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CHAPTER  XXXII. 


Affairs  of  the  Grecian  settlements  of  Sicily  and 
Italy  from  the  death  of  the  first  Dionysius  to  the 
restoration  of  the  second  Dionysius, 


SECTION  I. 

Election  of  the  second  Dionysius  to  the  dignity  of  general-auto- 
orator.  Peace  of  eleven  years.  Parties  in  opposition  under 
Dion  and  Heraclides.     Banishment  of  Dion  and  Heraclides. 

The  discussion  of  the  character  of  the  elder  Dio-    f^HAP. 
nysius  and  of  his  government,  longer  perhaps  and    ^  ^ ' 


more  particular  than  would  generally  become  his- 
torical composition,  seemed  warranted,  and  even  re- 
quired, by  the  importance  of  the  portion  of  history, 
and  by  the  obscurity  and  contradictions  in  which  that 
portion  of  history  hath  been  enwrapped ;  nor  may  it 
be  less  necessary  toward  exhibiting  in  just  light  an 
important  sequel. 

On  the  death  of  a  man  who  had  presided  over  the 
government  so  many  years,  with  uncommon  ability, 
and  perhaps  yet  more  uncommon  success,  it  was 
matter  of  most  serious  consideration  for  all  the  Si- 
cilian and  Italian  Greeks,  but  especially  the  Syra- 
cusans,  and  most  especially  those  who  had  been  his 
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CHAP,    principal  supporters,  how  and  by  whom  the  admini- 
stration should  in  future  be  directed.     To  preserve 


peace  and  union,  and  means  for  common  exertion 
against  a  threatening  common  enemy,  among  so  many 
portions  of  the  little  empire,  long  habituated  to  dis- 
cord within  each  and  among  all,  it  seems  to  have  been 
extensively  felt  that  one  chief,  with  some  permanence 
of  power,  was  necessary,  and  that,  for  such  a  chief, 
eminence  of  birth  was  an  important  qualification. 
With  these  views  the  family  of  the  late  gencral-au- 
tocrator  would  stand  among  the  foremost  for  public 
notice.  Dionysius  had  left  by  Doris,  daughter  of 
Xenetus  of  Locri,  a  son  also  named  Dionysius,  already 
advanced  in  manhood ;  and  by  Aristomache,  daughter 
of  Hipparinus,  his  late  colleague  in  the  office  of  ge- 
neral-autocrator,  two  sons,  Hipparinus  and  Narsteus, 
yet  under  age.  But  the  elder  Hipparinus  had  also 
left  a  son,  Dion ;  and  the  family  of  Hipparinus  was 
the  first,  or  among  the  first,  of  Syracuse.  Dion  then 
was  some  years  older  than  the  younger  Dionysius: 
with  considerable  talents,  cultivated  under  the  first 
Diodor.  philosophcrs  of  the  age,  and  especially  Plato,  he  had 
Dion  ^'*'  *^^  farther  advantage,  derived  from  his  late  brother- 
in-law's  favor,  of  having  been  versed  in  high  em- 
ployments military  and  civil ;  and  to  these  he  added 
that  of  possessing  the  largest  patrimonial  fortune  of 
the  Sicilian  Greeks.  Thus  eminent  he  aspired  to  the 
Corn.  Nep.  flrgt  eminence,  and  before  the  death  of  the  elder 
Dionysius  he  had  begun  the  secret  practices  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  stepping  into  his  place. 

The  younger  Dionysius  was  not  his  equal  either 
in  ability  or  in  ambition.  But  Dion  had  made  him- 
self obnoxious  by  a  morose  and  haughty  temper. 
Dionysius  was  more  popular  among  the  many  through 
his  father's  popularity,  and  more  agreeable  to  the 
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principal  men  for  his  plcasanter  manners.     Philistiis    sect. 
especially  supported  him.'  But  the  important  election         ' 
was  to  be  made,  as  in  a  democracy,  by  the  voice  of 
the  sovereign  people.     The  general  assembly  was  b.  c.  3C4. 
convened.     Young  Dionysius,  addressing  the  multi- Di^°]i,  15. 
tude,  solicited  that  good  will  which  he  said  he  hoped,  ^^%  ggy, 
little  as  he  had  yet  had  opportunity  to  earn  it,  would  *^'-  ,^**  „ , 
attach  to  him  for  his  father's  merits,  and  pass  to  him 
as  an  inheritance.     Of  any  opposition  on  the  occasion 
we  have  no  account. 

The  silence  of  the  adverse  writers  concerning  trans- 
actions in  Sicily,  during  eleven  years  after  the  acces- 
sion of  the  younger  Dionysius  to  the  supreme  power 
in  Syracuse,  forms  no  small  eulogy  of  his  admini- 
stration, and  reflects  very  great  credit  on  that  of  his 
predecessor,  who  had  established  the  advantageous 
order  of  things  which  gave  means  for  such  a  pheno- 
menon in  Grecian  history.  While  the  mild  temper 
of  the  government  provoked  no  enemies,  the  naval 
and  military  force,  ready  at  its  command,  deterred 
aggression.  Respected  abroad  and  cherished  at  home, 
the  only  murmurs,  noticed  even  by  adverse  writers, 

*  The  story  told  by  Plutarch  of  Dionysius  having  given  the 
tyranny  of  Syracuse  and  Sicily  by  a  testamentary  de\ase  is  so 
little  consonant  with  what  was  either  usual  among  the  Greeks, 
or  likely  to  have  happened  in  his  particular  circumstances,  that 
the  clear  testimony  of  Diodorus  to  a  more  probable  and  ordinary 
coiurse  of  things  is  hardly  necessary  for  its  refutation.  Plutarch's 
idea  seems  to  have  been  drawn  from  Roman  times,  or  Greek 
after  the  conquest  of  the  Persian  empire.  For  the  age  of  Dio- 
nysius, he  should  still  have  attended  to  the  tragic  poet's  in- 
formation of  what  tyranny  was,  and  how  to  be  acquired,  with 
which  the  account  of  Diodorus  perfectly  accords.  The  phrase 
TTpwToy  Tct  Tr\i)dj]  arvvayaytoy,  and  indeed  the  whole  account  of 
Diotlorus,  shows  that  not  only  the  form,  but  the  reality,  of  popular 
sovereignty  remained. 

b2 
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CHAP,  were  of  restless  spirits,  who  reprobated  that  want  of 
.  energy,  as  they  called  it,  which  allowed  the  Cartha- 
ginians to  hold  their  Sicilian  possessions ;  while  sober 
men  could  not  but  consider  the  maintenance  of  peace 
with  that  preponderant  power,  unsullied  by  any  de- 
grading concession,  as  indicating  political  conduct 
the  most  beneficial  and  praiseworthy.  In  the  un- 
common peace  thus  enjoyed,  the  Sicilian  towns,  and 
especially  Syracuse,  florished  beyond  example;  and 
the  benefits  appear  to  have  been  in  no  small  degree 
extended  to  the  Italian  cities,  which  acquiesced  under 
the  superintending  authority  of  the  younger,  as  before 
of  the  elder,  Dionysius.  The  many  self-governed 
little  states,  thus  united  under  one  executive  admi- 
nistration, in  the  manner  nearly  of  the  Athenian  con- 
federacy under  Pericles,  formed  one  state  altogether 
the  most  powerful  at  that  time  existing  in  Europe." 
The  peace  of  Sicily  appears  to  have  remained  wholly 
undisturbed.  In  Italy  hostilities  occurred  only  with 
the  Lucanians.  The  Syracusan  government  under- 
took the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  the  younger  Dio- 
nysius has  the  credit  of  having  commanded  in  some 
successful  actions  which  brought  the  enemy  to  sub- 
mission. The  moderation  and  generosity  which  re- 
strained ambition  and  rapacity,  and  gave  easy  terms 
to  the  conquered,  were  taken  by  the  ill-affected  as 
ground,  apparently  in  the  scarcity  of  other  ground, 
for  invective  against  the  administration.  Except  in 
this  little  war,  the  growth  of  piracy  in  the  Adriatic 
alone  gave  occasion  for  any  use  of  arms.  That  evil 
was  repressed  by  the  Syracusan  fleets ;  and,  to  prevent 

^  MeyjG-rj  tuiv  Kara  rtjp  EupwTTJjv  Bvya'^Eiujf  ap\ii'  Diod.  1.  16. 
C.  5.  Tvpavvi^L  rrj  waffuv  £7rt0aj/£<rar?j  Kal  /xeytTj;.  Plut.  vit. 
Tiraol.  p.  242. 


THE  YOUNGER  ©lONYSIUS.  ^ 

more  effectually  the  renewal  of  maritime  depredation    sect. 

in  those  seas,  two  towns  were  founded,  in  places  com- 

modious  for  naval  stations,  on  the  coast  of  Apulia. 

The  advantagres  however  of  the  administration  of 
the  younger  Dionysius  appear  to  have  been  little 
owing  to  his  own  character,  but  much  to  the  able 
men  who  had  been  his  father's  friends  and  assistants, 
and  especially  the  venerable  Philistus.  If  Dionysius 
had  himself  talents  for  business,  he  appears  to  have 
had  little  disposition  to  use  them.  All  his  father's 
passion  for  literature  indeed  he  seems  to  have  had, 
but  with  an  excessive  propensity,  which,  if  his  father 
ever  had,  his  great  mind  overbore  it,^  for  pleasure 
and  dissipation.  That  he  had  some  quickness  of 
judgment  as  well  as  of  wit,  much  good  humor,  and 
a  temper  not  easily  ruffled,  appears  from  anecdotes 
of  his  later  life,  preserved  with  a  purpose  very  wide 
of  flattery.  Easiness  and  generosity  are  also  marked 
in  him  in  the  course  of  the  narrative  of  Diodorus, 
and  remain  attested  even  by  his  contemporary  enemy 
Timaeus.  But  his  dissipation,  and  especially  his  Anst  PoUt. 
drunkenness,  made  him  contemptible. 

With  such  a  character  at  the  head  of  a  government, 
whether  tyranny,  aristocracy,  or  democracy,  (and  the 
government  of  Syracuse  seems  clearly  to  have  been 
compounded  of  the  three,  with  the  addition,  from 
the  Sicilian  and  Italian  cities,  of  a  large  portion  of 
what  has  been  called  federalism,)  it  may  well  be 
wondered  that  quiet  could  be  maintained  so  long, 
but  not  that  troubles  should  at  length  arise.  Philistus, 
who  seems  chiefly  to  have  directed  things,  would  be 
sometimes  ill-supported,  and  always  envied.     Two 

'  '  Minime  libidinosus,  non  luxuriosus^  non  a  varus.'     Com. 
N^.  de  Teg. 
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CHAP,    principal  men  opposed  him,  Dion  and  Heraclides. 
'    '  The  former,   maternal  uncle  of  Dionysius,  was  in 


character  the  reverse  of  his  nephew,  ambitious,  active, 
austere,  singularly  austere,  and  haughty.  He  had 
some  popular  virtues;  and,  for  the  sake  of  power,  he 
Diin/  cultivated  popularity ;  but  his  political  principles  were 
aristocratical,  and  his  temper,  perhaps  yet  more  than 
his  political  principles,  was  adverse  to  the  acquisition 
of  any  extensive  and  dangerous  popularity.  Hera- 
clides was  more  of  the  courtier.  With  much  ambition, 
much  courage,  much  activity,  he  had  a  temper  that 
could  accommodate  itself  to  acquire  the  favor  equally 
of  prince  and  people.  Through  the  favor  of  the 
general-autocrator  he  was  next  in  military  command 
under  him :  through  the  favor  of  the  people  he  was 
the  most  dangerous  man  in  Syracuse  to  his  govern- 
ment. 

Of  Heraclides  we  have  very  little  account ;  and  of 
Dion  in  some  respects  too  little,  in  other  more  than 
enough;  for  much  from  Plutarch  is  evidently  fable. 
Nevertheless  in  comparing  Plutarch  with  the  honest 
though  prejudiced  Diodorus,  and  both,  as  opportunity 
offers,  with  other  writers,  means  are  found  for  appre- 
ciating, in  considerable  amount,  what  is  related  by 
all.  It  seems  probable  that  the  elder  Dionysius  had 
taken  measures  for  securing  to  his  son  the  succession 
to  the  high  rank  which  himself  held,  by  the  favor 
both  of  the  principal  men  and  of  the  multitude.  We 
Corn.  Nep.  owe  to  the  Romau  biographer,  less  a  party  writer 
^"  ^'*""  than  either  Diodorus  or  Plutarch,  the  information 
that  Dion,  even  before  his  brother-in-law's  death, 
engaged  in  secret  measures  for  supplanting  his 
nephew.  This  was  discovered,  yet  the  easy  liberality 
of  the  younger  Dionysius  forgave  it,  and  Dion  was 
not  only  still  admitted  to  his  society  and  counsels. 


DION  AND  HERACLIDES. 

but  was  among  the  most  respected  and  favored  in  sect. 
both.  It  was  at  the  instance  of  Dion,  it  is  said,  that  ' 
Plato  was  invited  to  revisit  Syracuse,  and  assist  in 
improving  the  laws  and  constitution.  However 
doubtful  may  be  the  accounts  of  Plato's  voyages  to 
Sicily,  and  of  the  circumstances  of  his  residence  there, 
yet  this  may  deserve  notice  concerning  them.  If 
they  are  true,  it  follows  that  the  government  of  Sy- 
racuse remained  in  a  great  degree  popular  under  each 
Dionysius ;  for  the  very  purpose  for  which  the  phi- 
losopher is  said  to  have  been  invited  was  to  arrange 
a  free  government.  But  if  the  accounts  are  fictitious, 
they  show  that  the  author  of  the  fiction,  which  has 
obtained  so  much  credit,  either  was  aware  that  the 
goverament  of  Syracuse  was  free,  or  considered  it  as 
general  opinion,  which,  to  make  his  fiction  popular, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  respect. 

It  is  likely  nevertheless  that  Dion  had  reason  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  his  nephew's  conduct,  as  it  tended 
to  weaken  and  expose  to  ruin  the  well-combined 
system  of  government  under  which  Sicily  had  so  long 
florished ;  and  it  is  moreover  likely  that  his  haughty 
and  austere  manner  in  remonstrance  might  make 
his  counsels  daily  less  acceptable  to  the  geueral- 
autocrator.  Philistus  then  enjoying  the  greatest 
favor  with  the  first  magistrate,  and  Heraclides  with 
the  people,  Dion  with  much  uneasiness  found  himself 
in  an  inferior  situation,  where  he  reckoned  he  ought 
to  have  held  the  first.  Thus  disappointed  and  soured, 
he  was  led  to  a  line  of  conduct  which  nothing  could 
justify,  engaging  in  secret  correspondence  with  the 
governor  of  the  Carthaginian  settlements  in  Sicily. 
Some  of  his  letters  were  intercepted  and  delivered  to  piut.  y. 
Dionysius.  From  these  it  was  discovered  that  while,  p^  q^ 
for  a  blind,  formal  communication  was  carried  on  by 
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CHAP,    the  Carthaginian  governor  with  the  Syracusan  admi- 
nistration, secret  negotiation  was  going  forward  with 


Piut.  &      Dion.     Of  its  tenor  information  from  ancient  writers 

Corn.  Nep.    /.  .i        ,  ,  •■  -,  ,  ^ 

V.  Dion,  rails,  but  that  the  purpose  was  the  advancement  of 
^° '  '  '  Dion's  power  in  Syracuse,  to  the  overthrow  of  that 
of  Dionysius  and  his  immediate  friends,  is  clearly 
implied.  Dionysius,  before  aware,  as  the  Roman 
biographer  >says,  that  Dion  excelled  him  in  talents, 
and  was  gaining  upon  him  in  popularity,  now  saw 
that  it  was  no  longer  possible  for  both  to  live  in 
Sicily. 

Occasion  has  occurred  heretofore  to  observe  that 
it  was  too  much  the  way  of  writers  of  the  ages  of 
Diodorus  and  Plutarch,  deficient  in  their  accounts  of 
public  affairs,  to  relate  secret  transactions  and  private 
conversation,  the  most  unlikely  to  become  known, 
with  as  much  confidence  as  if  they  had  been  present. 
Plutarch  has  undertaken  to  say  what  passed  between 
Dion  and  Philistus  concerning  the  intercepted  letters, 
and  he  has  reported,  in  still  more  detail,  a  conversa- 
tion between  Dion  and  Dionysius  on  the  same  oc- 

Aristot.  Po,  casion.     What  concurrent  testimonies  speak   to  is, 

lit.l,5.c.l0.  .  .         '■     ^ 

Diod.  1. 16.  that  Dion  was  detected  m  a  conspiracy  for  over- 

&''pi*ut.^^   throwing  the  existing  administration  of  Syracuse,  and 

vit.  Dion,    establishing  himself  in  the  chief  authority ;  that  he 

B.  c.  359.  was   in  consequence  banished,  and  that  Heraclides 

[See  p.  11  ]  was  banished  about  the  same  time.     It  seems  probable 

that  the  sentence  against   both  was  given,  with  all 

constitutional  formality,  by  a  decree  of  the  people; 

the  interest  of  the  administration,  directed  more  by 

the  able  and  active  Philistus  than  by  the  dissipated 

general-autocrator,  overbearing  the  divided  causes  of 

the  leaders  of  opposing  parties. 

The  generosity  of  Dionysius,  on  this  occasion, 
remains  authenticated  by  the  unsuspicious  testimony 
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of  a  conteniporaiy  historian  of  the  adverse  party.  To  Timafus, 
soften  the  fate  of  his  uncle,  consistently  as  far  as  X  Dion, 
might  be  with  his  own  safety,  he  ordered  a  trireme  P|^^'  ^^• 
for  his  accommodation  to  carry  him  to  Corinth,  the 
mother-city  of  Syracuse,  the  place  he  chose  for  his 
residence.     Thither  his  large  income  was  regularly 
remitted  to  him,  and  he  is  said  to  have  lived  in  a  style 
of  princely  splendor,  new  in  Peloponnesus.     Mean- 
while his  wife  and  children,  remaining  in  Syracuse, 
were  taken  by  Dionysius  into   his  own  house,  and 
treated  with  the  kindness  and  respect  becoming  such 
near  relations. 

SECTION  II. 

Measures  of  Dion  for  ivar  against  Dionysius.  New  settlement 
of  Naxus  under  Andromachus.  Return  of  Dion  to  Sicily  in 
arms.  Return  of  Heraclides  in  arms.  Dionysius  besieged  in 
the  citadel.    Death  of  PhiUsius. 

The  gratitude  of  Dion,  even  according  to  his  pa- 
negyrist, did  not  at  all  correspond  with  the  liberal 
generosity  of  Dionysius.  Proposing  to  use  the  means 
which  he  owed  to  it  for  raising  troops  to  make  war 
against  his  benefactor,  it  is  said  he  consulted  Plato  Piut.  vit. 
on  the  subject,  whose  scholar  and  friend  it  was  his  p/yc;. 
boast  to  have  been.  Plato  strongly  dissuaded,  but 
Dion  nevertheless  persevered.  At  this  time  more 
than  a  thousand  Sicilian  exiles  were  living  in  Greece. 
It  seems  probable  that  the  greater  number,  or  perhaps 
all,  were  a  relic  of  the  party  in  the  several  cities, 
which  we  have  seen  so  virulent  and  inflexible  in  ani- 
mosity against  the  elder  Dionysius.  Scarcely  thirty 
could  be  engaged  to  follow  Dion,  who  had  been  so 
many  years  a  principal  person  of  the  opposite  party. 
Many  seem  to  have  been  of  those  expelled  from  Naxus ; 
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CHAP,    and  these,  holding  too-ether  under  an  eminent  man 

'_  of  their  own  city,  Andromachus,  whom  wealth  enabled 

and  talents  qualified  to  be  a  chief  in  adventure,  drew 
many  others  with  them.  The  colony,  established  in 
the  Naxian  territory  after  the  expulsion  of  the  re- 
bellious Sicels,  in  the  neglect  of  the  Syracusan  go- 
vernment, distracted  through  the  dissipated  character 
of  the  general-autocrator,  seems  to  have  been  at  this 
time  in  decay.  Andromachus,  using  a  favorable  op- 
portunity, and  being  well  seconded  by  the  zeal  of  his 
followers,  possessed  himself  of  the  height  of  Taurus, 
where  the  Sicels  had  so  long  resisted  the  elder  Dio- 
nysiusj  and  from  that  commanding  situation  he 
vindicated  for  his  followers  in  a  great  degree  the 
possession  and  enjoyment  of  the  whole  Naxian  terri- 
tory. His  circumstances  made  the  lofty  fastness 
preferable  to  the  otherwise  far  more  convenient 
situation  of  the  old  town  of  Naxus  below  it;  and 
under  his  able  direction  his  settlement,  retaining  the 
name  of  Tauromenium,  quickly  became  a  florishing 
republic.  Timaeus,  whose  Sicilian  history  is  now 
unfortunately  known  only  by  quotations  of  other 
writers,  was  a  son  of  the  founder  of  the  republic  of 
Tauromenium. 

Meanwhile  both  Dion  and  Heraclides  had  been 
levying  forces  in  Peloponnesus,  for  the  purpose  of 
re-establishing  themselves  in  Syracuse;  and  as  the 
deranged  state  of  the  government  there  had  afforded 
encouragement  and  opportunity  for  Andromachus, 
so  his  success  would  afford  encouragement  and  pro- 
mote opportunity  for  the  Syracusan  exiles.  Intelli- 
gence of  their  preparations,  and  of  the  actual  seizure 
of  Tauromenium  by  Andromachus,  alarmed  the 
Syracusan  administration.  The  direct  passage  from 
Peloponnesus  across  the   Ionian  sea  to  Sicily  was 
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rarely  ventured  by  the  ancient  ships  of  war:  they    sect. 

commonly,   as    occasion    has   occurred    formerly   to '- — 

observe,  ranged  the  coast  of  Epirus  till  opposite  the 
lapygian  promontory,  and  then  proceeded  by  the 
Italian  headlands  to  the  Sicilian  shore.  The  occu- 
pation of  Tauromenium,  if  its  occupiers,  as  might 
reasonably  be  apprehended,  were  in  concert  with 
Dion  and  Heraclides,  would  give  facility  to  invasion 
on  that  side,  and  perhaps  might  afford  opportunity 
also  to  detach  some  of  the  Italian  cities  from  the 
Syracusan  alliance.  The  danger  appeared  so  threat- 
ening that  Dionysius  and  Philistus  went  together  to 
Italy  to  provide  against  it. 

Meanwhile  Dion,  far  less  successful  than  Hera- b.  c.  358- 
clides  in  engaging  Sicilian  refugees,  yet  having  col-  [b',  c.^^7. 
lectedsorae  mercenary  troops,  and  holding  intelligence  ^^1 
in  Sicily,  resolved  upon  a  measure  which  has  been 
celebrated  for  its  novelty  and  boldness.     The  direct 
passage,  very  hazardous  for  the  ancient  ships  of  war,  Piut.  vh. 
was  far  from  being  equally  so  for  the  ships  of  burthen.  Diod.'i.i6. 
Dion  therefore  embarked  his  troops  in  merchant-  '^  ^' 
vessels,   and   steered  to  the  south  of  Sicily ;    but,  Piut.  vit. 
avoiding  the  Grecian  towns,  he  held  on  his  course  to     °°* 
Africa;  forced  thither,  as  his  friends  gave  out,  by 
the  wind.  Thence  however  he  proceeded,  not  to  any 
Grecian  settlement,  but  to  Minoa,  a  Carthaginian 
garrison  in  the  Agrigentine  territory.    There  he  was 
received  as  a  friend  by  the  Carthaginian  governor, 
who  gave  him  important  assistance  for  the  prosecution 
of  his  purpose.     Dion  hastened  his  march  with  his 
small  force  toward  Syracuse,  and  the  Carthaginian 
governor  meanwhile  managed  for  him  conveyance  of 
arras,  which  he  brought  to   distribute  among  his 
partizans  in  the  island.     The  friendship  of  Carthage 
moreover  would  procure  him  the  fi-iendly  aid  of  all 
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CHAR  the  Sicans,  and  probably  some  of  the  Sicels,  and 
perhaps  even  some  Greeks;  for  few  of  the  Grecian 
towns,  especially  of  the  west  of  the  island,  were 
without  a  Carthaginian  party.  *  But  everywhere  all 
who  were  adverse  to  the  ruling  party,  and  all  who 
apprehended  that  the  administration  of  Dionysius 
was  tottering,  would  be  half  prepared  to  join  him. 
In  a  proclamation  adapted  to  the  general  temper,  or 
to  the  temper  of  a  large  part  of  the  Sicilian  Greeks, 
Dion  declared  that  his  purpose  was  to  give  liberty 
to  all ;  and  before  he  reached  Syracuse  he  had  col- 
lected an  army,  it  is  said,  of  twenty  thousand  men. 

Probable  as  it  is  that,  with  all  the  advantage  which 
Dionysius  had  in  the  able  advice  of  Philistus,  there 
would  be  considerable  errors  in  his  administration, 
it  is  remarkable  enough  that  none  regarding  public 
measures  are  specified  by  the  adverse  historians. 
They  pry  into  his  house  and  his  family  for  accusation 
against  him.  They  say  that,  when  Dion's  purpose 
of  bringing  war  against  his  country  was  ascertained 
by  open  preparation,  Dionysius,  in  revenge  for  his 
ingratitude  and  perfidy,  compelled  his  sister,  Dion's 
wife,  to  repudiate  her  husband  and  take  another. 
The  credit  due  to  such  an  account  from  an  adverse 
faction,  whether  for  the  manner  and  circumstances, 
or  for  the  fact  itself,  is  hardly  to  be  estimated.  But 
the  administration,  in  the  absence  of  Dionysius  and 
Philistus,  remained  certainly  in  hands  either  weak 

*  It  seems  probable  that^  if  the  history  of  Philistus  had 
remained  to  us,  we  should  have  seen  that  the  Carthaginian 
connexion  was  the  popular  topic,  urged  by  the  party  of  Diony- 
sius, that  pressed  most  against  Dion ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
to  counterwork  this  that  the  accusation  was  retorted,  evidently 
enough  without  foundation,  and  yet  ingeniously  enough  to  have 
perhaps  some  effect  upon  tlie  popular  mind  at  the  time,  as 
applicable  to  the  elder  Dionysius. 
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or  faithless.    Dion  became  master  of  the  city  without    sect. 

II 
a  blow,  the  island  only  excepted.     The  numerous 


population,  some  part  always  disposed  to  Dion,  a  i>iod.  1. 16. 
greater  part  indisposed  to  the  existing  administration, 
and  expecting  the  desired  arrival  of  Heraclides,  some 
swayed  by  the  alarm  and  some  by  the  encouragement 
of  the  moment,  all  flocked  out  to  meet  and  earn  the 
favor  or  allay  the  resentment  of  the  rising  power. 
Dion,  in  a  sort  of  royal,  or  as  it  would  be  called  by  Pint-  vu. 
an  adverse  party,  tyrannical  state,  conspicuous  for 
his  fine  armour,  and  surrounded  by  a  body-guard  of 
foreigners,  addressed  the  obsequious  multitude,  and 
recommended  the  immediate  election  of  commanders, 
fit,  he  said,  in  the  style  commonly  used  for  alluring 
the  multitude,  to   lead  them   to  the  overthrow  of 
tyranny  and   the   establishment   of  freedom.     The 
choice,  under  the  existing  circumstances,  could  not 
be  doubtful ;  universal  acclamation  raised  Dion  and  iwd. 
his  brother  Megacles  to  the  high  office  of  autocrator- 
generals,   and  a  body-guard   was  allowed  them,   as 
appurtenant  to  that  dignity.     No  symptom  of  op- 
position appearing,  they  led  the  way,  in  a  kind  of 
triumph,  through  Achradina  to  the  Agora.    Sacrifices,  Diod.  i.  le. 
thanksgivings,  festivals,  whatever  might  encourage  '^'  ^^' 
among  the  people  the  hope  and  imagination  of  great 
advantages  in  the  revolution,  followed;  and,  while 
the  informed  and  serious  looked  with  anxious  appre- 
hension to  the    future,    the   thoughtless   multitude 
enjoyed  for  the  moment  a  real  happiness,  for  which 
they  paid  Dion  with  the  grossest  flattery,  equalling 
him  with  the  gods. 

But  that  government  which  had  made  Syracuse 
the  greatest  city  of  the  Greek  nation,  the  capital  of 
the  florishing  settlements  of  Sicily  and  Italy,  and 
had  been  able  to  maintain  it  so  many  years  in  so  un- 
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(UiAP.    common  a  tranquillity,  though  thus  violently  inter- 
"  ^ "        rupted  and  put  in  imminent  danger,  was  not  so  to  be 


in  a  moment  overthrown  and  annihilated.  Dionysius 
and  Philistus,  returning  not  till  seven  days  after 
Dion  had  been  in  possession  of  the  city,  found  them- 
selves nevertheless,  by  the  command  of  the  strong- 
fortress  of  the  island,  by  the  attachment  of  the  fleet, 
and  by  an  interest  yet  among  those  who  had  sub- 
mitted to  Dion,  in  circumstances  to  propose  an 
accommodation  by  which  civil  war  might  have  been 
avoided.  But  Dion,  haughty  and  unbending,  for  so 
much  even  his  panegyrists  allow,  would  accede  to  no 
equal  terms,  and  yet  feared  the  unpopularity  likely 
to  be  incurred  by  the  refusal  of  them.  To  obviate 
this  his  partizans  imputed  insincerity  to  their  ad- 
versaries in  proposing  negotiation.  Arms  then  being 
resorted  to,  and  Dion,  while  his  troops  were  roughly 
handled,  being  himself  severely  wounded,   his  par- 

Diod.i.  16.  tizans  reproached  Dionysius  for  breach  of  faith,  as  if 
a  treaty  had  been  going  forward  or  even  concluded. 

c.  13.  Nevertheless  Dionysius  again  invited  negotiation, 
which  Dion  persevered  in  avoiding,  while  he  diligently 
prosecuted  works  for  blockading  the  fortress.  Com- 
position, even  his  encomiasts  avow,  was  not  his  pur- 
pose ;  he  would  compel  Dionysius  either  to  surrender 
at  discretion  or  quit  Sicily. 

The  rapidity  and  the  amount  of  Dion's  first  success 
had  brought  unexpected  credit  to  his  cause ;  but 
when  the  extent  of  his  design  became  more  manifest, 
and  men  had  leisure  to  reflect  upon  the  probable  and 
even  necessary  consequences  of  a  revolution,  his 
progress  was  presently  checked,  and  it  appeared  that 
an  adverse  party,  or  even  more  than  one  adverse 
party,  remained,  capable  of  contending  with  him  for 

c.  16.        superiority.     The  fleet  continued  faithful  to  the  old 
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government ;  and  Philistiis,  passing  again  to  Italy,  sect. 
where  also  its  interest  was  yet  good,  procured  from  ' 
Rhegium  alone,  florishing  under  the  party  established 
in  power  by  the  elder  Dionysius,  five  hundred  horse. 
He  did  not  fear  then  to  return  to  Syracuse  by  land ; 
and  Leontini  having  declared  for  Dion,  he  made  a 
vigorous  assault  upon  it.  He  was  repelled,  but  he 
proceeded  without  any  check  to  his  march,  and  joined 
Dionysius  in  the  citadel. 

Meanwhile  in  the  city  things  had  taken  a  new  face. 
Dion  had  quickly  ceased  to  be  the  god  who  could 
command  the  minds  of  all  men.  Already  symptoms 
of  dissatisfaction  had  appeared  among  the  multitude, 
when  Heraclides  arrived  from  Peloponnesus,  and  was 
received  with  extensive  satisfaction.  He  pretended 
the  same  zeal  with  Dion  for  what  they  called  the 
popular  cause,  against  Dionysius;  but  with  little 
disposition  to  coalesce  with  Dion,  and  none  to  act 
under  his  orders.  He  had  found  among  the  Sicilian 
exiles,  and  in  the  Peloponnesian  states,  a  favor  which 
Dion  could  not  obtain.  He  brought  a  force  with 
him  considerably  greater;  and  the  popularity  of  his 
character  seems  to  have  produced  shortly  some 
desertion  in  the  Syracusan  fleet,  which  Dion  had 
vainly  tempted.  Nor  was  Heraclides  supported  only 
by  the  multitude.  Those  of  higher  rank,  either  Com.  Nep. 
disgusted  with  the  haughty  manner,  or  fearing  the  pi^t,  y*!"* 
imperious  temper  of  Dion,  concurred  in  the  policy  of  ^'^"•., 
supporting  a  rival.  Dion  was  compelled  to  concede, 
so  far  that,  the  command  in  chief  of  the  land  force 
remaining  to  him,  Heraclides  was  appointed,  by  a 
popular  decree,  to  the  independent  command  of  the 
fleet.  Dion  had  assumed  a  guard  for  his  person,  Com.  Nep. 
and  a  similar  guard,  by  a  vote  of  the  people,  was  ^'*'  '°"' 
allowed  to  Heraclides.     Jointly  they  seem  to  have 
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CHAP,    been  deficient  in  nothing  that   might   give   them, 
L  equally  at  least  with  either  Dionysius,  a  claim  to  the 


title  of  tyrants  of  Syracuse. 

Heraclides  soon  collected  a  fleet  such  that  he  could 
offer  battle,  and  he  gained  a  decisive  victory.  The 
veteran  Philistus,  who  commanded  against  him,  fell. 
Plutarch  has  related  his  fate  as  reported  by  Timonides, 
an  associate  in  arms  of  Dion,  to  his  friend  the  phi- 
losopher Speusippus  in  Italy.  According  to  his  ac- 
count, Philistus  was  made  prisoner  in  the  ship  in 

Plut.  Vlt.  1    .    1  •         1    •  •     1      •       1  , 

Dion.  which,  now  m  his  eightieth  year,*  he  had  bravely 
p.  975.  97  .  fought.  Neither  his  age,  nor  the  courage  which  at 
that  age  he  had  demonstrated,  nor  the  universally 
acknowledged  merit  of  fidelity  to  principle  and  stea- 
diness in  friendship  through  so  long  and  active  a  life, 
moved  any  spark  of  generosity  in  his  illiberal  victors, 
the  friends  of  the  reporter.  Stript  naked,  his  body, 
shrunk  and  shrivelled  with  years,  while  his  mind 
remained  so  vigorous,  was  exhibited  to  the  derision 
of  the  thoughtless  multitude,  and,  not  till  they  were 
sated  with  the  abominable  joke,  he  was  deliberately 
put  to  death.  Boys  were  theii  encouraged  to  drag 
the  corpse  about  the  city,  and  the  odious  scene  was 
concluded  by  tumbling  it,  denied  the  rites  of  burial, 
into  the  stone-quarries.  It  marks  a  strong  stain  in 
the  character  of  the  times,  perhaps  even  more  than 
of  the  man,  that  such  a  person  as  Timaeus,  son  of  the 
respectable  chief  of  Naxus,  giving  a  similar  account 
of  this  base  revenge,  testified  a  malignant  satisfaction 
in  it  which  has  drawn  censure  even  from  Plutarch. 
Plut.  ut  The  historian  Ephorus,  also  a  contemporary,  seems 
to  have  been  unwilling  to  allow  that  Philistus,  whose 

[*  '  Mr.  Mitford,  quoting  Plutarch,  describes  -Philistus  as 
'  now  in  his  eightieth  year.  But  this  is  not  to  be  found  in 
'  Plutarch.'     Clinton,  Fasti  Hellen.  p.  127-] 


ant 
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character  lie  admired,  and  whose  fate  he  himented,    sect. 
would  submit  to  be  taken  alive.  Diodorus,  apparently  ' 


following  his  account,  says  that  Philistus,  seeing  re-  Diod.  i.  ic. 
sistance  useless,  and  escape  impossible,  to  avoid  the 
indignities  expected  from  such  rancorous  enemies, 
destroyed  himself.  Concerning  the  scandalous  insults 
to  the  dead  body,  avowed  as  matter  of  triumph  by 
the  victorious  party,  all  have  agreed.  The  superiority 
of  character  of  the  venerable  sufferer  seems  to  have 
been  hardly  less  generally  acknowledged.  The  cause 
indeed,  in  which  his  talents  were  exerted,  would  of 
course  bring  on  him  reprobation  from  its  opponents ; 
yet  his  high  merit  with  the  party  with  which  through 
a  long  life  he  acted  has  been  admitted  by  all.^  The 
loss  therefore  of  his  history  of  Sicilian  affairs,  which 
Cicero  esteemed  highly  for  style  and  manner  as  well 
as  for  the  matter,  will  be  esteemed  among  the  greatest 
suffered  from  the  barbarism  of  the  middle  ages.*^ 


SECTION  III. 

Declining  populariti/  of  Dion ;  advancing  influence  of  Hera- 
clides.  Retreat  of  Dion  Jrom  Syracuse.  Ill  success  of  He- 
raclides.  JR^cal  of  Dion ,  and  failure  again  of  popularity.  In- 
terference of  the  Lacedceinonians.  Surrender  of  the  citadel  to 
Dion. 

By  the  defeat  of  the  fleet,  and  the  loss  of  the  man 
who,  equally  for  politics  and  war,  was  his  ablest  and 
most  faithful  adviser,  Dionysius  was  reduced  to  a 

*  XIXttTac  p^v  KoX  fieyi<;ag  xpe/ac  irapeerxrjfiifog  rolg  Tvpavvoig, 
-Ki-OTnroQ   ^£   rioy   0«\wv   rolg   dvyaraig   yEyovwg.     Diod.  1.    16. 

c.  16. 

*  'Philistum,  doctum  hominem  et  diligentera.'  De  Divin. 
1.  I.e.  20.  '  Catonem  cum  Philisto  &  Thucydide  comparares  ? 
— Quos  enim  ne  e  Graecis  quisquam  imitari  potest.'  De  Clar. 
or.  c.  85. 

VOL.  VI.  C 
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CHAP,    situation  of  extreme  peril  and  difficulty.  Immediately 
XXXII  •  •  •     •  . 
L  he  again  tried    negotiation ;    founding  some  hope 


perhaps  in  the  knowledge  of  dissension  among  his 
enemies.  Dion,  pressed  by  the  popularity  of  Hera- 
clides,  was  now  disposed  to  moderation  toward  Dio- 
nysius.  Claiming  to  be  the  deliverer  of  Syracuse,  he 
had  demanded  public  pay  for  more  than  three  thou- 
sand mercenaries  engaged  in  his  service ;  but,  thwarted 
by  the  influence  of  Heraclides,  he  could  not  obtain 
the  necessary  sanction  of  a  popular  vote.  His  situa- 
tion in  consequence,  pledged  as  he  was  to  the  troops, 
Diod.  1.  ic.  became  highly  distressing.  In  this  state  of  things 
piut.  vit.  Dionysius  offered  a  sum  equal  to  five  months*  pay,  for 
^^°°'  the  mercenaries,  and  to  surrender  the  island  and 
citadel  upon  condition  of  being  allowed  to  pass  to 
Italy,  and  enjoy  there,  under  security  of  the  Syra- 
cusan  government,  the  revenue  of  his  lands  in  Sicily. 
Dion  exerted  his  influence  to  have  the  proposal  ac- 
cepted; but,  in  the  debate  on  the  question  in  the 
general  assembly,  free  vent  was  given  to  the  harshest 
invective  against  him  and  his  foreign  troops;  and  to 
this  the  people  so  listened  that  he  was  unable  to  carry 
his  proposal.  The  tricks  to  which  democratical  go- 
vernment is  peculiarly  liable,  if  his  panegyrist  may 
be  trusted,  were  resorted  to  for  bringing  farther  dis- 
ibid.  credit  upon  him.  A  man  named  Sosis,  in  the  course 
of  a  bitter  harangue,  accused  him  of  aiming  at  the 
tyranny.  The  next  day  the  same  man  came  bloody 
into  the  agora,  asserting  that  he  had  been  wounded 
by  Dion's  foreign  soldiers,  and  hardly  escaped  assas- 
sination. Freedom  of  speech,  he  said,  and  all  freedom 
would  shortly  be  banished  from  Syracuse,  if  such 
crimes  went  unpunished.  Inquiry  being  immediately 
instituted  the  falsehood  of  the  story  was  fully  proved, 
and  Sosis,  in  due  course  of  law,  condemned  to  death 
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for  the  attempted  imposture,  was  executed.  Whether    sect. 
however  Sosis  were  false  or  Plutarch  misguided,  the  ' 

story  assists  to  mark  the  state  of  Syracuse.  Its  happy 
days  were  gone  by ;  and  the  time  was  come  for  citi- 
zens to  be  liable  to  insult  and  violence  from  foreign 
troops,  and  for  the  sovereign  assembly  to  be  misled 
by  impostors. 

But  popular  suspicion  of  Dion,  and  dislike  of  his  piut.  vit 
foreign  troops,  did  not  die  with  Sosis.  While  he  was  p/^^  p 
in  vain  endeavouring  to  obtain  an  allowance  from  the 
public  that  might  enable  him  to  discharge  his  en- 
gagements, a  measure  was  proposed  which  might 
straiten  his  private  means.  Citizens,  it  was  said  in 
the  general  assembly,  who  had  deserved  well  and  were 
in  want,  should  be  provided  with  the  necessary  before 
foreign  mercenaries  were  rewarded.  A  division  of 
lands  was  accordingly  decreed;  how  far  to  the  injury 
of  legal  property,  and  how  far  to  the  particular  injury 
of  Dion,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  greatest  landed 
proprietor  among  the  Syracusans,  we  want  informa- 
tion. A  measure  however  followed  which  deprived 
Dion  of  all  official  authority:  it  was  decreed  that 
there  should  be  a  new  election  of  generals,  and  that 
instead  of  one,  or  two,  there  should  be  no  less  than 
twenty-five.  Heraclides  was  chosen  of  this  numerous 
board,  and  Dion  omitted. 

Dion's  situation  was  now  highly  critical.  Fortu- 
nately for  him,  while  the  favor  of  the  Syracusan  citi- 
zens so  failed,  the  conduct  of  his  adversaries  rendered 
it  the  more  necessary  for  his  mercenary  army  to  make 
common  cause  with  him.  Confident  in  the  superiority  Diod.  l  le. 
which  discipline  and  practice  in  war  would  give  to  Jj^^ut 
their  small  number  over  the  Syracusan  multitude, 
which  had  been  habituated  to  a  relaxed  military 
system  in  an  uncommon  length  of  [>eace,  they  pro- 

c  2 
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CHAP    posed  to  riffht  themselves  and  their  commander  by 

XXXTT  •  • 

force.     Dion  however  would  not,   with  a  band  of 

foreigners,  begin  hostilities  against  his  country,  whose 
deliverer  it  had  been  his  boast  to  be.  He  persuaded 
his  little  army  to  abstain  from  violence,  and  march 
under  his  orders  to  Leontini,  where  he  could  ensure 
it  a  favorable  reception.  Probably  Heraclides  was 
unable  to  keep  equal  order  among  the  Syracusans ; 
taught  by  himself  to  believe  that  they  had  a  right  to 
exercise  sovereign  authority  under  no  rule  but  their 
fancy.  Under  no  regular  command  accordingly  they 
pursued  Dion;  and,  treating  with  scorn  his  admoni- 
tion to  forbear  violence,  they  made  it  necessary  for 
his  troops  to  chastise  their  injurious  aggression.  He 
interfered  with  politic  humanity  to  check  the  slaughter 
while  they  directed  their  precipitate  flight  to  Syracuse, 
and  he  pursued  his  march  to  Leontini. 

The  dissension  among  those  who  claimed  to  be 
assertors  of  the  liberties  of  Syracuse  had  afforded 
some  relief  to  Dionysius  and  his  friends  in  the  island. 

Diod.  1. 16.  The  blockade  indeed  was  continued,  so  that  a  failure 

c.  17.  ,    .  . 

of  provisions  threatened;  but,  notwithstanding  the 
enemy's  decided  naval  superiority  since  the  battle  in 
which  Philistus  fell,  opportunity  was  found  for  Dio- 
nysius himself  to  go  in  quest  of  supplies  to  Italy, 
where  his  interest  was  yet  good.  The  command  of 
the  garrison  meanwhile  was  committed  to  his  son 
Apollocrates ;  and  its  numbers  and  fidelity,  with  the 
natural  and  artificial  strength  of  the  place,  sufficed  to 
make  assault  vain.  Want  however  became  pressing, 
and  a  negotiation  for  its  surrender  was  going  forward 
when  a  convoy  from  Locri  came  in  sight.  The  Sy- 
racusans launched  and  manned  their  triremes,  and 
proceeded  against  it  as  to  a  sure  prey.  But  Nypsius, 
a  man  of  approved  valor  and  talent,  who  commanded. 
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conducted  the  contest  so  ably  against  a  very  superior    sect. 

force  that,  though  with  the  loss  of  four  triremes,  he 1_ 

carried  in  his  whole  convoy. 

Heraclides  is  said  to  have  been  supported  by  a 
considerable  number  of  principal  men,'  but  all  ac- 
counts indicate  that  the  power,  which  enabled  him  at 
the  same  time  to  contend  with  Dionysius  and  drive 
Dion  from  Syracuse,  was  acquired  principally  by  ex- 
cessive indulgence  and  flattery  to  the  multitude.  The 
people,  in  consequence,  became  utterly  unruly ;  they 
would  consider  the  destruction  or  capture  of  four 
triremes,  in  the  late  action,  as  a  victory  important 
enough  to  be  celebrated  by  a  public  festival ;  and 
their  generals,  whether  accommodating  themselves  to 
the  popular  fancy,  or  following  their  own  inclination,  Diod.  l  16. 
are  said  to  have  joined  in  the  dissolution  of  moral  p^iJ;  ^^' 
order  and  militarv  discipline,  so  as  to  have  disabled  ^'^l^- 
themselves  by  mebriety.  Nypsms,  watchful,  and  sup- 
plied with  intelligence,  sallying  in  a  critical  moment 
with  his  whole  garrison,  became  master  of  the  two 
quarters  of  the  city  adjoining  the  harbour.^ 

The  friends  of  Dion  who  had  remained  in  Syracuse, 
encouraged  by  this  misfortune  to  the  government  of 
Heraclides,  now  ventured  again,  in  conversation  and 
in  debate,  to  push  the  interest  of  their  party  through 
that  of  its  chief.     '  It  was  become  evident,*  they  said, 

'  '  Neque  is  minus  valebat  apud  optimates,  quorum  consensu 
'  praeerat  classi.'     Com.  Nep.  v.  Dion. 

'^  Plutarch,  who  commonly  paints  with  a  broad  brush,  re- 
gardless of  nice  distinctions,  and  often  indulges  in  a  very  indis- 
criminate use  of  hard  names  and  foul  language,  calls  Nypsius's 
troops  altogether  barbarians.  But  Diodorus's  narrative,  and 
the  tenor  even  of  Plutarch's  account,  marks  them  to  have  been 
mostly  Sicilian  and  Italian  Greeks ;  though  possibly,  with  the 
Locrian  troops,  there  may  have  been  some  Lucanians,  and  pos- 
sibly a  few  Gauls  or  Spaniards. 
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CHAP.    *  that  there  was  but  one  man  capable  of  avertine:  from 

XXXII 

L  *  Syracuse  the  horror  of  returning  under  the  odious 

*  tyranny  of  Dionysius.     Another  indeed  in  his  cir- 

*  cumstances  might  think  only  of  revenge  for  the 

*  gross  ill-usage  he  had  received;  but  Dion's  magna- 

*  nimity  and  patriotism,  it  need  not  be  doubted,  would 

*  forgive  the  offence  of  the  Syracusan  people,  and 

*  receive  them  as  repentant  children.'  The  defect 
of  the  policy  of  Heraclides,  just  before  experienced 
in  prosperity,  now  equally  showed  itself  in  adversity. 
He  was  obliged  to  concur  in  an  invitation,  in  the 
name  of  the  people,  for  Dion  to  return  to  Syracuse. 
There  could  indeed  be  no  reasonable  doubt  of  Dion's 
readiness  to  grant  the  request,  which  was,  with  the  re- 
storation of  his  property,  to  raise  him  again  to  the  first 
situation  in  the  commonwealth.^  To  obtain  such 
advantages  his  proud  mind  did  not  disdain  a  com- 
promise with  Heraclides.  The  board  of  twenty-five 
generals  was  dissolved  of  course ;  Dion  was  elected 
general-autocrator,  with  Heraclides,  as  the  elder 
Dionysius  had  been  formerly  with  Hipparinus,  and 
it  was  settled  that  the  land  force  should  be  under 
Dion's  orders,  the  independent  command  of  the  fleet 
remaining  to  Heraclides,  still  the  popular  character, 
especially  with  the  seamen.  Dion  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  use  the  well-disciplined  troops  which  had 
returned  with  him  against  Dionysius,  and  with  such 
effect  that  Nypsius  was  soon  compelled  to  abandon 
his  conquest,  and  withdraw  again  within  the  island. ^° 

»  Plutarch  describes  much  good  acting  on  the  occasion,  with 
considerable  stage  effect ;  but  the  story  is  not  fit  for  serious 
history. 

'°  Plutarch  pretends  that  Dion's  return  was  opposed  by  He- 
raclides, who  was  made  prisoner  by  him,  and  owed  life  and 
liberty  to  his  generosity.     His  own  accoimt  of  transactions. 
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The  zeal  of  Dion's  friends,  on  his  return,  but  still    sect. 
more   on  this  success,  broke  out   in  gross  extrava-  ' 


gancies.  They  paid  him  divine  honors ;  Diodonis  says 
as  a  hero,  or  demigod :  Plutarch,  to  whom,  under  the 
Roman  empire,  the  absurd  profaneness  was  familiar, 
says  they  called  him  a  god.  Such  extravagance  could 
not  but  maintain  and  increase  jealousy  among  the 
friends  of  Heraclides.  It  was  indeed  an  ill-fated 
city  whose  internal  peace  depended  upon  the  agree- 
ment of  rival  chiefs,  supported  by  parties  old  in 
mutual  animosity.  Dion  was  still  bent  upon  that  ^^."*'  ^'- 
scheme  of  an  improved  constitution,  said  to  have  been  p.  osi.  d. 
concerted  with  Plato.  For  whatever  cause  this  was 
disapproved  by  the  first  Dionysius,  under  whom  it 
seems  to  have  been  conceived,  or  by  the  second,  to 
whom  Dion,  according  to  his  panegyrist,  would 
allow  no  rest  for  his  urgency  to  carry  it  into  execu- 
tion, it  was  not  a  plan  for  increasing,  but  for  checking 
the  popular  power.  After  his  master  Plato,  Dion  ^^u  ibid, 
called  democracy  not  a  government,  but  a  market  for 
governors;  or,  if  a  phrase,  the  only  apposite  one  our 
language  affords,  might  be  allowed,  a  job-market. 
But  the  power,  and  of  course  the  safety,  of  Hera- 
clides and  his  principal  supporters  depended  upon 

confused  and  sometimes  contradictory  as  it  is,  shows  this  very 
little  likely ;  and  from  Diodorus  and  Nepos  it  appears  clearly 
imtrue.  But  Plutarch,  without  such  improvement  of  the  genuine 
accounts  of  Dion's  life,  would  have  wanted  ground  for  some 
fine  declamation  which  he  has  introduced  on  clemency  and 
magnanimity.  Yet  however  admirable  such  declamation  may 
be,  to  found  it  on  the  demolition  of  the  truth  and  even  proba- 
bility of  history,  is  a  practice  surely  not  without  inconvenience ; 
and  the  invective  against  Heraclides  as  a  popular  leader  on  one 
hand,  and  against  each  Dionysius  as  tjTants,  on  the  other,  is 
so  marked  with  malignity,  and,  as  not  only  Diodorus  and  Nepos, 
but  also  those  more  respectable  writers  Isocrates  and  Polybius, 
show,  so  unsupported  by  fact,  that  even  the  moral  tendency  of 
the  tale  seems  at  best  very  questionable. 
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CHAP,    their  influence  amono;  the  great  body  of  the  people. 

L  Any  check  therefore  upon  the  authority  of  the  ge- 
neral assembly  they  were  led  by  the  most  pressing 

piut.  vit.     interest  to  oppose.   Dion,  supported  by  his  mercenary 

p.  y7*9.  c.  army,  resisted  the  execution  of  the  decree,  which 
had  actually  passed,  for  the  partition  of  lands  and 
distribution  of  houses.  Perhaps  his  end  was  just 
and  patriotic,  but  his  measure  appears  to  have  been 
violent  and  tyrannical.  He  could  not  conceal,  his 
dissatisfaction  with  the  appointment  of  Heraclides  to 

Com.  Nep.  the  independent  command  of  the  fleet.  A  phrase 
of  Homer,  much  noticed  in  ancient  and  in  modern 
times,  was  frequently  in  his  mouth,  which  Pope  has 
well,  though  strongly  turned,  *  That  worst  of  tyrants, 
*  an  usurping  crowd:*  and  this,  with  the  comment 
which  ingenious  opponents  could  add,  did  him  great 
injury  in  popular  estimation. 

Syracuse  thus,  with  two  parties  only  not  at  open 
war  within  the  city,  and  a  third  against  which  both 
carried  arms  in  the  citadel,  could  not  be  the  florish- 
ing  and  commanding  state  which  it  had  been  under 
either  Dionysius;  and  yet  among  the  Sicilian  cities 
Syracuse  remained  powerful.  Among  all  those  cities 
also  was  yet  a  relic  of  the  party  of  Dionysius.  This, 
the  party  which,  from  of  old,  had  principally  main- 
tained the  connexion  of  Syracuse  with  Lacedaemon, 
seems,  in  its  existing  distress,  to  have  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  Lacedaemonian  government,  to  which 
piut  vit.  j^-  jjj^(j  occasionally  afforded  assistance.  Pharax,  a 
p.  979.  E.  Lacedaemonian,  charged  with  the  interests  of  Lace- 
daemon in  Sicily,  was  in  the  Agrigentine  territory 
with  some  troops  under  his  command.^^  This  was 
considered  by  the  Syracusan  government  as  highly 


•'  We  are 
of  Sicilian 
four  years 


ire  here  reduced  to  depend  upon  Plutarch,  all  notice 
affairs  failing,  in  extant  copies  of  Diodorus,  for  nearly 
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threatening  to  their  interest.     Plutarch,  commonly    sect. 
careless  of  coherency,  and  here  more  than  commonly  ' 

defective  and  confused,  assigns  no  cause  for  their 
alarm,  but  proceeds  to  relate  that,  ceasing  to  press 
the  siege  of  the  island,  they  sent  the  greatest  part 
of  their  force,  the  army  under  Dion,  the  fleet  under 
Heraclides,  to  oppose  Pharax.  Between  such  rivals 
as  Dion  and  Heraclides  just  co-operation  could  hardly 
be.  Dion  then,  compelled  by  the  impatience  of  his 
licentious  army  to  fight  at  disadvantage,  was  defeated. 
Heraclides,  presently  after,  without  communicating 
his  purpose  to  the  commander  of  the  land  force, 
sailed  eastward.  Dion,  apprehending  he  was  gone 
for  Syracuse,  in  extreme  jealousy  so  hastened  thither 
with  his  cavalry  that,  though  it  was  night  before  he 
moved,  he  arrived  by  a  march  reckoned  of  eighty 
miles  at  the  third  hour  of  the  next  day. 

This  appears  to  have  been  esteemed  by  Dion's  par- 
tizans  a  very  meritorious  exploit.  Whether  it  was 
on  any  fair  ground  to  be  justified  means  to  judge 
fail,  but  clearly  it  was  a  great  party  stroke  for  Hera- 
clides; and  his  principal  friends  were  excluded  from 
the  city.  Nevertheless  it  was  far  from  placing  Dion 
and  his  party  in  any  easy  circumstances  there; 
deprived  of  all  co-operation  from  the  fleet,  which 
remained  strongly  attached  to  Heraclides.  But  the 
fleet  felt  the  want  of  the  city  not  less  than  the  city 
of  the  fleet.  The  inducements  to  accommodation 
thus  being  mutual,  and  a  Lacedaemonian,  Gaesylus, 
becoming  mediator,  a  reconciliation,  for  the  present, 
between  the  rival  chiefs  was  effected. 

What  was  the  policy  of  the  Lacedaemonian  govern- 
ment at  this  time  in  regard  to  Sicilian  affairs,  or  what 
the  views  of  either  Pharax  or  Gaesylus,  its  officers 
and  ministers,  does  not  appear.    No  consequences  of 
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CHAP,    the  victory  obtained  by  Pharax  against  Dion  are 

XXXII  • 

L  mentioned.  The  reported  conduct  of  Gaesylus  how- 
ever shows  that  the  old  connexion  of  Lacedsemon 
with  the  party  of  Dionysius  no  longer  subsisted,  and 
that  on  the  contrary  its  weight  was  rather  given  to 
the  opposite  scale.  Pressed  then  by  sea  and  land, 
former  friends  having  become  adverse,  and  means  no 
longer  occurring  to  avert  threatened  famine,  Apol- 
locrates  negotiated  for  a  capitulation  with  Dion  in 
preference  to  Heraclides.  Surrendering  then  the 
island  and  citadel,  he  was  allowed  to  withdraw  with 
his  followers  to  his  father  in  Italy. 


SECTION  IV. 

Power  of  Dion.  Measures  for  reforming  the  constitution. 
Assassination  of  Heraclides.  Tyranny  and  assassination  of 
Dion. 

The  reconciliation  of  Dion  and  Heraclides  having 
been  produced  merely  by  political  necessity,  when 
that  necessity  ceased  their  contest  for  superiority  was 
piut  vit.  renewed.  Dion  represented  to  the  people  that  the 
p.  980.  A.  expense  of  the  fleet,  which  pressed  heavily  upon 
them,  might  now  be  spared.  The  fleet  accordingly 
was  laid  up,  and  Heraclides  its  commander  reduced 
to  a  private  station;  Dion  remaining  general-auto- 
crator,  without  any  other  in  a  situation  to  balance 
his  authority.^*^ 

*2  In  Plutarch's  account  the  reduction  of  the  fleet  is  stated 
first,  and  the  surrender  of  the  island  afterward;  but  he  is 
always  careless  of  any  other  order  in  his  narrative  than  what 
may  set  a  particular  fact  in  a  striking  point  of  view.  He  wanted 
to  pass  at  once  from  the  surrender  of  the  island  to  a  display  of 
Dion's  greatness  and  glory,  and  for  this  advantage  lie  would 
disjHinse  with  any  explanation  to  his  reader  on  what  ground  liis 
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Dion  was  now,  as  far  as  may  be  gathered  from    sect. 
ancient  writers,  not  less  than  either  Dionysius  had         ' 


been,  king  or  tyrant  of  Syracuse ;  differing  prin- 
cipally in  the  want  of  that  popularity  through  which 
the  first  Dionysius  had  executed  such  great  things  in 
peace  and  in  war,  at  home  and  abroad,  and  extended 
the  supremacy  of  Syracuse  over  the  whole  Grecian 
interest  in  Sicily  and  in  Italy,  to  the  great  advantage 
of  all ;  a  popularity  which,  passing  as  a  kind  of  in- 
heritance to  his  son,  and  adhering  to  hira  even  under 
great  deficiencies  of  conduct,  maintained  him  so  long, 
and  long  so  peacefully,  in  his  high  situation.     Plu- 
tarch, amid  the  most  extravagant  panegyric  of  Dion,  Vit.  Dion, 
has  avowed,  in  plain  terms,  that  the  Syracusans  hated  ^ 
him.^^  Dion  was  aware  of  his  own  unpopularity,  and  p.  980.  f. 
yet,  what  can  be  well  done  only  through  the  highest 
popularity,  he  would  persevere  in  a  reformation  of 
the  constitution.     So  bent  he  was  upon  his  project 
that,    seeing   his   party   weak,    he    endeavoured   to 
strengthen  himself  by  foreign  aid,  seeking  assistance 
from  Corinth,  where  the  title  of  parent-city  might 
soften  the  prejudice  that  would  attach  against  any 
other  foreign  power. 

What  has  been  really  the  merit  or  demerit  of  his 
plan  we  have  no  information.  It  may  be  however 
not  unreasonable  to  believe  that  a  man,  as  he  was,  of 
acknowledged  talents,  who  had  studied  under  one 
of  the  greatest  philosophers,  and  acted  many  years 

hero  could  pretend  to  the  people,  or  even  with  a  view  to  his 
own  interest  desire  them,  to  believe  that  the  fleet  was  no  longer 
wanted,  while  the  close  blockade  of  the  island  was  so  great  an 
object  for  all,  and  without  the  fleet  impossible. 

"'E/iiffowv  Tov  Aiwva,  p.  975.  A.  On  other  occasions  Plutarch 
is  generally  a  preacher  of  democratical  doctrine,  but  here,  to 
revenge  his  hero,  he  is  severe  upon  democracy. 
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CHAP,    under  one  of  the  greatest  politicians  of  his  own  or 

XXXII  •  • 

'_  any  age,  would,  in  altering,  considerably  improve  a 

constitution  such  as  was  then  the  Syracusan,  sunk  as 
it  was  through  interested  flattery  and  indulgence  to 
the  multitude,  to  a  state  apparently  not  better  than 
that  in  which  it  was  on  the  first  rise  of  Hermocrates, 
at  the  time  of  the  Athenian  invasion.  But  in  carrying 
this  plan  into  execution  he  was  evidently  indiscreet; 
highly  indiscreet  and  highly  arbitrary.  He  seems 
clearly  not  to  have  profited  from  that  admonition  of 
the  tragic  poet  to  which  we  have  already  more  than 

Com.  Nep.  oucc  adverted.  When  alarm  and  indignation  at  his 
conduct  were  manifested  among  the  people,  instead 
of  endeavouring  to  appease  he  would  overbear.  Hera- 
clides,  reduced  as  he  was  to  a  private  situation,  found 
means  to  profit  from  Dion's  indiscretion  so  as  to  be 
still  formidable  by  his  popularity,  which  increased 
as  Dion's  waned.  Whatever  the  general-autocrator 
proposed  in  the  assembly  was  thwarted  by  the  favorite 
of  the  people.  Dion's  proud  spirit  could  ill  brook 
this  revived  opposition  from  a  fallen  rival,  and  his 

Ibid.         philosophy  was  weak  against  the  alluring  proposal  to 

Dion.    *    still  the  annoyance  by  the  base  crime  of  assassination. 

p.  981.  D,  jjaraclides  was  murdered  in  his  own  house,  by 
persons  commissioned  by  Dion  for  the  purpose. 

This  atrocious  deed,  as  even  Plutarch  has  been  fair 
enough  to  acknowledge,  excited  great  and  general 
indignation  in  Syracuse.  Yet  in  the  existing  law- 
lessness, unless  it  should  be  rather  called  the  existing 
tyranny,  no  judicial  inquiry  seems  to  have  followed. 
Dion,  known  as  he  was  for  the  murderer,  proposed 
to  allay  the  popular  anger  by  a  show  of  respect  for 
the  dead  body.  It  was  buried  with  great  pomp  under 
his  direction,  himself  attending.  But  his  panegyrist, 
to  whom  we  owe  this  curious  particular,  has  been 
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IV. 


true  enough  to  a  better  morality  to  avow  that  con-    sect 
science  of  the  wickedness  embittered  all  Dion's  fol- 
lowing days." 

It  has  been  apparently  in  tenderness  for  his  hero*s 
reputation  that  Plutarch  has  omitted  all  account  of 
transactions  in  Syracuse  from  the  death  of  Heraclides 
to  the  completion  of  the  tragedy  by  the  death  of 
Dion ;  a  short  but  interesting  period,  reported  suc- 
cinctly by  the  more  impartial  Roman  biographer  thus : 

*  No  man  any  longer  now  thought  himself  safe  in  Com.  Nep. 

*  Syracuse,  when  Dion,  after  the  removal  of  his  op-  ^ 

*  ponent,  in  a  still  more  arbitrary  manner  than  before, 

*  seized  and  divided  among  his  soldiers  the  property 

*  of  any  whom  he  supposed  his  adversaries.     Never- 

*  theless,  with  all  the  confiscations,  the  expenses  of 
'  this  arbitrary  government  so  exceeded  the  income 

*  that  he  was  driven  to  press  upon  the  purses  of  his 

*  friends;  and  thus  dissatisfaction  was  extended  among 

*  the  wealthy  and  powerful.*  Information,  much  to 
be  desired,  fails  us,  what  was  become  of  the  revenue 
with  which  the  first  Dionysius  had  done  such  mighty 
things.  '  But  Dion,'  continues  the  biographer,  '  irri- 
'  tated  more  than  admonished  by  the  appearance  of 

*  ill  humor  among  all  ranks,  inveighed  most  impa- 

*  tiently  against  the  unsteadiness  of  men,  now  thwart- 

•♦  Barthelemy ,  in  his  learned  romance  of  Anacharsis,  has  taken 
Dion  as  a  favorite  hero,  and  even  outstripped  Plutarch  in  ex- 
travagance of  panegyric,  concealing  many  of  the  disadvantageous 
truths  which  Plutarch  has  revealed.  Thus  far,  were  romance 
only  his  purpose  and  not  history,  he  might  be  excused.  But 
he  admits  the  consent  of  Dion  to  the  assassination  of  Heraclides 
for  the  purpose  of  justifying  it.  His  unfortunate  nephew  has 
probably  seen  and  felt  enough  not  to  be  so  fond  of  those  prin- 
ciples which  the  uncle,  and  his  great  patron  the  duke  of  Choi- 
seul,  contributed  to  spread  in  France. —  (This  note  was  written 
when  Barthelemy,  the  nephew,  was  exiled  to  Cayenne.) 
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CHAP.    *  ing  his  best  purposes,  who  a  little  before  were  pro- 
— - — -L  *  mising  him  every  support,  and  equalling  him  with 


the  gods.     Such  reproaches  gained  him  no  party; 

*  and,  when  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  most  powerful 

*  men  became  generally  known,  while  the  discontent 

*  of  the  military  was  made  public  by  petulant  clamors 

*  for  pay  long  in  arrear,  the  body  of  the  people  freely 

*  vented  their  sentiments,  calling  Dion  a  tyrant  no 

*  longer  to  be  borne/ 

Plutarch,  desirous  of  softening  the  tyrannical  cha- 
racter of  his  hero,  which  he  knew  not  how  entirely 
to  conceal,  says  that,  mistrusting  and  scorning  his 
fellow-citizens,  he  sent  for  Corinthians  to  be  his  as- 
sociates in  council  and  in  authority.'^  The  reality 
and  the  character  of  his  tyranny  are  thus  largely 
shown.  Yet  the  association  of  Dorians,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  a  Dorian  state,  would  be  less  generally 
offensive  than  the  administration  of  lonians;  and  a 
Corinthian,  as  of  the  mother-city  of  Syracuse,  would 
be  more  acceptable  than  any  other  Dorian.  But 
Com.  Nep.  Diou's  most  Confidential  assistant  in  civil  and  in  raili- 
piut.  v*it  tary  business,  (so  far  Plutarch  and  Nepos  agree,)  was 
Callippus  an  Athenian.  His  popularity  was  so  com- 
pletely gone,  and  his  mistrust  of  his  fellow-citizens 
such,  that  he  employed  Callippus  as  a  spy  among 
them,  to  discover  and  report  their  sentiments  and 
their  purposes.  To  enable  a  foreigner,  and  one  so 
known  to  have  been  in  his  confidence,  to  execute 
effectually  such  an  office,  a  plan  of  dissimulation  was 
agreed  upon  between  them :  Callippus  was  to  pretend 
concurrence  with  those  most  dissatisfied  with  Dion, 
who  was  equally  to  profess  dissatisfaction  with  him. 
But  in  the  course  of  this  employment  Callippus  found 

"  MeraTTE/uTrcrat  2'  tK  Kopivdov  (TVfi€ov\ovs  /cat    avyap'^^oyraSf 
fnra^iwv  tovq  TroXi'rae.      Plut,  V.  Dion,  p.  981.  C. 


Dion 
p.  982 
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that,  if  he  remained  faithful  to  Dion,  he  must  pro-  sect. 
bably  fall  with  him,  whereas  by  betraying  him  he_ 
might  rise  on  his  ruin.  Daring,  cunning,  and  un- 
principled, (if  we  may  trust  the  panegyrist  of  Dion, 
from  whom  alone  report  of  his  character  and  actions 
hath  reached  us,)  he  resolved  upon  the  latter.  Ex- 
ample for  assassination,  a  crime  to  which  the  Syra- 
cusans  were  perhaps  before  but  too  prone,  had  been 
given  by  Dion  himself.  A  plot  was  formed  against 
him,  and  there  seems  to  have  been  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  persons  so  far  engaged  as  to  give  it  their  ap- 
probation. Rumor  of  it  got  abroad,  and  reached 
Dion's  family.  Confiding  in  his  supposed  friend,  or 
at  a  loss  for  another  in  whom  he  might  confide,  he 
would  himself  take  no  measures  of  prevention :  but 
his  wife  and  sister,  it  is  said,  communicated  their 
suspicions  to  Callippus,  nor  would  be  satisfied  with 
his  assurances  of  fidelity  till  he  had  sworn  it  before 
them  in  the  temple  of  Proserpine,  with  every  cere- 
mony supposed  to  give  firmest  sanction  to  an  oath, 
covered  with  the  goddess's  purple  robe,  and  bearing 
a  flaming  torch  in  his  hand. 

But  Callippus  having  advanced  too  far  to  retreat 
with  any  safety,  the  discovery  that  he  was  suspected 
was  admonition  to  hasten  the  execution  of  the  plot. 
A  day  of  public  festivity  was  chosen,  when  the  people 
would  be  collected  where  it  was  known  Dion  would 
avoid  attending.  For  security  against  commotion, 
commanding  points  in  the  city  were  occupied  by 
troops  in  the  confidence  of  the  conspirators,  and  a 
trireme  was  prepared  in  the  harbour  for  ready  flight, 
should  it  become  desirable.  Matters  being  thus  ar- 
ranged, some  Zacynthian  soldiers  went  without  arms 
to  Dion's  house,  and  pretending  an  errand  to  speak 
with  him  on  business  of  the  mercenary  troops,  pushed 
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CHAP,    into  the  room  where  he  was,  and  immediately  shut 

XXXII  ■  . 

^  the  door.     His  very  guards,  according  to  Nepos,  had 

they  had  any  disposition  to  it,  might  easily  have  saved 

him ;  for  tumult  was  heard  while  Dion  for  some  time 

resisted  his  unarmed  assailants;  yet  none  moved  to 

his  relief.     The  business  of  murder  was  at  length 

completed  with  a  sword  which  Lycon,  a  Syracusan, 

handed  to  the  foreign  assassins  through  a  window. 

B.C.  352.   Thus  with  his  life  ended  the  administration  of  Dion, 

[B.C. 353.  about  four  years  after  his  return  from  Peloponnesus, 

Diod.  1. 16  ^"^   about  the   fifty-fifth  of  his  age;  a  man  whose 

c-3i-_      eulosfy  amonff  ancient  writers  has  far  exceeded  what 

Com.Nep,  ^^        .    .   ^  „.  .  .  ■        -n 

vit.  Dion,    any  remammg  account  oi  his  actions  can  justify. 


SECTION  V. 

The  Athenian  Callippus  general-autocrator  of  Syractise.  Hip- 
parinns  general-autocrator.  Ill  condition  of  the  Grecian  cities 
of  Sicily.  Quiet  of  the  Italian  cities.  Restoration  ofDionysius 
in  Syracuse. 

Still  in  proceeding  with  Sicilian  history,  much  as 
such  guidance  as  that  of  Thucydides  or  Xenophon 
fails,  yet  for  facts  of  a  public  nature  accounts  re- 
main ;  ill  connected  indeed,  and  often  defective,  but 
consistent  and  probable,  with  little  important  varia- 
tion from  one  another.  Secret  history,  in  which  the 
writers  on  Sicilian  affairs  are  more  ample,  of  course 
should  be  received  with  caution,  and  their  panegyric 
and  their  invective  those  who  seek  truth  will  equally 
disregard.  The  Syracusan  constitution,  as  it  existed 
under  either  the  elder  Dionysius,  or  Dion,  is  very 
defectively  reported;  but  the  character  of  the  ad- 
ministration under  each  may  be  in  a  great  degree 
gathered  from   the  circumstances   of  the   death  of 
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each,   and  what  hnmediately  followed.     The  elder    sect. 
Dionysius,  as  we  have  seen,  died  in  peace,  at  a  mature  .        — 
age,  surrounded  by  his  friends,  respected  by  his  ene- 
mies, leaving  his  family  florishing,  and  his  countiy 
by  far  the  most  florishing  of  Grecian  states.     The 
first  following  public  measure  was  to  assemble  the 
people,  and  commit  to  them  the  choice  of  a  first 
magistrate.     The  accounts  come  only  from  the  ene- 
mies  of  the  family,  and  yet  no  violence  upon  the 
public  voice  is  pretended:  the  general  favor,  which 
had  attached  so  many  years  to  the  father,  passed  as 
an  inheritance  to  the  son ;  so  that  a  youth  of  un- 
certain merit  was,  for  the  father's  sake,  raised  to  the 
first  situation  in  the  commonwealth,  and  with  cir- 
cumstances so  advantageous  as  to  retain  it  peaceably, 
notwithstanding  great  disadvantages  of  character  and 
conduct,  during  eleven  years.     When,  on  the  con- 
trary, Dion,  after  having  held  the  administration  four 
years,  was  cut  off  by  sedition,  the  circumstances  of 
the  state  were  far  from  florishing;  empire  gone,  re- 
venue gone,  population  diminished,  faction  raging. 
Instead  then  of  an  assembly  of  citizens,  an  army  of 
mercenaries  decided  the  succession  to  the  first  magi- 
stracy ;  and  Callippus,  a  foreigner  of  Ionian  race,  an 
Athenian,  of  character  stained  with  imputation  of  the 
murder  of  Dion,  ruled  with  sovereign  power  during 
thirteen  months.'''     Callippus  was,  no  doubt,  a  man 
of  talents,  which  he  is  said  to  have  improved  in  the  Athen.i.ii. 
school  of  Plato ;  and  what  was  his  real  guilt  seems  vd%)8r 
ill  ascertained.    The  family  of  Dion  continued  under 
his  government  to  live  in  Syracuse,  and  apparently 
might  have  lived  secure,  had  they  avoided  plots  against 
it.    But  the  relics  of  the  party  moving  sedition,  they, 

"  AafiirpoQ  ^y   koI  i:arE~i\e  rag  "LvpaKovaaQ.      Plat.   v.  Dion, 
p.  983.    'Hp^e  fxijvag  rpeiaKUthKa.     Diod.  1.  16.  C.  31. 
VOL.  VI.  D 
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CHAP,    as  implicated  in  the  measures  for  disturbing  the  exist- 
'_  ing  order  of  things,  were  compelled  to  fly  to  Leontini. 


That  interest  then,  which  Dion  during  four  years 
at  the  head  of  affairs  in  Syracuse  had  failed  to  acquire, 
B.  c.  35h  the  family  of  Dionysius  yet  retained.     Hipparinus, 
[B.c.352.*son  of  the  elder  Dionysius  by  Aristomache,  sister  of 
Dii.  1. 16.  I^ion,  arriving  in  a  critical  moment  when  Callippus 
c.  36.         Yvas  absent   on  some  expedition,   a  revolution  was 
Dion.        effected  in  his  favor,  and  he  held  the  chief  power  two 
^'      '       years.     Callippus,  driven  to  wander  with  his  merce- 
naries in  quest  of  new  fortune,  after  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  upon  Messena,  made  himself  master  of  Rhe- 
gium,  but  soon  perished  there  by  assassination. 

Of  the  government  of  Hipparinus  in  Syracuse  we 
learn  no  more  than  that  it  was  neither  florishing  nor 
lasting.  Nor  was  it  succeeded  by  a  government  either 
florishing  or  lasting.  Syracuse,  so  long  the  super- 
intending state,  being  too  much  distracted  to  hold  its 
superintendency,  lawlessness  and  confusion  pervaded 
the  Sicilian  Greek  cities.  During  five  or  six  years 
of  this  confusion  history  of  Sicilian  affairs  fails.  At 
length,  in  the  third  year  of  the  hundred  and  eighth 
Olympiad,  the  three  hundred  and  forty-fourth  before 
B.  c.  344.  the  Christian  era,  eight  years  after  the  death  of  Dion, 

OL  108  ^  .    . 

^'  the  state  of  Sicily,  the  result  of  his  celebrated  expe- 
dition for  its  deliverance,  is  described  by  his  panegyrist 
piut.vit.     Plutarch  thus:   *  Syracuse,  under  no  settled  govern- 

Tim.  init.  -  •  />  i 

*  ment,  but  among  many  competitors  lor  the  sove- 

*  reignty  passing  from  tyrant  to  tyrant,  became  through 

*  excess  of  misery  almost  a  desert.     Of  the  rest  of 

[*  '  Callippus  governed  Syracuse  thirteen  months  :  ^p|e  ju^vas  rpficTKolSeKa 
'  Diod.  xvi.  31.  and  was  driven  from  the  city, — riTTr]de\s  i^eireae  ttjs  vdKews,  in 
'  the  archonship  of  Eudemus  B.  C,  35§.  Diod.  xvi.  36.  The  thirteen  months 
'  bring  down  his  expulsion  to  the  year  B.  C.  352.  near  midsummer.  He  was 
'  still  living  in  the  year  of  Thcssalus  B.  C.  35^.  Diod.  xvi.  45.  and  is  mentioned 
»  by  Demosthenes  in  B.  C.  350.'     Chnton,  Fasti  Hellen.  p.  267-  note  t.] 
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*  Grecian  Sicily,  through  unceasing  hostilities,  part    sect. 

*  was  absolutely  depopulated  and  waste.     The  popu-  ' 

*  lation  of  almost  every  town,  which  had  a  remaining 

*  people,  was  contaminated  by  a  mixture  of  barbarians 

*  and  mercenary  soldiers,  who,  for  want  of  regular 

*  pay,  were  driven  to  any  venture  for  subsistence.' 
In  the  coloring  of  this  picture  Plutarch  has  had  in 
view  to  prepare  his  readers  for  panegyric  of  a  new 
hero ;  and  yet  that  it  is  little  if  at  all  overcharged 
appears  from  other  accounts  and  from  the  result, 
which  seems  not  ill  summed  up  in  these  words  of 
Diodorus :   *  The  Syracusans,  divided  into  factions,  Diod.  i,  le. 

*  and  compelled  to  submit  to  many,  and  great  and  *^' 

*  various  tyrannies,  at  length  came  to  the  resolution 

*  of  sending  to  their  mother-city  Corinth  for  a  ge- 

*  neral,  who  might  command  respect  from  all  parties, 

*  and  repress  the  overweening  ambition  of  individuals.* 

While  Syracuse  and  most  of  the  Grecian  part  of 
Sicily  were  in  this  wretched  situation,  the  Italian 
towns  seem  to  have  remained  nearly  in  the  state  of 
regular  government  and  prosperity  in  which  the  elder 
Dionysius  left  them.  We  hear  of  neither  tyrants 
nor  civil  war  among  them,  except  in  the  occupation 
of  Rhegium  by  Callippus,  nor  of  any  popular  dis- 
content. There,  on  his  expulsion  from  Syracuse, 
the  younger  Dionysius  had  found  an  advantageous 
asylum.  Locri,  his  mother's  native  city,  was  mostly 
his  residence.  Little  disposed  to  activity,  and  little 
troubled  by  ambition,  he  would  perhaps  there  have 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  as  much  ease  as 
was  commonly  enjoyed  under  Grecian  governments, 
if  the  importunity  of  friends  and  partizans,  suffering 
under  the  actual  state  of  things  in  Sicily,  and  ex- 
pecting only  increased  oppression  from  any  new  pre- 
valence of  the  Corinthian  party,  had  not  again  brought 

D  2 
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CHAP,  him  into  action.  It  was  not  however  on  any  light 
1_  ground  that  he  engaged  in  a  new  expedition  to  Sy- 
racuse. His  party  there  was  so  strong,  and  things  had 
been  so  prepared,  that  Nesaeus,  who  had  acquired  the 
lead  in  the  government,  was  obliged  to  retire  before 
him.  He  was  again  elected  general- autocrator ;  and, 
in  consequence  of  the  confusion  of  all  the  regular 
powers  of  government  in  the  course  of  the  long 
troubles,  became  a  much  more  absolute  sovereign, 
though  within  a  much  narrowed  dominion,  than  when 
he  first  succeeded  his  father. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

Affairs  of  the  Grecian  settlements  in  Sicily  and  Italy 
from  the  restoration  of  the  younger  Dionysius  ta 
the  death  of  Timoleon. 


SECTION  I. 

Expedition  of  the  Carthaginians  into  Sicily  under  Hanno.  Gre- 
cian cities  in  Sicily  under  the  government  of  single  chiefs. 
Death  of  the  widows  of  Dion  and  of  the  elder  Dionysius.  Ap- 
plication for  interforence  of  Corinth  in  the  affairs  of  Sicily. 
Circumstances  of  Corinth.  Timoleon  appointed  to  manage  the 
Corinthian  interest  in  Sicily. 

Fortunately  for  the  Grecian  interest  in  Sicily    sect. 
the  Carthaginian  government,  whether  prevented  by        ' 
domestic  troubles  or  engaged  by  greater  views  else- 
where, made  no  use  of  those  opportunities  which  the 
weakness  incident  to  the  administration  of  a  man  of 
the  character  of  the  younger  Dionysius,  and  the  dis- 
tractions which  followed  the  expedition  of  Dion,  af- 
forded for  prosecuting  by  arms  any  views  of  ambition 
there.    Its  policy  meanwhile,  or  at  least  the  conduct  Diod.  i.  le. 
of  its  officers,  was  liberal  and  able.     The  attachment  ^  ^^' 
even  of  the  Grecian  towns  in  the  western  parts  was 
conciliated;  and  it  appears  from  Diodorus  that  those 
towns  shared  little  in  the  ruin  which  Plutarch  has 
represented  as  so  universally  sweeping  over  the  island,  pi^t.  ^it 
After  the  decay  of  the  great  naval  force  which  the  '^"°°^-  ""** 
first  Dionysius  raised,  the  Carthaginians  had  held 
complete  command  of  the  sea;  and  this,  in  the  di- 
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XXXIII 


CHAP,    vided  state  of  the  Greeks  produced  by  Dion*s  ex- 

'■V--VTir  T.      •  IT 

_  pedition,  would  be  perhaps  more  advantageous  to  a 
commercial  people  than  any  extension  of  territorial 
command.  The  first  warlike  measures  of  the  Car- 
thaginian government  were  professed,  and  apparently 
intended,  not  against  the  Greeks,  but  merely  to  re- 
press the  rapine  of  the  Campanians,  who,  with  such 
faithless  violence,  had  settled  themselves  in  Entella, 
and  retained,  to  the  annoyance  of  their  peaceful  neigh- 
bours, their  habit  of  war  and  appetite  for  plunder. 

Among  the  Grecian  cities  unconnected  with  Car- 
thage there  seems  to  have  been  at  this  time  no  regu- 
larity of  government  or  security  for  individuals,  but 
where  some  one  powerful  man  could  hold  sovereign 
sway.  With  his  own  party  that  powerful  man  had 
the  title  of  governor,  prince,  or  potentate:'  by  an 
opposite  party  he  would  of  course  be  called  tyrant. 
His  power  indeed  could  be  little  defined  by  law;  he 
must  necessarily  act  according  to  emergencies;  and 
the  character  of  his  administration  would  be  decided 
by  his  character,  and  his  sense  of  his  own  interest. 
His  situation  nearly  resembled  that  of  the  feudal 
barons  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries. 

Of  those  who  thus  held  sovereign  sway  in  the 
Sicilian  Greek  cities  Dionysius  perhaps  was  the  most 
powerful :  for,  though  Syracuse  was  lamentably  fallen, 
and  in  Syracuse  itself  his  authority,  though  little 
regularly  limited,  was  ill  settled,  yet  his  interest  in 
Italy  gave  him  weight.  Next,  and  perhaps  for  power 
within  Sicily  hardly  second,  were  Icetes  of  Leontini 
and  Andromachus  of  Tauromenium.  Andromachus 
stood  as  head  of  that  party  throughout  the  Sicilian 
and  Italian  cities  which  had  always  been  adverse  to 
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the  family  of  Dionysius ;  and  by  his  success  at  Tauro-    sect. 
meniuin  he  had  acquired  the  consideration  of  restorer,        ' 
or,  in  the  ancient  phrase,  second  founder  of  the  in- 
terest of  that  party  in  Sicily. 

Icetes  had  been  a  confidential  friend  of  Dion,  on 
whose  death,  accompanied  by  the  mercenary  force 
which  served  under  him,  and  those  citizens  who  de- 
sired to  avoid  the  new  power  in  Syracuse,  he  had 
withdrawn  to  Leontini.  That  place,  more  than  any  piut  vit. 
other  in  Sicily,  had  been  always  well  disposed  to  J^J^ 
Dion.  Thither  therefore  his  widow  and  his  sister, 
widow  of  the  elder  Dionysius,  had  retired  from  the 
government  of  Callippus.  At  first  they  were  treated 
with  apparent  tenderness  and  respect;  but,  after  no 
long  time,  under  pretence  of  placing  them  in  better  TtaoL  "** 
security,  they  were  embarked  for  Peloponnesus,  and,  p-  -^2. 
in  pursuance  of  orders,  it  is  said,  from  Icetes,  mur- 
dered in  the  passage.  Among  infelicities  likely  to 
attend  haughty  and  morose  tempers,  like  Dion's,  may 
be  reckoned  failure  in  the  choice  of  friends.  But 
though  this  tale  of  horror  comes  from  Plutarch,  the 
panegyrist  of  Dion,  it  seems  liable  to  some  reasonable 
doubt.  The  manner  of  the  murder  the  biographer 
mentions  to  have  been  variously  reported.  If  then 
Icetes  directed  it,  he  did  not  intend  it  should  be 
known  that  he  directed  it;  and  how  that  became 
known  we  are  not  informed.  What  temptation  would 
lead  Icetes  to  the  crime  does  not  appear.  That  the 
unfortunate  women  perished  in  the  passage  was  pro- 
bably of  public  notoriety.  If  it  was  by  accident, 
party  calumny  may  thence  have  gathered  opportunity 
to  asperse  Icetes.  But  they  may  have  been  destroyed 
by  the  pirates  who  infested  those  seas ;  or,  in  the  op- 
portunity among  the  Greek  republics  for  the  worst 
criminals  to  escape,  the  crew,  to  whose  charge  they 
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CHAP,  were  committed,  may  have  been  tempted  to  murder 
^  them  for  the  small  riches  they  might  carry.  In  the 
want  of  means  to  ascertain  the  fact,  where  such  tales  of 
secret  crimes  want  both  authentication  and  probability, 
they  can  rarely  deserve  regard  in  histwy ;  and  ac- 
cordingly many  such,  some  of  celebrity,  have  been 
unnoticed  here. 

But  though  this  shocking  tale,  related  by  the  phi- 
losophical biographer,  the  panegyrist  of  Dion,  is  of 
very  doubtful  appearance,  yet  the  character  of  Icetes 
seems  not  to  have  been  altogether  creditable  to  Dion's 
Piutvit.     choice  of  a  friend.     When  the  return  of  Dionvsius 

Timol.  init.  11' 

Diod.  1. 16.  to  Syracuse  made  the  residence  of  the  more  violent 
of  those  in  opposition  to  him  unsafe  or  uneasy  there, 
those  most  obnoxious  for  past  violence  resorted  to 
Leontini.  Men  of  quieter  and  more  respectable 
character  generally,  and  especially  those  of  higher 
rank,  preferred  the  refuge  of  Tauromenium,  under 
the  government  of  Andromachus.  Other  chiefs  held 
an  independent  or  almost  independent  authority  in 
some  of  the  smaller  towns.  Dionysius,  Icetes  and 
Andromachus  stood  as  chiefs  of  three  principal  parties, 
each  in  a  state  of  war  with  both  the  others;  and  with 
such  a  spirit  of  animosity  pervading  all,  so  inflamed 
arid  maintained  by  opposition  of  interest,  that  com- 
position between  them  was  hardly  possible. 

In  circumstances  so  distressing  for  all  who  held 
property,  or  desired  settled  life,  among  the  Grecian 
possessions  in  Sicily,  the  rumor  of  preparation  at 
Carthage  for  a  new  expedition,  though  the  Campa- 
nians  of  Entella,  who  had  given  sufficient  occasion 
for  it,  were  alone  its  avowed  object,  excited  great  and 
reasonable  alarm.  Union,  under  the  lead  of  any  man, 
or  any  city  of  Sicily,  appeared  beyond  hope.  These 
circumstances  being  taken  into  consideration  by  the 
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refugees  in  Tauromenium,  tlie  proposition  was  made    sect. 
to  solicit  the  interference  of  Corinth,  the  mother-city        ' 
of  Syracuse  and  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  Dorian 
Greeks  of  Sicily,  as  what  alone  could  have  authority 
to  conciliate  the  adverse  spirits  enough  to  bring  them 
to  a  coalition  necessary  for  the  safety  of  all.     Pre- 
cedents of  such  a  measure  were  numerous.     Among 
the  Greeks  it  was  generally  held  reputable,    and 
pleasing  to  the  gods,  for  colonies,  on  important  oc- 
casions, to  desire  a  leader  from  the  mother-country. 
The  Syracusans  themselves,  no  longer  ago  than  the 
Athenian  war,  had  admitted  Corinthians  to  chief  com- 
mands in  their  forces.  From  Tauromenium  therefore 
communication  being  managed  in  Syracuse  and  other 
towns,  numbers  were  found  to  approve  the  proposal.- 
But  Corinth  itself  was  at  this  time  distracted  by 
contest  of  factions.     To  resist  aggression  from  Argos 
the  government  had  been  driven   to  the  resource, 
which  we  have  seen  it  formerly  using,  of  employing  Ch.  28.  s.  3. 
an  army  of  those  adventurers,  or  they  might  perhaps  " 
be  called  traders,  in  military  business,  commonly  dis- 
tinguished, after  the  Latin  phrase,  by  the  name  of 
mercenaries.     Under  the  able  and  spirited  conduct  ^'^od-  ^  ic. 

.  .  .       c.  60. 

of  Timophanes,  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  families  piut.  vit. 
of  Corinth,  success  rather  beyond  hope  had  attended    ™° ' 
the  Corinthian  arms.  His  popularity,  before  extensive, 
was  thus  greatly  increased;  and  thus,  with  his  power 

'  Both  Diodorus  and  Plutarch  mention  this  measure  as  the 
act  of  the  SjTacusans.  They  do  not  however  say,  and  it  cannot 
be  supposed,  it  was  a  regular  act  of  the  Syracusan  people,  under 
the  newly  restored  administration  of  Dionysius.  But  every  party 
of  Syracusans,  every  knot  of  Syracusans,  in  and  out  of  Syracuse, 
would  call  themselves,  and  be  called  by  their  friends,  the  Syra- 
cusans. It  is  in  the  sequel  specified  by  Diodorus  that  the  com- 
munication with  Corinth  was  conducted  by  the  refugees  in 
Tauromenium. 
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CHAP,    accruing  from  command  of  the  mercenaries,  eave  him 

XXXIII 

_J 1  great  means  for  purposes  of  ambition.     What  the  real 

merit  of  the  contest  of  parties  was,  accounts  remain- 
ing not  only  are  too  defective,  but  too  contradictory, 
to  enable  us  satisfactorily  to  gather.  The  historian's 
expressions  however  imply  that  the  party  was  that 
through  which  Timophanes  was  formidable.  What 
remains  assured  is  that  the  contention  in  Corinth  was 
at  this  time,  as  formerly  according  to  the  authentic 
account  of  Xenophon,  violent;  and  that  the  party  in 
which  Timophanes  had  been  bred  considered  him  as 
not  only  betraying  their  cause,  which  alone  they  would 
allow  to  be  the  cause  of  their  country,  but,  by  the 
combined  powers  of  popularity,  and  of  his  influence 
over  a  standing  anny,  aiming  at  sovereign  command, 
or  in  the  Grecian  phrase,  the  tyranny  of  Corinth."^ 

Timoleon,  younger  brother  of  Timophanes,  dis- 
approved his  conduct  and  purposes.  Failing  in  re- 
monstrance and  dissuasion,  and  seeing  the  constitu- 
tional powers,  or  the  powers  of  his  party,  unequal  to 
contest  with  the  extensive  popularity  of  Timophanes, 
he  engaged  in  conspiracy  against  him.  Whether  better 
means  really  became  desperate,  or  the  familiarity  of 
the  age  with  assassination  so  lessened  its  horror  that 
it  was  adopted  merely  as  the  readiest  and  surest,  as- 
sassination was  resolved  upon.  For  the  manner  of 
the  crime,  as  would  be  likely  for  a  fact  of  the  kind, 
accounts  differ,  agreeing  about  the  result.  Diodorus 
says  that  Timoleon  killed  his  brother  with  his  own 

*  The  phrases,  TrorrjfjOTarovg  'i\(i}v  fiiff  eaurov,  and  Kara  Ttjv 
ayopav  Trepirjei  oil  Trpofnroiovfxei'oc  on  Tvpavvoc  I'ri,  (Diod.  1.  16. 
c.  65. )  clearly  indicate  a  man  raising  himself  by  popular  favor. 
On  the  contrary  Aristotle,  in  cursory  mention  of  Timophanes, 
attributes  his  acquisition  of  the  tyranny  to  his  command  of  mer- 
cenaries.   Aristot.  Polit.  1.  5.  c.  6. 
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hand,  publicly,  in  the  agora.     For  a  different  report    sect. 

Plutarch  has  quoted  three  authors,  TiniJEUS,  Ephorus, '■ 

and  Theopompus,  all  contemporary  with  the  event. 
According  to  them  Timoleon  introduced  the  assassins 
into  his  brother's  house,  under  pretence  of  desiring 
a  friendly  conference ;  but  though  he  considered  the 
murder  as  a  patriotic  duty,  yet  he  yielded  so  far  to 
nature  as  to  turn  his  back  while  the  deed  was  done. 
The  Roman  biographer,  contrary  to  both  these  ac- 
counts, relates  that  Timoleon  acted  indeed  in  concert  Com.  Nep. 

.  ,       ,  .  ,  .1  vit.  TimoL 

With  the  assassms,  but  was  not  present  at  the  assas- 
sination, being  employed  elsewhere  in  preventing  op- 
position to  their  purpose.^ 

Corinth  was  still  in  the  ferment  which  this  atrocious 
act  produced  when  the  Syracusan  deputies  arrived.' 

*  Plutarch,  in  his  usual  way,  has  undertaken  to  describe  the 
dark  scene  in  Timophanes's  apartment  as  if  it  had  been  acted 
before  him.  The  difference  of  writers  about  this  assassination, 
the  circumstances  of  which,  as  it  was  gloried  in  by  the  perpe- 
trators and  their  whole  party,  were  as  likely  to  be  ascertained 
as  those  of  such  deeds  commonly  can  be,  may  add  to  the  lessons 
already  gained  in  the  course  of  the  history,  to  be  cautious  of 
giving  credit  to  the  pretence  of  exact  reports  of  any  of  them. 

*  This  is  the  account  of  Diodorus,  who  seems  always  to  have 
meant  to  be  accurate,  especially  in  dates.  Plutarch,  on  the 
contrary,  ever  straining  to  make  the  best  story,  unsolicitous 
about  the  consistency  or  connexion  of  history,  reports  that 
Timoleon  had  been  living  twentj*  years  in  solitude  and  repent- 
ance when  he  was  called  upon  to  undertake  the  deliverance  of 
Sicily  from  tj^rants.  But  though  we  find  Diodorus  often  de- 
tected by  the  learned  and  sagacious  Dodwell  in  confounding  the 
chronology  of  a  year  or  two,  yet,  for  these  times,  when  historians 
and  annalists  abounde<l,  he  would  hardly  err,  concerning  so 
public  a  fact,  so  w^idely  as  twenty  years.  If  Diodorus  however 
could  want  support  against  Plutarch,  we  gain  for  him  what  is 
pretty  satisfactory  from  the  omission  of  all  mention  of  these  re- 
markable matters  by  Xenophon.  According  to  Dod well's  ex- 
position of  Xenophon's  chronology ;,  it  was  in  the  twentieth  year 
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CHAR  One  party  was  extolling  Timoleon  as  a  virtuous 
tyrannicide,  whose  magnanimous  patriotism  was  above 
all  praise :  the  other  execrated  his  deed  as  a  parricidal 
murder,  for  which  the  laws  of  gods  and  men  de- 
manded expiation  by  his  just  punishment.  The 
petition  of  the  Syracusans  afforded  opportunity  for  a 
compromise,  in  which,  with  a  wisdom  and  temper 
oftener  found  perhaps  in  Corinth  than  in  other 
Grecian  cities,  both  parties  agreed.  Timoleon*s  birth 
and  rank  were  eminent ;  his  great  talents  had  been 
proved  in  politics  and  in  war;  and,  according  to  one 
party,  he  had  shown  himself  peculiarly  fit  for  the 
honorable  office  of  delivering  Sicily  by  the  very  act 
which,  according  to  the  other,  made  him  unfit  to  live 
in  his  own  country.  His  friends  and  his  enemies 
therefore  concurred  in  his  appointment;  with  the 
condition,  according  to  Diodorus,  required  by  the 
latter,  that,  provided  his  conduct  in  Sicily  corre- 
sponded with  his  pretensions  to  political  virtue,  he 
should  be  forgiven  the  offence  to  the  laws  of  the  city 
and  of  humanity;  but  otherwise,  if  ever  he  returned 
to  Syracuse,  he  should  suffer  the  just  punishment  for 
parricide.  Plutarch  has  censured  it  as  weakness  in 
Timoleon,  the  only  weakness  of  his  great  mind,  that 
he  felt  contrition  for  his  brother's  murder.  The 
Roman  biographer  has  less  affected  a  philosophy  like 
that  of  the  modern  French ;  and,  relating  apparently 
nothing  without  authority  from  elder  writers,  he  says 
the  persevering  refusal  of  Timoleon*s  mother  to  see 

before  the  mission  of  the  Sicilian  Greeks  to  Corinth  that  the 
Corinthians,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Lacedaemonian  go- 
vernmentj  made  their  separate  peace  with  Thebes.  Xenophon's 
history,  continued  some  years  after,  has  not  a  word  about  Ti- 
mophanes  or  Timoleon,  or  any  circumstances  of  Coi-inthian  affairs 
suited  to  their  story. 
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him  after  the  fiict,  and  her  invective  and  imprecations  sect. 
against  him,  of  which  he  was  informed,  made  a  most  ' 
severe  impression  on  his  mind.  Thus  he  was  pre- 
pared for  such  a  proposal  as  that  from  the  Sicih'ans; 
in  which  he  seems  to  have  rejoiced,  however  offering 
a  field  only  for  almost  hopeless  adventure  among 
abounding  dansfers  and  difficulties,  with  a  resolution 
never  to  return  to  Corinth. 


SECTION  II. 

Expedilion  of  Timoleon  to  Sicily.  Opposition  of  Greeks  and 
Carthaginians  to  the  interference  of  Corinth  in  Sicily.  First 
and  second  campaigns  of  Timoleon.  Final  retreat  ofDio^ 
nysius. 

The  fulsomeness  of  panegyric  ordinary  among  the 
later  Grecian  writers,  especially  Plutarch,  is  perhaps 
not  less  injurious  to  a  great  character  than  the  male- 
volence of  invective  which  abounded  among  those  of 
the  age  we  are  engaged  with,  and  which  Plutarch, 
for  the  advantage  apparently  of  contrast  inhis  pictures, 
frequently  adopted.  It  may  not  be  less  disadvanta- 
geous to  Timoleon*s  fame,  among  sober  inquirers, 
that  we  know  him  only  from  writers  ever  straining 
for  eulogy,  than  to  that  of  the  elder  Dionysius,  that 
all  detailed  accounts  of  him  come  from  his  traducers. 
Timoleon's  history  altogether  bears  the  character 
more  of  a  tale  of  a  hero  of  the  times  of  the  Seven 
before  Thebes  than  of  the  authentic  narrative  of  the 
actions  of  a  contemporary  of  Xenophon,  Isocrates, 
and  Aristotle.  Nevertheless,  involving  a  very  in- 
teresting portion  of  the  history  of  the  Grecian  re- 
publics, curiosity  cannot  but  be  awake  to  it;  and,  in 
the  circumstances  of  Timoleon  and  of  Sicily,  the  real 
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CHAP,    character  of  adventures,   sentiments,   and   conduct 
'_  might  have  some  tinge  of  the  romantic.     On  careful 


examination  however,  those  principal  matters  of  fact, 
which  might  be  of  some  public  notoriety,  are  generally 
found  not  unsatisfactorily  unfolded. 

To  the  outfit  of  Timoleon*s  adventurous  expedition 
the  Corinthian  government  would  contribute  little  or 
nothing  beyond  the  credit  of  its  name;  and  what 
could  reach  Corinth  from  Sicilians  friendly  to  the 
cause  was  probably  very  small.    His  own  credit  would 
01^108^4    assist,  and  possibly  his  private  fortune.    But  the  force 
[B.C.  344.  with  which  he  left  the  Grecian  shores,  professing  the 
53.]     ^*    purpose  of  delivering  the  Sicilian  cities  from  tyranny, 
?66!  ^  ^^  ^^^  avenging  the  Grecian  cause  against  the  Cartha- 
Piut.  vit.     ginians,  consisted  of  only  ten  ships  of  war  and  seven 
p.  239!       hundred  soldiers.  In  failure  of  transport  ships,  he  put 
his  land  force  into  four  of  his  triremes;  an  incum- 
brance so  disabling  them  for  naval  action  that  his 
effective  fighting  ships  were  only  six.^ 

To  infuse  then  into  his  little  armament  an  in- 
spiration likely  to  be  wanted,  he  had  recourse  to  that 
superstition  of  which  the  ablest  commanders  of  Greece 
and  Rome  are  found  most  to  have  availed  themselves. 
The  priestesses  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine  in  Corinth 
gave  him  their  valuable  assistance  in  a  declaration 

^  Diodorus  alone  has  given  this  detail  of  Timoleon's  naval 
force.  Plutarch  agrees  with  him  in  stating  it  at  ten  triremes. 
Wesseling  has  supposed  that  Aristotle,  in  his  epistle  to  Alex- 
ander, on  rhetoric,  has  had  Timoleon's  fleet  in  view,  where  he 
says  that  the  Corinthians  sent  nine  triremes  to  Syracuse  against 
the  Carthaginians.  Apparently  the  learned  commentator  has 
not  sufficiently  followed  up  the  historian's  narrative,  or  he  would 
have  seen,  I  think,  that  Aristotle  has  rather  referred  to  the  fleet 
stated  by  him  to  have  been  afterward  sent  by  the  Corinthian 
government,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  for  the  immediate 
purpose  of  opposing  the  Carthaginians, 
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that  those  goddesses,  appearing  to  them  in  dreams,  sect. 
gave  assurance  that  they  would  accompany  Timoleon  ' 
to  that  great  and  fruitful  island  which  was  peculiarly 
sacred  to  them.  Timoleon  hence  took  occasion  to 
consecrate  his  best  ship  to  the  goddesses,  and  call  it 
by  their  name.  A  meteor,  more  brilliant  and  lasting 
than  common,  was  seen  in  the  sky  during  his  voyage. 
He  termed  it  a  lamp,  held  out  by  the  gods  to  guide 
him ;  and  the  story  afterward  passed  that  this  celestial 
lamp  directed  his  course  across  the  Ionian  sea  and  up 
the  Tarentine  gulf  to  his  proposed  port  Metapontium. 
Probably  he  desired  to  pass  unseen  from  the  land, 
and  for  such  advantage  must  give  up  that  other,  so 
important  for  ancient  navigation,  and  especially  for 
the  ancient  ships  of  war,  of  seeing  and  being  near 
the  land ;  and  thence  encouragement  from  confidence 
in  divine  protection  might  be  more  wanted  for  his 
people. 

Intelligence  reaching  Leontini  of  the  negotiation  i>iod. Lie. 
put  forward  from  Tauromenium,  and  of  preparation  piut.*vit. 
at  Corinth  for  interfering  with  arms  in  the  affairs  of  ^™**^" 
Sicily,  Icetes,  who  had  interest  with  one  party  among 
the  Corinthians,  sent  ministers  to  counterwork  the 
measure.     Meanwhile  the  Carthaginian  army  under 
Hanno  had  crossed  from  Africa,  and  began  operations  Diod.  i.  le. 
with  the  siege  of  Entella.     Conquest,  such  as  Han-*^*''^' 
nibal  and  Imilcon  formerly  sought,  seems  not  to  have 
been  the  purpose  of  Hanno's   expedition;    yet,   in 
securing  the  Carthaginian  command  or  influence,  to 
extend  them  would  probably  be  in  his  view.     Icetes 
held  friendly  connexion  with  Carthage,  which  we 
have  seen  not  uncommon  among  the  Sicilian  Greeks. 
The  interference  of  the  Corinthians  in  Sicily,  highly  c  66. 
obnoxious  to  Icetes,  was  likely  to  be  an  object  of 
jealousy  to  the  Carthaginian  government.     In  con- 
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CHAP,    sequence  therefore  of  concert  between   Icetes  and 
Hanno,  a  Carthaginian  squadron  was  sent  to  watch 


the  movements  from  Peloponnesus.  It  seems  how- 
ever not  to  have  been  Han  no's  purpose  to  provoke 
hostilities.  A  single  trireme,  sent  to  Metapontium, 
met  Timoleon  there.  The  Carthaginian  remonstrated 
against  the  purpose  of  the  Corinthians  to  interfere 
with  an  armed  force  in  the  affairs  of  Sicily,  where 
they  had  no  possessions.  Timoleon,  little  regarding 
argument,  resolved  to  use  the  opportunity  yet  left 
open  by  the  moderation  of  the  Carthaginian  com- 
mander for  reaching  a  friendly  Sicilian  port,  and 
hastened  to  proceed  on  his  way.  Nevertheless  an 
invitation  from  Rhegium  to  assist  in  putting  the 
government  of  that  city  into  the  hands  of  the  party 
friendly  to  him  appeared  of  too  much  importance  to 
Dio^.  1. 10.  bg  neglected.  He  went  thither,  and  the  object  was 
gained;  but  he  had  not  time  to  sail  again  before  a 
Carthaginian  squadron,  of  twice  his  force,  entered 
the  harbour.  The  conduct  of  the  Carthaginian  com- 
mander was  that  of  one  instructed  to  promote  peace 
and  respect  the  rights  of  others.  No  way  using  the 
power  in  his  hands,  he  went  ashore  to  meet  the 
Rhegian  people  in  assembly,  and  argue,  in  their  con- 
stitutional method,  the  matters  in  question  between 
his  own  government  and  the  various  parties  of  the 
Greeks.  This  respect,  from  a  Carthaginian  com- 
mander, for  Grecian  laws  and  customs,  Timoleon 
regarded  only  as  it  afforded  opportunity  to  profit 
from  disingenuous  artifice.  As  soon  as  the  debates 
had  begun  to  engage  all  attention,  nine  of  his  ships 
proceeded  to  sea;  and  then,  slipping  away  himself 
unobserved,  he  followed  in  the  remaining  one.  The 
Carthaginian,  indignant  as  soon  as  the  deceit  was 
made  known  to  him,  hastened  in  pursuit;  but  night 
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was  already  advancing,  and  Timoleon  reached  Tau-    sect. 
romenium  without  obstruction.     Andromachiis  and ! 


the  Syracusan  refugees,  the  first  promoters  of  his 

expedition,  greeted  his  arrival. 

It  seems  to  have  been  late   in  the  summer  for  b.  c.  343. 
.     .  .,.  .        ,         1  •        1    1  1        01. 10&4. 

begmnmg  militaiy  enterprise ;  but  thmgs  had  been  [See 

singularly  prepared  by  war  between  those  against  ^"^'^ 
whom  Timoleon  meant  to  direct  his  arms.     Icetes 
had  besieged  Dionysius  in   Syracuse,   but,   making  iHod.  l  I6. 
no  progress,  withdrew.     Dionysius  pursued.    Icetes,  piut.  vit 
turning,  defeated  him,  entered   the  city  with   hiSp™j}* 
flying  troops,  and  became  master  of  all  except  the 
island.     Against  the  extraordinary  strength  of  that 
fortress  he  would  not  waste  his  exertions;  but  he  pro- 
ceeded to  besiege  Adranum,  the  colonv  of  the  elder 
Dionysius,  now  holding  connexion  with  the  refugees 
in  Tauromenium. 

Information  of  these  circumstances  decided  the 
measures  of  Timoleon.  Marching  to  relieve  the 
Adranites,  he  attacked  Icetes  with  such  well-planned 
surprise  that,  with  veiy  inferior  force,  he  put  him 
presently  to  flight.  In  the  instant  of  victory  then 
he  decided  his  next  measure.  Proceeding  imme- 
diately for  Syracuse,  he  marched  with  such  speed, 
it  is  said,  as  to  outstrip  the  retreating  enemy ;  and, 
arriving  wholly  unexpected,  he  became  master  of  the  [b.  c.  344. 
two  quarters  which  he  first  approached,  Tyche  and  ^ 
Epipolje.  The  strong  separate  fortifications  of  Nea- 
polis  and  Achradina  made  farther  attempt  unavailing; 
but  he  retained  what  he  had  acquired ;  and  thus  the 
unfortunate  city  was  divided  between  three  powers 
at  war  with  each  other. 

AVinter  now  put  that  stop  to  farther  militaiy  opera- 
tions which,  divided  as  the  Greeks  were  among  small 
republics,  scantiness  of  revenue  made  for  them,  it 

VOL.  VI.  E 
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CHAP,    may  be  said,  fortunately  unavoidable.     The  season 

XXXIII  . 

'_  of  leisure  for  arms  then  seems  to  have  been  diligently 

and  ably  employed  in  negotiation.  The  numerous 
garrisons  of  small  fortresses,  scattered  over  the  Syra- 
cusan  territory,  began  in  the  existing  circumstances 
to  despair  of  the  cause  of  Dionysius,  to  which  they 
were  attached.  Vehemently  averse  to  Icetes,  they 
were  little  inclined  to  Andromachus;  but  to  a  gene- 
ral from  the  parent-city  Corinth,  unversed  in  Sicilian 
quarrels,  if  he  might  be  able  to  protect  them,  they 
had  no  particular  objection.  Timoleon  was  ready 
with  fair  promises,  and  most  of  them  made  terms 
with  him. 

This  success  prepared  matters  for  a  greater  acqui- 
sition.    Mamercus,    chief  of  Catana,  bears  among 
ancient  writers  the  title  of  tyrant.     But  Timoleon, 
it  appears,  never  disdained  friendly  connexion  with 
Diod.  1. 16.  a  tyrant,   if  it  might   be    useful ;    and   Mamercus, 
piut.'vit.    beside  that  he  was  a  brave  and  able  soldier,  holding 
^^24i'       ^  well-trained  little  army  under  his  orders,  was,  in 
the  biographer's  phrase,  powerfully  wealthy.'^     The 
accession  therefore  of  this  chief  to  the  Corinthian  in- 
terest was  altogether  considered  as  a  highly  fortunate 
event.^ 
B.C.  342.       But  in  the  following  spring,  while  Syracuse  was 
[s^^^  ^   yet  divided  between  the  three  contending  parties, 
p.  53.1       Dionysius  holding  the  island,  Icetes  Achradina  and 
Neapolis,  and  Timoleon  Tyche  and  Epipolse,  a  Car- 
thaginian fleet  under  Hanno  entered  the  harbour, 
Aristot.  ep.  and  landed  an  army,  stated  at  fifty  thousand  men. 
iihetc'.d^  It  was  expected  that  Hanno  would  have  the  co-ope- 
i)iod.i.  16.  j-ation  of  Icetes,  and  their  united  strength  seemed 
far  too  great  for  either  of  their  opponents  to  with- 

'  IIoXf/ieT^C  avfip,  Koi  -^prifiaffiv  tpph)[xiyoQ.  Plut.  v.  Tim.  p.  241 . 
^  'AvE\7ri<^ov  £VTvxio.v-  Plut.  V.  Tiraol.  p.  242. 
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Stand.    Energy,  for  whatever  it  might  effect,  was  not    sfxt. 
wanting  to  the  Corinthian  party;  and  Mamercus, 


and  the  Syracusans  of  the  country  garrisons,  showed 
all  zeal  in  their  new  engagements.  The  party  in  Co- 
rinth which  supported  Timoleon  had  been  also  pros- 
pering, or  report  of  his  first  successes  had  extended 
his  interest  there ;  for  in  the  existing  crisis  nine  Aristot.  ut 
Corinthian  triremes,  filled  with  soldiers,  arrived  to  ^J^.  ^ 
act  under  his  orders.  Still  in  extreme  anxiety  he*'"?- 
was  looking  around  for  opportunities  of  attack  and 
means  of  defence,  when  he  was  relieved  by  the  sudden 
and  unaccountable  retreat  of  the  Carthaginian  arma- 
ment. Whether  news  from  Carthage,  or  intrigue 
ably  managed  by  Timoleon,  or  dissatisfaction  with 
Icetes,  (which  following  circumstances  indicate  as 
probable,)  or  what  else  may  have  influenced  Hanno, 
historians  have  not  undertaken  to  say.  The  Greeks, 
on  all  sides,  obseiTcd  the  departing  fleet  with  asto- 
nishment, and  Timoleon*s  troops,  from  expressions 
of  growing  despondency,  passed  to  joyful  scoffing  and 
ridicule. 

This  inexplicable  conduct  of  the  Carthaginian 
general  produced  advantages  for  Timoleon  which 
might  not  have  accrued,  had  no  Carthaginian  force 
appeared.  The  Messenians,  who  had  refused  any 
intimacy  of  connexion  with  Icetes,  and  nevertheless 
had  formed  alliance  with  the  Carthaginians,  now, 
conceiving  themselves  deserted,  listened  to  proposals  m  c  343 
from  Timoleon,  and  joined  that  which  appeared  the  Timoleon 

T      ,  T   ,  completes 

prospering  cause.     Icetes,  pressed  by  an  enemy  on  conquest  of 
each  side,  hopeless  of  assistance  from  Carthage,  and  cfr*^ 
fearing  blockade  from  the  increased  and  still  growing 
strength  of  Timoleon,  abandoning  Syracuse  with  his  Diod.  1.  is. 
adherents,  no  small  portion  of  the  remaining  popu-  '^  ^^' 
lation  of  the  city  withdrew  to  Leontini. 

e2 
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CHAP.        Meanwhile  Dionysius,  no  longer,  as  formerly,  pos- 

!X/\.X.I1I. 


sessing  a  fleet  commanding  the  sea,  but  shut  within 
his  island  fortress,  had  been  losing  interest  in  Italy 
while,  with  apparently  ill-planned  and  ill-conducted 
effort,  he  was  endeavouring  to  serve  his  friends  and 
recover  his  property  and  influence  in  Sicily.  Ease 
and  pleasure,  according  to  all  but  the  most  evidently 
malignant  reports,  far  more  than  power  and  pomp, 
were  the  objects  of  his  prevaling  passions.  A  know- 
ledge of  his  disposition,  as  well  as  of  his  circumstances, 
seems  to  have  been  the  foundation  of  a  negotiation, 
into  which  Timoleon  entered  with  him  in  the  course 
of  the  winter  after  the  departure  of  Icetes.  Corinth 
itself  was  proposed  for  the  place  of  his  retreat.  The 
Corinthian  state  had  obligations  both  to  his  father 
and  to  himself.  Some  among  the  principal  citizens 
were  likely  to  be  well  affected  toward  him ;  and  that 
city,  whose  graver  society  had  engaged  the  preference 
of  Xenophon's  elderhood,  might  still  more,  by  its 
gaieties,  invite  the  yet  vigorous  age  of  Dionysius. 
B.  c.  341.    In  the  following  spring  the  island  and  its  citadel  were 

Ol.  109.  ^.  !:y     L         o 

[B.  c.  3/3.  surrendered  to  Timoleon;  two  thousand  mercenaries 
sum.  cu  ^^  ^^^  garrison  engaged  in  service  under  him ;  and 
Diod.  1. 16.  Dionysius,  with  his  immediate  friends,  passed  to 
piut.'&      Corinth. " 

Corn.  Nep. 

vit.  TimoL  " 

9  However ;,  in  collating  Diodorus  with  Thucydides  or  Xeno- 
phon,  we  may  be  disgusted  with  his  deficiencies,  yet,  compared 
with  the  wildness  of  Plutarch,  we  find  reason  often  to  be 
gratified  with  his  sobriety,  clearness,  and  consistency.  From 
Diodorus  we  have  a  coherent  account  of  the  transactions  of  two 
summers  and  two  winters  after  the  arrival  of  Timoleon  in  Sicily, 
before  he  became  master  of  the  citadel  of  Syracuse  ;  which  he 
says  was  managed  by  capitulation  with  Dionysius,  without  men- 
tioning any  assault  upon  it.  Plutarch,  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
after  Diodorus,  and  near  five  hundred  after  Dionysius,  without 
either  vouching  any  authority  or  impeaching  any,  boldly  say& 
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SECTION  III. 

Desolation  of  Syracuse.  Difficulty  of  Timoleon  to  reward  his 
conquering  troops.  Provocation  to  Carthage.  New  invasion 
of  Sicily  by  the  Carthaginians.  Mutiny  in  Timoleon  s  army. 
Battle  of  the  Crimesus.  Netv  measures  of  the  Carthaginians. 
Measures  of  Timoleon.     Peace -with  Carthage. 


Syracuse,  thus  brought  completely  under  the  au-    sect. 
thority  of  Timoleon,  was  still  in  buildings  the  largest 


that  Timoleon,  within  fifty  days  after  his  arrival  in  Sicily,*  took 
the  citadel  of  Syracuse  by  assault,  with  Dionysius  in  it.  Timo- 
leon's  first  success  aft:er  his  victory  at  Adranum,  against  a  part 
of  the  vast  city  held  by  Icetes,  without  approaching  the  island 
held  by  Dionysius,  seems  to  have  served  as  foundation  for  this 


[  *  Mr.  Clinton  considers  Mr.  3Iitford  justly  dissatisfied  with  thejifty  days 
of  Plutarch,  but  denies  that  in  Diodonis  there  is  any  vestige  of  tiro  unnters. 
'  Three  archons  indeed,'  he  says,  '  are  specified  :  in  the  year  of  the  first  Timo- 
'  leon  sailed  ;  in  the  year  of  the  second  he  landed ;  and  in  the  year  of  the  third 
'  he  took  the  citadel.  But,  as  the  .archons  commenced  at  midsummer,  the 
'  operations  of  one  campaign,  comprehending  a  spring  and  autumn,  would  be 
'  distributed  into  two  years  by  the  annalist.  Every  campaign  of  the  Pelopon- 
'  nesian  war  belonged  to  two  Attic  years.  This  we  may  trace  in  the  narrative 
'  of  Diodorus  (XVI.  66 — 69.)  upon  this  occasion:  'Eir'  &pxovros  Ev^v\ov — 
'  "TifioXioiv  €|€irA€u<rei/  e/c  KoplvQov. — KaTairXiXKTamos  5e  rov  (tt6Kov  els  rh  M«- 
rairovTU)!' — e^eirXevcrev  evdtoss  fK  rov  MeTairovTiov. — ovros  fjJkv  ovv  jcora 
'  ffxouSTjv  ireXfi  rhv  tis  'P-f^yiov  irXow — Kal  Ka6ct!pu.i(Td7]  irXrjcriov  rrjy  v6\eus. 
*  krutaTairXfvffdtrrav  5e  Twv  Kapx'l^ovicci' — lAaflc  SiaSpas — Kal  raxecos  e'leirXeu- 
'  ffey — (IS  rh  Tavocixeviov. — ava^fv^as  Se  iie  rov  Tavgofitviou — cweXiriaTus 
'  t-Kfdero  TOLSTTiol  ^hv  'Vcerav — Kal  rJjs  irapefxpoXris  eKpar-ncre. — Teaoaxpn/jM  (Se) 
'  eirl  Tos  'ZvpoKovaas  cupcipfiriaev .—'Eir  &pxovTos  Avkutkov — TifioXfwv  fjikv 
'  'ASpayiras  Kal  Twdaplras  ets  crvfifiaxiay  TrpocrKaBofievos  (TTpa.ri.djT as  ovk  oXiyovs 
'  Tcaq  avTuiv  irap4\a$fv.  iv  5e  Ta?s  ^vpajcovcrais  toAA)j  Tapaxv  Karelx^  t^iv 
'  ir6\a',  K.  T.  X.  At  this  point  we  discern  a  winter :  the  winter  of  the  archon 
'  Lyciscus  B.  C.  34 1.  But  we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  a  second.  The  operations 
<  of  Timoleon  are  continued  in  the  following  spring  [B.  C.  343.]  ;  stiU  within 
'  the  year  of  Lyciscus.  And  Dionysius  retired  to  Corinth  in  the  summer ;  which 
'  brings  the  annalist  to  the  year  of  Pythodotus.  The  actual  interval  from  the 
'  setting  forth  of  Timoleon  might  be  little  more  than  a  year :  from  the  last  month 
'  of  Eubulus  [May,  B.  0.  344.]  to  the  first  mmdi  of  Pythodotus  [July,  B.  C. 


III. 
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CHAP,    city  of  the  Greek  nation,  but  in  ponulation,  com- 

XXXIII  .  I    L  ' 

L  pared  with  extent  of  buildings,  appeared  a  desert. 

With  this  great  unpeopled  town,  and  what  territory- 
he  could  vindicate  with  it,  at  his  disposal,  it  was 
incumbent  on  Timoleon  to  reward  the  services  of  his 
now  large  force  of  mercenary  troops,  and  to  provide 
for  those  Syracusans  of  the  Corinthian  party  who  did 
not  prefer  a  residence  under  the  approved  good  go- 
vernment of  Andromachus  in  Tauromenium.  To 
this  then,  if  to  any  period,  would  apply  Plutarch's 
description  of  desolation  in  Syracuse ;  such,  he  says, 
that  the  cavalry  actually  grazed  in  the  agora  while 
the  grooms,  probably  slaves,  indulgently  slept  upon 
V.  Timoi.  the  luxuriant  swarth.  The  biographer  and  the  Sicilian 
^'  historian  concurrently  ascribe  to  this  period  Timo- 

leon*s  legislation  for  the  Syracusans.  But  by  their 
concurrent  account  also,  beyond  the  troops  to  whom 
he  issued  his  orders  as  a  military  commander,  there 
were  few  for  whom  to  legislate.  His  employment 
for  the  winter  seems  to  have  been  the  assignment  of 
deserted  houses  and  lands  to  his  followers;  to  his 
mercenaries  instead  of  pay,  which  he  had  not  to  give, 
and  to  the  Syracusans  of  the  Corinthian  party  in 
proportion  to  their  zeal  in  the  cause.  With  this  some 
civil  arrangement  would  be  necessary,  and  it  seems 
every  way  probable  that  he  adapted  it  ably  to  the 
circumstances. 

But  it  was  beyond  his  ability  to  convert  at  once 

<  343.].     In  the  whole  period  of  Timoleon  in  Sicily  Diodorus  agrees  with  Plu- 

*  tarch.    The  death  of  Timoleon  in  the  year  of  Phrynichus,  towards  the  close  of 

*  B.  C.  337.  would  bs  accurately  described  as  '  not  quite  eight  years'  from  his 

<  landing  in  the  year  of  Lyciscus  B.  C.  344.    The  real  space  of  time  might  be 

*  seven  years  and  a  half.'  Fasti  Hellen.  p.  2G9.  In  his  account  of  Sicilian 
affairs  Mr.  Mitford  has  sometimes  appended  dates  to  events  not  noticed  by 
Mr.  Clinton ;  but  dates  of  the  latter  will  be  found  introduced  at  certain  ilistances, 
which  will  enable  the  reatler  to  iorm  a  better  judgment  of  the  correctness  of  the 
intermediate  ones  of  Mr.  Mitford.] 
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soldiers  by  trade,  and  men  habituated  to  revolutions,    sect. 
into  sober  citizens.     Good  houses  for  the  winter 1_ 


would  of  course  be  gratifying;  but  the  lands  he  gave 
were  little  valuable  without  slaves  and  cattle  to  cul- 
tivate them.     With  spring  therefore  it  became  ne- 
cessary for  him  again  to  seek  war.     Nor  was  this 
difficult  to  find ;  for  between  his  followers  and  those 
whose  lands  and  houses  they  had  seized,  though  there 
might  be  cessation  of  hostilities,  peace   could  not 
easily  be  established.     He  led  his  restless  people  first  b.  c.  340. 
against  Icetes  in  Leontini;  but,  finding  little  hope  di;^.  l  fe. 
of  ready  success  there,   he  quickly  turned  against  J^^^'^t. 
Leptines  of  Engynne,  another  of  those  tyrants  or  TimoL 
chiefs  to  whose  rise  Dion*s  expedition  had  given  oc- 
casion.     Leptines,  less  able  to  resist  than  Icetes, 
came  to  terms  similar  to  those  made  with  Dionysius ; 
surrendering  his  town,  he  passed  to  Peloponnesus. 
Meanwhile   Icetes   had   confidence   enough   in  his 
strength,  or  hope  enough  in  a  remaining  party,  to 
make  an  attempt  upon  Syracuse,  but  was  repelled 
with  loss. 

The  expedition  against  Leontini  having  been  un- 
profitable, and  Engynne  not  affording  enough  for 
the  existing  need,  it  was  necessary  for  Timoleon  still 
to  seek  a  war.     Among  the  Grecian  settlements  no 
advantageous  opportunity  offered;  those  which  had 
not  claim  for  his  protection  being  able  to  resist  his 
power.     To  provoke  the  might  of  Carthage  seems  to  Diod.  l  le. 
have  been  rash,  yet  might  be  popular;  and  so,  want  piuu  vit. 
pressing,  he  sent  his  mercenaries  to  find  among  the  ^"^°^  ^ 
people  of  the  western  end  of  the  island  the  large 
arrears  which  he  owed  them.     Faction  amonof  the 
Campaniansof  Entella  perhaps  invited  to  the  measure, 
and  seems  certainly  to  have  afforded  the  means  for 
bringing  under  the  power  of  Timoleon  a  place  whose 
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CHAP.    Strength  had  baffled  the  arms  of  the  first  Dionysius. 

L  The  manner  in  which  he  then  arranged  its  affairs 

was  thus ;  he  caused  fifteen  principal  men  to  be  put 
to  death  for  having  been  faithful  to  those  engage- 
ments in  which,  whether  from  necessity  of  circum- 
stances or  choice  as  a  free  people,  the  Campanians 
had  bound  themselves  and  their  state  to  Carthage. 
With  this  admonition  how  the  gift  should  be  used, 
he  presented  the  Entellite  people,  in  the  historian's 
phrase,  with  liberty.  Nevertheless,  in  a  country 
where  the  failure  of  civil  government  had  been  so 
severely  felt  as  in  great  part  of  Sicily,  where  the  ex- 
pedition of  Dion,  in  Strabo*s  strong  phrase,  had  caused 
universal  disturbance  by  setting  all  against  all,'"  the 
order  which  Timoleon's  energetic  and  steady  com- 
mand established,  and  the  degree  of  security  which 
it  gave,  would  be  extensively  beneficial  and  satis- 
factory. As  soon  therefore  as  it  became  recommended 
by  the  appearance  of  power  to  maintain  it,  not  only 
many  of  the  Grecian  towns  looked  to  him  for  pa- 
tronage, but,  according  to  his  panegyrist,  several  of 
the  Sicel  tribes,  and  some  even  of  the  Sican,  solicited 
his  alliance. 

Whether  Tiraoleon  had  foreseen  a  storm  approach- 
ing from  Carthage,  or  his  aggression  drew  it,  is  not 
to  be  gathered  from  the  very  deficient  historians  of 
B.  ^;^^^^-  his  transactions.     In  the  next  year  however  a  very 
[See^p.^tii*]  powerful  armament  passed  from  Africa  to  Sicily.  The 
J^'^g/' ^^' land  force,    Africans,  Spaniards,  Gauls,  Ligurians, 
c,  77.         Balearians,  together  with  the  troo^JS  before  in  the 
island,  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  seventy  thousand 
foot  and  ten  thousand  horse ;  the  fleet  to  two  hun- 
dred ships  of  war.     If  the  land  force  has  been  ex- 

'^  'Erapa^ep  ctTravroc  Trpbg  aTrairae,     Strab.  1.  6,  p,  255. 
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aggerated,  Timoleon*s  means  were  yet  very  unequal  to    sect. 

meet  it.     In  the  florishing  state  of  Syracuse  under 1_ 

the  first  Dionysius,  when  hands  were  wanted  for 
works  of  peace  or  deeds  of  war,  sixty  thousand  Sy- 
racusan  citizens,  at  the  call  of  that  popular  leader, 
with  forward  zeal  took  either  spade  and  mattock,  or 
spear  and  helmet.  The  voice  of  all  Grecian  Sicily, 
and  it  is  not  from  his  friends  that  we  have  the  account, 
called  and  almost  compelled  him  to  take  the  command 
for  war  with  Carthage.  But  now,  when  danger  so 
threatened  from  that  enemy,  represented  continually 
by  the  later  Grecian  and  all  the  Roman  writers  in 
such  odious  colors,  Timoleon,  as  his  most  zealous 
panegyrist  acknowledges,  could  persuade  no  more  than 
three  thousand  Syracusans  to  follow  his  standard." 
Nevertheless,  of  whatever  activity  and  courage  and  tj^oL** 
policy  might  do  in  his  immediate  circumstances,  p-  248.  c. 
Timoleon  seems  to  have  failed  in  nothing.  Not 
scrupling  to  try  negotiation  with  Icetes,  now  no 
longer  connected  with  Carthage,  he  engaged  that  ^'^^  ^  16. 
chief  to  co-operate  against  the  Carthaginians. 

But  with  all  his  exertions,  some  of  them  successful 
thus  beyond  reasonable  hope,  adding  to  his  force  of*^*^^ 
mercenaries  every  Syracusan  citizen  that  he  could 
persuade  or  compel,  he  was  unable  to  collect,  includ- 

"  We  have  here  a  curious  instance  of  Plutarch's  carelessness 
of  consistency  or  arrangement  or  explanation.  He  had  just 
before  given  an  account  of  sixty  thousand  new  citizens  added 
to  Syracuse  by  Timoleon.  It  is  probable  that  this  making  of 
Syracusan  citizens  took  place  mostly  at  a  later  period.  But  from 
the  two  circumstances,  the  smallness  of  the  numbers  that  would 
follow  Timoleon's  standard,  and  the  making  of  Syracusan  citi- 
zens in  great  numbers,  may  be  gathered  the  value  of  the  terms 
the  Greeks,  and  the  Syracusans,  as  often  used  by  Diodorus 
and  Plutarch  to  distinguish  the  partizans  of  Dion  and  Timoleon 
from  those  of  Dionysius. 
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CHAP,    ing  the  auxiliaries  from  Icetes,  more  than  twelve 

"V  V  V"  r  T  T 

1  thousand  men.     Nevertheless  with  this  very  inferior 

force  he  resolved  to  seek  the  enemy  rather  than  await 
attack.  Indeed  a  choice  only  of  great  difficulties 
appears  to  have  been  before  him.  His  marauding 
expedition  among  the  Carthaginian  settlements  and 
dependencies,  notwithstanding  the  acquisition  of  En- 
tella,  had  not  enabled  him  to  pay  the  due  to  his  mer- 
cenaries. The  promise  of  great  and  ready  plunder 
allured  them  to  march ;  but,  in  proceeding  by  the 
road  of  the  southern  coast,  as  they  passed  the  Grecian 
towns,  every  new  report  made  the  Carthaginian  force 
more  formidable,  the  prospect  of  hard  fighting  con- 
sequently greater,  and  the  hope  of  ready  plunder  less. 
Irritation  being  thus  added  to  irritation,  in  approach- 
ing the  Agrigentine  territory  they  broke  out  into 
complete  mutiny.  *  They  found  it  was  intended,' 
they  said,  *  that  instead  of  plunder  they  were  to  be 

*  paid  with  wounds,  or  a  final  settlement  was  to  be 

*  made  by  their  destruction:  they  would  return  to 

*  Syracuse;  and,  when  it  was  known  the  Carthagi- 

*  nians  were  following,  they  did  not  fear  but  there 

*  they  should  obtain  their  just  demands.' 

Fortunately  the  rest  of  the  army  had  no  common 
interest  with  the  mercenaries.  Even  toward  these 
however  Timoleon  wisely  avoided  harshness.  In  ad- 
dressing persuasion  and  promises  to  them  he  could 
little  point  out  any  clear  prospect  of  the  future,  but 
he  managed  to  interest  them  by  talking  of  their  past 
successful  fellowship  in  arms.  At  length  he  prevailed 
upon  three-fourths  to  proceed  under  his  orders.  About 
a  thousand  persevered  in  mutiny  with  Thrasius,  tlie 
leader  of  it,  and  returned  directly  to  Syracuse.  Ti- 
moleon made  light  of  the  loss.  '  They  had  foolishly,' 
he  said,  '  deserted  glory  and  large  reward,  to  which 
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*  he  should,  in  great  confidence,  hasten  to  lead  the    sect. 
army.     It  was  nothing  impossible,  or  improbable, 


'  or  unexperienced,  that  he  promised  to  them  and 

•  himself.     Why  should  the  victory  of  Gelon,  over 

'  the  same  enemy,  be  the  only  instance  of  the  kind?*^*^ 

A  drove  of  mules,  laden  with  parsley,  the  abundant  ^'^^-  ^-  ^^ 

wild  growth  of  the  country,  commonly  used  for  the  Piut.  vit. 

soldier  to  sleep  on,  was  entering  the  camp.     Every-  ^^°^ 

thing  among  the  Greeks  was  an  omen  of  good  or 

evil ;  and  the  same  thing,  according  to  circumstances 

or  fancy,  might  portend  either.     Parsley  was  the 

material  of  chaplets  usually  hung  at  funerals  over  the 

graves.     Timoleon  was  alarmed.     The  lading  might 

make  an  impression  on  the  soldier's  mind  of  the  most 

fatal  tendency.     But  parsley  was  also  the  material  of 

the  chaplet  that  distinguished  the  conquerors  in  the 

Isthmian  games.     With  ready  recollection  therefore 

he  cried,    'Omen  of  Victory,  I  accept  you!'  and 

causing  a  chaplet  of  parsley  to  be  immediately  woven, 

which  he  put  on  his  own  head,  animation  pervaded 

the  army  while  all  followed  the  example.  ^^ 

'*  To  the  vehemence  of  Plutarch's  zeal  for  his  hero's  military 
fame  we  are  indebted  for  most  unsuspicious  testimony  to  the 
tyrannical  character  of  his  administration,  which  was  supported 
by  four  thousand  mercenaries^  when  his  popularity  was  so  de- 
ficient that  he  could  obtain  no  more  than  three  thousand  citizens 
for  his  expedition.  The  strained  panegyric  afterward  degenerates 
into  puerile  absiu^dity.  The  reply  which  Shakspeare  attributes 
to  Henry  the  fifth,  before  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  when  a  wish  for 
re-enforcement  was  expressed,  admirably  paints  the  real  hero,  in- 
fusing confidence  by  showing  confidence,  and  using  perhaps  the 
most  powerful  argmnent  in  his  circumstance  to  prevent  desertion. 
But  Plutarch  represents  Timoleon  absolutely  delighted  Ts-ith  the 
desertion  of  a  thousand  men ;  exhibiting  thus  rather  a  fool  than 
a  hero,  and  doing  injustice  to  a  character  which,  though  very 
far  from  faultless,  appears  to  have  had  much  of  the  truly  heroic. 

"  It  was  not  till  four  centuries  after,  near  Plutarch's  time, 
that  pine-leaves  were  made  the  material  of  the  Isthmian  crown, 
parsley  remaining  still  that  of  the  Nemean. 
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CHAP.         The  confidence  of  the  Carthaginian  g-eneral  in  his 

1  very  superior  numbers  led  him  to  seek  that  quick 

decision  which  Timoleon's  circumstances  especially 
required.  While  the  Greeks  occupied  a  brow  over- 
looking the  valley  through  which  the  river  Crimesus 
flowed,  supposing  they  would  await  attack  in  their 
advantageous  post,  he  did  not  scruple  to  cross  the 
stream  in  their  sight.  Timoleon  seized  a  critical 
moment,  when  the  Carthaginian  army  was  divided  by 
the  river,  to  attack  the  advanced  body ;  and,  though 
he  met  with  strong  resistance,  he  broke  it  at  length, 
and  put  it  to  flight.  But  in  the  mean  time  the  rest 
of  the  army  made  the  passage,  and  advanced  in  good 
order  against  his  flank.  In  danger  of  being  sur- 
rounded, his  utmost  ability  might  have  failed  against 
well-conducted  numbers,  when  a  violent  thunder- 
storm came  on.  Amid  repeated  flashes  of  lightning, 
hail  of  uncommon  size  beat  full  in  the  faces  of  the 
Carthaginians.  Unable  to  meet  the  storm,  they  were 
pressed  by  the  weapons  of  the  Greeks,  not  equally 
impeded  by  it.  Confusion  arising,  and  resistance  to 
the  assault  of  the  elements  and  of  the  enemy  together 
appearing  impossible,  all  became  anxious  to  repass 
the  river.  Numbers  hastening  in  one  direction, 
while  the  noise  of  thunder  overbore  the  voice  of 
command,  and  the  alternacy  of  gloom  and  vivid 
flashes  disturbed  the  sight,  and  the  hail  and  the  wind 
impeded  action  against  an  enemy  pressing  on  in  a 
manner  as  the  associate  of  the  storm,  among  the 
various  nations  composing  the  Carthaginian  army  an 
uncommon  kind  of  tumult  arose.  Unable  to  turn 
or  even  to  look  around  against  the  enemy,  some  by 
mistake,  and  some  perhaps  in  anger,  fouglit  one 
another.  Still  all  pushed  for  the  glen,  anxious  to 
pass  the  river.  But  the  foremost,  contending  with 
the  swoln  current,  and  afterward  with  the  opposite 
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steep,  could  no  longer  advance  with  sufficient  speed    sect. 

to  make  way  for  those  who,  pressed  by  the  pursuing         ' . 

Greeks,  were  still  descending.  The  crowd  in  the 
bottom  became  in  consequence  intense.  Many  were 
overthrown,  trampled  on,  and  drowned,  and  many 
suffocated  by  the  mere  pressure.  To  restore  order 
was  no  longer  possible:  the  rout  was  complete,  and 
the  slaughter  very  great.  Report  made  more  than 
ten  thousand  of  the  Carthaginian  army  killed,  and 
fifteen  thousand  prisoners.  The  extravagance  of  this 
however  is  indicated  by  another  report,  recorded  by 
the  same  writers,  that  only  one  thousand  horsemen's 
cuirasses,  and  ten  thousand  shields  from  slain  and 
prisoners  together,  could  be  collected.  The  roundness 
of  the  numbers,  even  here,  might  exite  suspicion  of 
exaggeration;  though  it  was  said  that  the  larger  part 
of  the  shields  of  the  slain  were  carried  away  by  the 
torrent.  It  is  however  far  likelier  that  many  more 
shields  were  found  than  bodies;  for,  in  flight,  to 
throw  away  the  shield  was  common,^*  and  in  the  au- 
thentic account  of  Xenophon  we  have  seen  a  Grecian  Ch.26.s.  6. 
army  compelled  by  the  mere  violence  of  a  storm, 
where  no  enemy  pressed,  to  abandon  the  incumbrance. 
The  victory  however  was  complete ;  the  Carthaginian  [June,  B.c. 
camp  was  taken,  and  the  booty  was  rich  enough  to 
afford  gratifying  reward  for  the  conquerors. 

The  consequences  of  the  nctory  of  the  Crimesus 
were  very  great.  However  in  the  divided  state  of  the 
Sicilian  Greeks  Timoleon*s  force  might  be  feared,  his 
credit  had  hitherto  been  very  doubtful  and  little  ex- 
tensive. A  small  party,  long  considered  as  outcasts, 
lately  indeed  receiving  accession   through  the   dis- 

relicta  non  bene  parmula,'  is  Horace's  well-known 


confession. 
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CHAP,  fractions  of  the  country,  but  still  apparently  a  small 
^  party,  acknowledged  him  as  the  representative  of  the 
parent-city  of  Syracuse,  commissioned  to  liberate 
Sicily.  Among  far  the  greater  part,  even  of  the 
Syracusans,  and  even  of  those  yet  residing  in  Syra- 
cuse, he  was  regarded  either  with  horror,  as  the 
patron  of  their  worst  adversaries,  or  with  suspicion 
and  fear,  as  the  leader  of  a  band  of  mercenaries  and 
adventurers.  But  by  the  victory  of  the  Crimesus  he 
acquired  a  solid  foundation  for  the  claim  to  be  the 
protector  of  the  Greeks  against  barbarians ;  and  the 
zeal  of  his  partizans  would  appear  not  wholly  unrea- 
sonable in  extolling  him  as  a  patriotic  conqueror, 
rivalling  in  merit  and  in  glory  the  first  Dionysius, 
or  even  Gelon.  Trophies,  taken  in  the  battle  or 
found  in  the  camp,  were  sent  to  all  the  principal 
Greek  cities  of  Sicily ;  and  the  ostentatious  compli- 
ment to  Corinth  of  transmitting  a  selection  of  them 
thither  appears  to  have  assisted  the  promotion  of 
Timoleon's  interest  there. 

Nevertheless  the  accession  to  his  party,  whether 
from  gratitude  for  his  benefits  or  fear  of  his  power, 
was  not  such  as  to  enable  him  to  prosecute  conquest 
against  the  might  of  Carthage.  On  the  contrary,  to 
hold  his  footing  in  Syracuse  required  the  most  dili- 
gent exertion  of  his  abilities,  and,  as  his  measures 
show,  the  utmost  stretch  of  his  authority.  The  crime 
of  the  mutineers  demanded  his  first  attention.  On 
tbeir  secession  from  the  army,  with  ready  prudence 
he  had  provided  for  the  quiet  of  the  city  by  forward- 
ing directions  to  pay  their  arrears,  and  to  avoid  what- 
ever might  exasperate  them.  He  had  now  no  longer 
to  fear  what  they  alone  could  do ;  but  it  behoved  him 
still  to  consider  the  interest  that  his  more  faithful 
mercenaries  might  take  in  their  fate.     His  severity 
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affainst  them  therefore  went  no  farther  than  to  re-  Diod.  1. 1& 
quire  their  immediate  departure  from  Sicily.  Not 
that  this  was,  in  effect,  a  light  punishment.  For 
the  business  of  service  in  arms  for  hire,  now  become 
almost  as  regular  a  trade  among  the  Greeks  as  any- 
other,  required,  like  all  others,  character  to  support 
it.  A  body  which  had  earned  the  reputation  of 
fidelity,  as  well  as  of  valor  and  skill  in  arms,  would 
of  course  be  preferred.  Untried  men  would  be  the 
next  choice.  Those  who  had  once  proved  false  to 
their  engagements  would  be  avoided.  Thus  arose 
some  security  to  the  employers  of  mercenaries  from 
the  interest  such  troops  had  in  character.  The 
simple  dismissal  of  the  mutineers  by  Timoleon,  with 
loss  of  character,  involved  their  ruin.  Unable  to  find 
a  reputable  service,  and  little  inclined  to  peaceful  in- 
dustry, they  turned  to  piracy.  Going  to  Italy,  they 
possessed  themselves  of  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Bru- 
tium.  But,  quickly  blockaded  in  it  by  the  collected 
Brutians,  they  were  overpowered,  and  to  a  man  de- 
stroyed. 

Meanwhile  the  Carthaginians  were  prepai'ing  to 
revenge  their  defeat  by  measures  founded  apparently 
upon  just  information  of  the  state  of  things  in  Syra- 
cuse, and  throughout  the  Grecian  cities  of  Sicily. 
Instead  of  sending  for  troops,  as  formerly,  from  the 
distance  of  Gaul  or  Spain,  they  resolved  to  use  the 
opportunity  which  the  long  and  violent  distractions 
of  the  Grecian  interest  furnished,  for  extending  the  Diod.  L  is. 
policy,  not  wholly  new  to  them,  of  employing  Greeks  '^'  ^^' 
against  Greeks.  For  means  to  oppose  this  policy 
Timoleon's  interest  in  Sicily,  notwithstanding  the 
glory  of  the  victory  of  the  Crimesus,  seems  clearly 
to  have  failed.  Either  mistrusting  the  Sicilians,  or 
unable  to  induce  them  to  trust  him,  he  imported 
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CHAP,    five  thousand  colonists  from  Peloponnesus,  ^^  amono; 

XXXIII  .        .  I  '  n 

1  whom  he  distributed  the  lands  and  houses  of  those 

Syracusans  who  had  fled  or  been  expelled.  This  was 
an  effectual  addition  of  that  number  to  his  mercenary 
army:  the  lands  and  houses  were  instead  of  pay. 
Thus  strengthened  he  entered  into  treaty  with  the 
Carthaginians,  and  apparently  conducted  it  ably ;  for 
he  obtained  terms  not  unworthy  of  the  fame  of  the 

Diod.  1. 16.  conqueror  of  the  Crimesus.  The  country  westward 
of  the  Lycus  (apparently  the  same  as  the  Halycus, 
the  boundary  prescribed  in  the  first  treaty  with  the 
elder  Dionysius)  being  ceded  to  the  Carthaginians, 
they  engaged  not  to  interfere  to  the  eastward  of  that 
river.  This  advantageous  treaty  confirmed  the  power 
of  Timoleon  in  Syracuse,  and  added  greatly  to  his 
weight  throughout  the  Grecian  part  of  Sicily. 


SECTION  IV. 

Measures  of  Thnoleon  to  redtice  the  independent  Grecian  chiefs 
of  Sicily.  Successes,  and  cruellies.  Measures  to  repeople 
the  country;  to  restore  law  and  order.  Singidar  magistracy. 
Despotic  character  of  Timoleon  s  administration.  Extent  of 
the  revolution.  Prosperity  of  the  new  people.  Fate  of  Diony- 
sius and  his  family. 

As  in  making  war  against  the  Carthaginians  Ti- 
moleon claimed  to  be  the  assertor  of  Grecian  freedom, 
the  protectoi'  of  the  Grecian  interest  in  Sicily,  so  in 
making  peace  he  claimed  equally  to  be  the  patron  of 
all  the  Greeks  of  the  island.  The  Grecian  interest 
however,  though  divided  so  that  it  would  have  been 

"  Plutarch  mentions  an  ancient  writer,  Athanis,  who  made 
the  number  fifty  thousand.  He  was  contented  himself  to  state 
it  at  ten  thousand.  The  still  more  moderate  report  of  Diodorus 
has  been  preferred  for  the  text. 
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weak  against  the  power  of  Carthage,  was  yet  no  longer    sect. 
in  that  state  of  utter  confusion  which  Dion's  expe- 


dition had  produced.  Ahnost  every  town,  still  under 
the  direction  of  some  one  powerful  man,  who  bore 
regularly  the  title  of  archon,  ruler  or  chief,  had  under 
such  superintendency  a  government  of  some  regu- 
larity :  but,  as  everywhere  were  two  parties,  the  party 
adverse  to  the  chief  would,  in  the  common  way  of 
Grecian  party-language,  call  him  tyrant,  and  be  ready 
to  concur  in  any  measures  for  a  revolution.  Among 
such  governments,  though  each  seems  to  have  had 
its  sovereign  assembly,  some  would  be  corruptly  and 
some  tyrannically  administered.  Information  how- 
ever fails  of  any  particular  demerits,  either  of  the  go- 
vernments, or  of  those  who  presided  in  them,  when 
Timoleon  resolved  to  abolish  all. 

No  effectual  confederacy  existing  among  those  Diod.  1. 16. 
governments,  he  had  little  difficulty  with  the  smaller.  ^'  ^^' 
Nicodemus,  chief  of  Centoripa,  fled  at  his  approach, 
and  the  people  received  their  law  from  Timoleon. 
A  message  sufficed  to  make  Apolloniades  resign  the 
supreme  authority  in  Agyrium.  The  Campanians  of 
^^tna,  obeying  no  tyrant,  governing  themselves  under 
a  popular  constitution,  but  presuming  to  resist  the 
exterminator  of  tyrants,  (as  Timoleon  is  called  by 
his  panegyrist,)  and  being  overpowered  by  him,  were 
utterly  destroyed. ^° 

With  Icetes,    chief  of  Leontini,   Timoleon   had 
friendly  connexion,  as  fonnerly  noticed,  and,  in  press- 
ing need,  had  received  from  him  important  assistance. 
The  pretence  for  hostility  with  that  chief,  according  Piut.  vit. 
to  Plutarch,  was  a  report  that  he  had  entered  into  p.'^gl*. 
new  engagements  with  the  Carthaginians.    Diodorus  ^'*^ 
lias  mentioned  no  pretence.    In  tenderness  apparently  Piut. 

ut  sup. 
'^  Kafitravovc  iKiroXiopKTirai  Sti(pd£tp£.      Diocl.  1.  16.  c.  82. 
VOL.  VI.  F 
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CHAP,    for  a  favorite  hero,  he  has  hurried  over  the  abomi- 
nable tale  in  these  remarkable  words:   '  Timoleon 

*  conquered  Icetes,  and  buried  him.*  Plutarch's 
garrulity,  notwithstanding  his  partiality,  has  afforded 
more  information;  and,  however  doubtful  the  cha- 
racter of  the  conquered  chief,  the  atrocity  of  the 
conqueror  seems  not  doubtful.  Icetes,  and  his  son 
Eupolemus,  and  the  principal  military  commander 
under  them,  Euthymus,  were  made  prisoners.  Eu- 
thymus  was  a  man  of  such  excellent  character,  so 
generally  esteemed  and  respected,  that  many  of  the 
zealous  partizans  of  Timoleon  interested  themselves 
for  him.  But  it  was  objected  that  he  had  once  used 
a  sarcastical  expression  in  derision  of  the  Corinthians, 
and  this  sufficed  to  make  all  interference  in  his  favor 
vain :  Icetes  and  his  son,  and  their  general,  were  all 
put  to  death.  Nor  did  the  tragedy  end  so.  The  fate 
of  the  wives  and  daughters  of  these  unfortunate  men 
was  submitted,  nominally,  to  the  decision  of  that 
multitude,  collected  mostly  from  beyond  sea,  which 
was  now  called  the  Syracusan  people ;  and  the  miser- 
able women  and  girls  perished  by  the  executioner. 
Unable  to  excuse,  and  unwilling  to  condemn,  Plu- 
tarch says  coldly,  *  This  was  the  most  ungracious  of 

*  Timoleon's  actions.' ^'^ 
Leontini  being  thus  secured,  it  was  resolved  next 

to  have  Catana.  The  pretence  against  Mamercus, 
as  against  Icetes,  unless  it  were  only  apology  after- 
ward, was  connexion  with  Carthage.  It  seems  in- 
deed difficult  to  estimate  the  value  of  such  an  accusa- 
tion, so  loosely  stated  as  it  is  by  Plutarch.  Timoleon 
himself  had  just  made  peace  with  the  Carthaginians; 

'7  The  expression,  as  coming  from  a  celebrated  moralist,  is 
curious  enough  to  deserve  observation  in  its  original  language  : 
AoKEt  ^e  TOVTO  rwv  TifxoKkovroq  ipytov  a^api^oTarov  eivat. 
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and  it  seems  veiy  unlikely  that  Mamercus,  who  had    sect. 
joined  interest  with  him  against  the  Carthaginians  ' 

when  his  circumstances  were  almost  desperate,  would 
of  choice  abandon  him,  now  become  the  arbiter  of 
the  Grecian  interest  in  Sicily,  to  connect  himself  with 
the  Carthaginians.  But  if  he  saw  it  no  longer  pos- 
sible to  hold  Timoleon*s  favor  or  avoid  his  oppression ; 
if  he  found  himself,  as  in  the  account  of  Timoleon's 
panegyrist  he  seems  to  have  been,  devoted  to  destruc-  • 
tion,  then  indeed  he  would  probably  seek  support 
from  Carthage,  or  wherever  it  might  be  found.  Witli 
crime  thus  problematical,  or  rather  with  imputation 
undeserving  of  credit,  his  merits  are  acknowledged. 
Amid  the  desolation  of  Sicily,  when  multitudes  were 
wanting  security  for  private  life,  he  collected  a  con- 
siderable  population  in  the  deserted  town  of  Catana, 
and  made  it  a  florishing  little  state.  Of  any  discon- 
tent of  the  people  with  his  government  we  have  no 
information ;  and  Timoleon  himself  seems  not  to  have 
owed  so  much  to  any  one  man,  excepting  perhaps 
Andromachus  of  Tauromenium,  as  to  Mamercus. 
Nevertheless  Mamercus  was  driven  from  Catana. 
He  found  hospitality  with  Hippon,  chief  of  Messena. 
But  Timoleon,  claiming  to  give  liberty  to  all,  would 
allow  none  to  enjoy  any  liberty  but  what  he  gave. 
Possibly  there  had  been  a  party  in  Catana  desirous  of 
rising  to  power  and  wealth  on  the  ruin  of  the  existing 
government.  There  was  such  in  Messena.  Timoleon 
undertook  its  patronage  and  laid  siege  to  the  town. 
Hippon,  pressed  at  the  same  time  by  sedition  within, 
and  by  an  enemy  of  overbearing  power  without,  at- 
tempted flight  by  sea,  but  was  taken.  It  is  not  from 
an  adverse  pen,  but  from  the  panegyrist  of  Timoleon,  Piut.  vit. 
that  we  have  the  account.  The  unfortunate  Hippon,  ^""'*'' 
like  the  elder  Dionysius,  had  been  moderate  enough 
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CHAP,    in  the  use  of  power  to  avoid  extensive  banishment 

XXXIII 

L  against  the  party  adverse  to  him.  He  was  now  de- 
livered by  Timoleon  to  that  party.  A  kind  of  de- 
mocratical  law  was  thus  put  in  execution  against  him, 
which  must  have  had,  in  some  degree,  Timoleon's 
approbation,  and  is  not  marked  with  any  reprehension 
by  the  moral  biographer.  Hippon  was  carried  to  the 
great  theatre  of  Messena,  and  all  the  boys  from  all 
the  schools  were  sent  for  to  take  the  lesson  of  atrocity, 
while,  with  the  most  studied  indignities,  he  was  tor- 
mented to  death. 

Meanwhile  Mamercus,  in  some  confidence  appa- 
rently of  merit,  both  with  Timoleon  and  with  that 
multitude  which,  not  without  important  assistance 
from  him,  was  become  the  Syracusan  people,  had 
surrendered  himself;  stipulating  only  for  allowance  to 
plead  his  own  cause  freely  before  the  general  assembly 
of  Syracuse,  with  the  condition  annexed,  that  Timo- 
leon should  not  appear  as  his  accuser.  Timoleon's 
accusation  however  was  unnecessary :  his  interference 
to  preserve  some  decency  of  proceeding  might  have 
been  creditable  to  him.  So  was  the  assembly  com- 
posed, and  so  regulated,  that  Mamercus  could  not 
obtain  a  hearing.  Shouts  and  scoffing  drowned  his 
voice.  In  a  mixture  of  indignation  and  despair, 
throwing  off  his  cloak,  he  ran  violently  across  the 
theatre,  the  place  of  trial,  with  the  purpose  of  de- 
stroying himself  by  dashing  his  head  against  the  wall. 
He  was  however  taken  up  alive,  but  being  considered 
as  sufficiently  tried  and  condemned,  he  was  put  to 
death  in  the  usual  way  of  execution  for  those  con- 
victed of  theft.  Not  an  evil  deed  has  Plutarch  found 
to  impute  either  to  Mamercus  or  Hippon.  Never- 
piut.  vit.  theless  that  admired  moralist  relates  the  shocking 
^™°'"       tales  of  their  fate  as  if  creditable  to  his  hero,  and 
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concludes  exultingly,  *Tliiis  Timoleon  abolished  ty-    '^^^'^■ 

*  rannies,  and  destroyed  his  enemies.'  . 

Yet  it  seems  probable  that  Timoleon  never  wholly 
wasted  cruelty:  his  atrocity,  of  which  he  was  on  occa- 
sion not  sparing,  was  always  subservient  to  his  policy. 
As  he  repressed  an  adverse  party  by  his  executions 
at  Entella,  so  he  riveted  an  associated  party  by  con- 
cedinof  Icetes,  Hippon,  and  Mamercus  to  its  venge- 
ance; not  merely  thus  gaining  its  uncertain  good 
will,  but  increasing  its  dependency  on  him  for  pro- 
tection against  exalted  animosity  and  hatred,  and 
niakino-  anv  union  of  the  Sicilian  Greeks  asjainst  him 
more  impracticable.  The  final  reward  of  the  party, 
as  likely  in  such  circumstances,  was  more  propoitioned 
to  their  desert  than  to  their  hope.  The  mercenary 
soldiers  and  adventurers  from  Corinth  and  various 
parts  of  Greece,  who  had  no  interest  in  Sicily  but 
what  they  owed  to  Timoleon,  were  his  principal  care. 
Paid  for  their  sei*vices  with  forfeited  lands  and  houses, 
the  Syracusans  were  obliged  to  admit  them  to  all  the 
rio-hts  of  citizens.    Heart-burnings  and  disaojreements  Aristot. 
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arose  between  the  new  citizens  and  the  old,  such  that  i,  5.  c.  3. 
arms  were  taken  and  civil  war  ensued.  Of  this  con- 
test no  particulars  remain ;  but  that  the  new-comers 
prevailed,  and  that  the  lot  of  the  remnant  of  Syra- 
cusans, resting  on  the  mercy  which  Timoleon's  po- 
licy would  allow,  was  more  than  before  uneasy  and 
degrading,  is  sufficiently  indicated. 

Henceforward  Timoleon  treated  Sicily  as  a  con-  Diod.  1.  ic. 
quered  country ;  for  so  it  appears  even  in  the  accounts  ^  ^'' 
of  those  who  extol  him  as  the  deliverer  of  the  Sicilian 
Greeks.  It  is  remarkable  that  not  a  single  Sicilian  is 
mentioned  by  them  in  either  civil  or  military  situation 
under  him.  Corinthians  and  other  foreigners  are 
named :   and  Plutarch,  the  most  extravagant  of  his  Piut.  vit 

TimoL 
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CHAP,  panegyrists,  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  lie  could  not 
1  trust  the  Syracusans.  '^  How  much  of  the  large  po- 
pulation which  florished  under  each  Dionysius  was 
extirpated  or  exterminated  in  the  troubles  preceding 
Timoleon's  expedition,  and  what  he  himself  destroyed 
or  expelled,  history  remaining  only  from  his  partizans, 
extant  accounts  fail  to  show ;  but  the  void  altogether 
was  very  great.  This  he  determined  to  repair;  and 
it  appears  that  he  was  great  in  the  business  of  repa- 
B.c.  .337.  ration  not  less  than  of  destruction.  His  first  measure 
01. 110.  J.  ^^^  ^Q  invite  adventurers,  by  proclamation  over  Greece, 
with  the  promise  of  lands  and  houses  and  the  rights 
of  citizens.  Exiles  from  different  republics  abound- 
ing in  Greece,  some  always  from  every  state,  and  from 
some  states  sometimes  half  the  people,  to  collect  num- 
bers opportunity  would  be  ready.  On  the  immediate 
'Diod.  territory  of  Syracuse,  it  is  said,  he  established  at  once 
four  thousand  families,  and,  in  an  adjoining  plain, 
called  the  Agyrinaean,  of  great  extent  and  extraordi- 
nary fertility,  no  less  than  ten  thousand. 

The  arduous  business  remained  to  establish  civil 
order  among  a  mixed  multitude,  thus  new  in  the 
country,  and  to  blend  his  mercenary  soldiers  with 
the  fresh  adventurers,  and  both  with  the  remnant  of 

'8  Perhaps  Plutarch^  professing  not  to  write  liistory^  would 
claim  indulgence  for  omitting  historical  facts  at  pleasure :  care- 
lessness and  misjudgment  have  occasioned  the  numerous  im- 
portant omissions  in  the  narrative  of  Diodorus.  Neither  has 
noticed  the  war  between  Timoleon's  mercenaries  and  the  Syra- 
cusan  people,  whose  support  was  the  original  pretence  for  Ti- 
moleon's expedition.  Indeed  to  make  any  account  of  it  accord 
with  their  panegyric  of  him  as  the  deliverer  of  the  Sicilian 
Greeks  must  have  been  difficult.  Yet  what  Plutarch  has  ac- 
knowledged, of  the  denial  of  confidence  to  Syracusans,  and  ad- 
mission of  strangers  only  to  power,  possibly  among  the  causes, 
would  however  be  a  ready  and  perhaps  necessary  consequence 
of  the  war  of  which  we  get  information  frmn  Aristotle. 


ut  ant. 
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Syracusans,  if  any  might  be,  into  one  mass  of  citizens,  sect 
Nor  was  this  wanting  for  Syracuse  only,  but  for. 
almost  every  Grecian  town  of  Sicily ;  all  now  brought 
under  his  power,  through  revolutions  more  or  less 
violent  and  sweeping.  In  this  very  difficult  business 
his  principal  assistants  ai'e  said  to  have  been  two 
Corinthians,  Dionysius  and  Cephalus.  On  a  revisal 
of  the  old  laws,  those  relating  to  property  and  the 
rights  of  individuals  which  had  obtained  under  the 
autocrator  Dionysius  were  found  so  unexceptionable 
that  in  them  little  alteration  was  found  expedient. 
But  the  political  constitution,  which  seems  to  have 
stood  under  the  two  tyrants  of  that  name  nearly  as 
it  had  been  established  by  the  demagogue  Diodes, 
is  said  to  have  been  almost  wholly  altered.  Ground 
however  occurs  for  doubting  the  justness  of  this 
general  assertion,  unattended  with  any  account  of 
particulars.  For,  had  there  not  been  merit  in  the 
institutions  of  Diodes,  the  first  Dionysius,  who  seems 
clearly  to  have  had  the  power,  surely  would  have 
altered  them;  and  the  alteration  would  have  been 
matter  for  charge  against  him  among  the  adverse 
writers.  That  under  Dionysius  the  constitution  was 
good,  the  florishiug  state  of  the  country  under  him, 
and  for  some  years  after  him,  in  regard  to  which  all 
remaining  evidence  concurs,  will  at  least  afford  large 
presumption.  But  under  the  constitution  of  Timo- 
leon  also  the  country  florished.  Diodes  and  Timo- 
leon  equally  pretended  the  warmest  zeal  for  demo- 
cratical  sway;  though,  provident  no  doubt  of  those 
temporary  enjoyments  for  the  multitude  which  were 
necessary  for  engaging  its  favor,  they  profited  from  cir- 
cumstances to  rule  with  severity ;  a  severity  for  which 
Diodes  was  famed,  and  for  which  Timoleon  appears 
to  have  deserved  fame,  however  his  superior  manage- 
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CHA  P.    ment  or  good  fortune  may  have  averted  the  imputation 

XXXIII  . 

1 1  from  his  party  and  from  posterity.    But  it  seems  not 

probable  that  two  governments  of  democratical  form, 
under  each  of  which  the  country  florished,  could  be 
upon  the  whole  very  dissimilar.  Timoleon  however 
made  an  addition  to  the  constitution  of  Syracuse  well 
deserving  notice.  Though  his  policy  led  him  to  avow 
himself  always  the  champion  of  democracy,  yet,  in 
settling  the  government  of  the  country,  aware  of  the 
necessity  for  a  balance  to  the  sovereign  power  of  the 
people,  and  of  the  impossibility  of  giving  sufficient 
weight  to  any  civil  authority  for  the  purpose,  he  had  re- 
course to  the  superstition  of  the  age.  The  magistrate,  to 
whom  he  committed  the  salutary  power  of  controlling- 
popular  despotism,  he  called  the  Minister  of  Olym- 
pian Jupiter.  What  were  the  particular  functions 
of  this  ministry  we  are  not  informed ;  but  its  perma- 
nence through  many  succeeding  revolutions,  and  the 
continuance  of  its  high  estimation,  as  we  are  assured 
by  Diodorus  till  his  own  time,  near  three  hundred 
years  after  Timoleon,  when  its  authority  was  in  a 
great  degree  superseded  and  its  dignity  in  a  manner 
overshadowed  by  the  extension  of  the  privileges  of 
Roman  citizens  to  all  the  Sicilians,  satisfactorily  in- 
dicate the  wisdom  with  which  it  was  adapted  to  the 
temper  and  circumstances  of  the  people;  that  new 
or  mixed  people  which  was  thenceforward  to  be  called 
Syracusan. 

But  Timoleon's  care  was  not  confined  to  Syracuse. 

Diod.  1. 16.  Diodorus  says,  *  that  he  restored  liberty  to  all  the 

*  Sicilian  Greek  cities,  rooting  out  tyrants,  and  re- 

*  ceiving  the  people  into  alliance.'  We  learn  from 
much  higher  authority  in  the  course  of  Lacedaemonian, 
Athenian,  and  Theban  history,  what  such  liberty  and 
such  alliance  were.  But  Timoleon  evidently  exceeded 
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the  ordinary  despotism  of  Lacedaemon,  Athens,  and    sect. 

Thebes.     The  accounts  remaining  from  his  pane-         ' 

gyrists  of  his  introduction  of  new  citizens  afford  the 
best  ground  for  estimating  the  amount  of  his  de- 
struction or  expulsion  of  the  old.  Scarcely  in  any 
city  does  the  chief  power  seem  to  have  been  trusted 
with  natives.  In  Syracuse,  as  already  observed,  not 
a  Syracusan  is  found  in  any  authority.  Agrigentum, 
under  his  patronage,  was  occupied  by  a  colony  of 
mixed  people,  among  whom  were  many  Agrigentine 
refugees:  but  the  leaders,  those  to  whom  he  com- 
mitted the  commanding  authority,  were  two  Eleans, 
Megellus  and  Pheristus.  A  similar  colony,  led  by 
Gorgus  of  the  island  of  Ceos,  took  possession  of 
Gela.  The  Camarinceans  appear  to  have  been  more 
favored;  being  only  compelled  to  admit  a  number 
of  strangers  to  share  with  them  the  rights  of  citizens 
of  Camarina.  Those  Leontines,  who  neither  suffered 
death  with  their  chief,  nor  banishment  for  their 
fidelity  to  the  cause  in  which  they  had  been  engaged 
with  him,  probably  not  numerous,  were  removed  to 
Syracuse.  The  first  Dionysius,  and  Gelon  before 
him,  had  made  many  such  removals;  but  a  revolution 
so  extensive  and  so  complete,  in  governments,  in  pro- 
perty, in  population,  as  that  effected  by  Timoleon  in 
Sicily,  had  not  occurred  among  the  settlements  of  the 
Greek  nation  since  the  return  of  the  Heraclidce. 

That  the  government  of  Timoleon,  even  in  Syra- 
cuse, was  highly  despotic,  is  evident  from  all  accounts. 
Nepos  calls  him  king,  and  his  command  a  kingdom.*® 
Plutarch  says,  *  he  was  believed  and  venerated  every-  P|ut-  vit. 

p.  253.  A. 
'9  '  Cum  tantis  esset  opibxis  ut  etiam  invitis  imperare  posset, 
'  tantum  autera  haberet  amorem  oinnium  Siculorum  ut  nullo 
'  recusante  rcgnum  obtineret.  Quod  ceteri  reges  imperio  vix 
'  potuerunt,  hie  benevolentia  teuuit.'  Corn.  Nep.  v.  Timol. 
Those  whom  the  biographer  calls  all  ihe  Sicilians  were,  for 
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CHAP.    *  where  as  a  founder;*  and  then  follows  the  proof j 
1  *  neither  war  nor  peace  was  made,  law  enacted,  colony 

*  established,  or  constitution  settled,  that  was  thought 

*  rightly  done  unless  he  approved.'  The  same  authors 
furnish  anecdotes,  indicating  the  character  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  king  and  founder.  We  have  seen 
in  Athens,  where  something  nearer  to  pure  demo- 
cracy than  perhaps  ever  anywhere  else  had  practical 
effect  as  a  lasting  government,  what  licentiousness 
of  invective  was  used  in  the  general  assembly,  and 
what  libellous  representation  in  the  theatres,  against 
the  truly  great  Pericles,  in  the  fulness  of  his  power. 
Many  anecdotes,  mostly  preserved  with  a  view  to 
defame  the  elder  Dionysius,  show  that,  under  his 
administration  in  Syracuse,  public  debate  was  gene- 
rally very  free.  But  under  that  celebrated  destroyer 
of  tyrants,  Timoleon,  it  was  considered  as  an  extrava- 
gance for  any  one  to  think  of  opposing  the  executive 
power,  either  in  the  general  assembly  or  in  the  courts 
of  law.  Demaenetus  is  named  as  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  a  person  venturing,  in  the  general  assembly, 
to  impeach  any  part  of  Tim ol eon's  conduct,  whose 
well-imagined  reply  shows  how  little  he  had  to  fear 
opposition.  Not  deigning  to  enter  into  any  refutation 
of  the  charges,  he  said,  '  he  thanked  the  gods  who 

*  had  been  propitious  to  his  constant  prayer  for  free- 

*  dom  of  speech  to  the  Syracusans.'  Laphytius  was 
presumptuous  enough  to  institute  a  suit  at  law  against 
him,  and  to  require  surety,  in  regular  form,  that  he 
would  stand  the  trial.  Timoleon's  warm  partizans 
were  so  indignant  that   they  excited    tumult   and 

the  most  part,  according  even  to  the  panegyrists  of  Timoleon, 
foreigners,  brought  into  Sicily  in  the  room  of  Sicilians,  either 
destroyed  or  made  outcasts  ;  and  the  love  was  of  those  who  owed 
to  him,  and  under  him  only  had  hope  of  holding,  property  taken 
by  violence  from  tlie  owners. 
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heiian  violence.  The  wiser  Timoleon  restrained  them :    sect. 

*  His  very  purpose,'  he  said,   '  in  all  the  toil  and         ' 

*  danger  he  had  undergone  for  the  Syracusan  people, 

*  was  that  the  law  should  be  equal  to  all.* 

But  that  Timoleon,  pretending  to  give  universal 
freedom,  really  governed  all  with  despotic  authority, 
should  perhaps  less  be  attributed  as  blame  to  him, 
than  considered  as,  in  some  degree,  a  necessity  im- 
posed by  the  general  deficiency,  among  the  Greeks, 
of  any  conception  of  principles  on  which  that  civil 
freedom  might  rest,  for  which  they  were  so  generally 
zealous.  The  following  anecdote,  in  which,  even  in 
Trajan's  time,  Plutarch  seems  to  have  seen  nothing 
but  wise  decision,  marks  a  deficiency  of  jurispru- 
dential principle  which,  even  of  Timoleon's  age, 
might  appear  now  hardly  credible.  Timoleon  was 
engaged  with  the  ceremony  of  a  public  sacrifice  when, 
in  the  crowd  about  him,  one  man  suddenly  stabbed 
another,  and  fled.  A  third,  hitherto  a  quiet  by- 
stander, instantly  sprang  to  the  altar,  and,  claiming 
asylum,  declared  himself  ready  to  confess  all.  Being 
told  to  speak  out,  and  no  harm  should  befal  him,  he 
said,    *  he  had  been  sent  by  Icetes,  together  with 

*  the  man  just  killed,  to  assassinate  Timoleon;  and 

*  they  were  going  to  execute  their  commission  when 

*  his  comrade  was  stabbed ;  by  whom  he  knew  not.* 
Meanwhile  the  effectual  assassin  had  been  overtaken 
and  was  brought  back,  insisting  *  that  he  had  com- 
'  mitted  no  crime;  having  only  taken  just  revenge 

*  for  his  father,  who  had  been  killed  in  Leontini  by 

*  him  whom  he  had  now  put  to  death.'  It  happened 
that  some  persons  present,  recognizing  him,  bore 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  his  account ;  upon  which 
he  was  not  only  set  at  liberty  without  reprehension, 
but  rewarded  with  a  sum  equal  to  thirty  pounds 
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CHAP,    sterling,  for  having  been,  in  committing  one  murder, 

L  so  accidentally  the   means  of  preventing   another. 

Whether  this  story  were  in  all  points  true,  or  the 
confession  was  the  invention  of  the  partizans  of  Ti- 
moleon  to  palliate  the  cruelties  used  toward  Icetes 
and  his  unfortunate  family,  whose  partizans  could 
now  little  raise  their  voices  for  themselves,  yet  as 
transmitted  from  Timoleon*s  age,  and  reported  in 
Trajan's,  it  must  deserve  attention  among  indications 
of  the  characters  of  government  and  jurisprudence 
in  both.  Not  only  the  principle  of  allowing  private 
revenge  to  supersede  public  justice  is  admitted,  but 
encouragement  is  held  out  for  murder,  by  showing 
that  as,  in  the  chance  of  things,  benefit  might  result 
to  the  public,  so  instead  of  punishment,  profit  and 
honor  might  follow  to  the  pei*petrator. 

Nevertheless  the  result,  for  which  we  have  satisfac- 
tory testimony,  shows  the  policy  of  Timoleon  to  have 
been  very  ably  adapted  to  the  temper  and  circum- 
stances of  the  mixed  people  for  whom  he  was  to  legis- 
late. The  first  evidence  we  have  from  history  con- 
sists indeed  in  its  silence.  That  historians  were  not 
wanting  we  are  well  assured.  That  they  had  nothing 
to  report  therefore  of  Sicilian  affairs,  during  nineteen 
Diod.  1. 19.  years  after  the  establishment  of  Timoleon's  power, 
*^  ^'  excepting  some  inconsiderable  hostilities  between 
Syracuse  and  Agrigentum,  and  that  at  the  end  of 
that  period,  when  new  and  great  troubles  called  their 
attention,  the  Sicilian  Greek  towns  were  florishing, 
nearly  as  under  the  first  Dionysius,  seems  unquestion- 
ably to  mark  extraordinary  wisdom  in  the  institutions 
of  Timoleon.  Diodorus,  if  our  copies  give  the  num- 
ber rightly,   says  that  he  lived  only  eight  years* 

(^*  See  bracketed  note,  p.  53.3 
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after  his  first  arrival  in  Sicily,  and  only  two  after  his  sect. 
victory  of  the  Criraesus.  Plutarch  is  less  explicit  on  ' 
this  subject.  They  agree  in  asserting  that  he  became 
completely  blind  for  some  time  before  his  death ;  and 
accounts  altogether  appear  to  imply  that  the  period 
in  which  he  was  active  in  administration,  and  the 
period  in  which  he  lived  honored  in  the  blindness 
that  in  a  great  degree  incapacitated  him,  must  together 
have  been  considerably  longer  than  the  historian  has 
reported. 

If  however  the  many  who  were  indebted  to  Timo- 
leon  for  fair  possessions  in  Sicily,  some  instigated  by 
gratitude,  and  all  by  interest,  would  extol  the  living 
founder  of  their  fortune,  amplify  his  merit,  and  ex- 
tenuate his  failings,  yet  more  would  his  premature 
death,  or  even  that  blindness  which  would  render 
him  in  a  manner  dead  to  military  and  civil  business, 
call  forth  the  voice  of  panegyric  from  the  zeal  or  regret 
of  both  friendship  and  party.  Had  a  revolution 
quickly  followed,  Timoleon's  fame,  turbid  even  in  the 
accounts  of  his  panegyrists,  might  hsve  been  still 
more  blackened  than  that  of  Dionysius  or  of  Phalaris. 
But  the  long  peaceful  prevalence  of  that  party  to 
which  he  gave  possessions  and  power  provided  security 
for  his  reputation.  Andromachus,  chief  of  Tauro- 
menium,  though  how  his  authority  was  more  con- 
stitutional in  itself,  or  less  exceptionably  exercised, 
than  that  of  Mamercus,  Hippon,  or  Icetes,  nowhere 
appears,  preserving  Timoleon's  friendship,  retained 
his  own  power.  From  the  pen  of  his  son  Timaeus 
therefore,  one  of  the  principal  historians  of  Sicily, 
only  eulogy  of  Timoleon  could  be  expected.  Either 
gratitude,  or  hope,  or  fear,  or  all  together,  might 
prompt  his  exclamation,  in  the  words  of  the  great 
tragic  poet,  '  O  ye  divinities,  what  Cyprian  goddess, 
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sophoci  ap.  *  what  god  of  desire,  presides  over  all  his  actions!'  But 
Timoi!'  *  recollecting  the  treatment  of  Mamercus,  of  Hippon, 
p.  253.  Qf  Icetes,  and,  beyond  all,  of  the  women  of  the  family 
of  Icetes,  as  reported  by  the  moral  biographer  Timo- 
leon's  zealous  panegyrist,  we  shall  hardly  agree  with 
that  moralist  of  four  or  five  centuries  after,  in  his  un- 
qualified admiration  and  praise. 

While  Timoleon's  adventure  was  attended  with 
such  extraordinary  success  in  Sicily,  the  party  with 
which  he  was  connected  in  Corinth  prospered  so  that 
Piut.  vit.  opposition  was  overborne,  and  the  powers  of  govern- 
p.'242.  ment  rested  in  their  hands.  The  liberal  treatment 
therefore  which  Dionysius  found,  on  first  taking  his 
residence  there,  may  reflect  some  credit  on  Timoleon 
himself.  By  the  Corinthians,  and  by  others  resorting 
to  that  central  city,  the  great  emporium  of  the  nation, 
the  seat  of  the  Isthmian  games,  Dionysius  was  treated 
with  such  consideration  that  he  appears  to  have  been 
the  most  distinguished  person  of  Corinth  and  of  Greece. 
But  this  excited  a  jealousy  that  threatened  his  safety : 
he  found  it  prudent  to  avoid  the  attentions  of  con- 
siderable men ;  and,  whether  led  more  by  considera- 
tions of  expediency,  or  by  his  natural  disposition,  he 
is  said  to  have  affected  low  company  and  frivolous  or 
dissolute  amusement,  with  a  carelessness  about  serious 
concerns.  But  Plutarch  has  had  the  candor  to  avow 
that  many  anecdotes  preserved  in  his  time  marked  in 
Dionysius  a  manly  firmness  under  misfortune.  He 
Ibid.  jjas  even  reported  several,  which  show  very  illiberal 
behaviour  toward  him,  and  much  good  temper,  good 
sense,  and  ready  wit  in  his  manner  of  meeting  it. 
But  all  did  not  suffice  for  obtaining  justice  from  the 
Syracusan  government,  or  permanence  of  protection 
from  the  Corinthian.  Whether  still  under  Timoleon, 
or  more  probably  not  till  after  his  death,  the  stipulated 
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remittances  to  Dionysius  ceased,  and  his  consequent  Cic  Tusc. 
distress  is  said  to  have  driven  him  to  seek  his  liveli- 
hood by  the  occupation  of  a  schoolmaster ;  for  which 
his  literary  acquirements  and  superior  manners  might 
give  him  advantages.     At  one  time  he  was  compelled 
to  fly  from  Corinth.     By  birth  a  citizen  of  Athens, 
the  privilege  having  been   given  to  his  father,  for 
himself  and  all  his  posterity,  the  state  of  the  Athe-  f p^^^P; 
nian  government  however  was  not  inviting  for  him,  p.  ici. 
and  he  preferred  retiring  to  the  less  polished  regions 
of  Epirus. 

It  is  difficult  to  judge  what  credit  may  be  due  to 
Plutarch's  mention  of  the  fate  of  the  women  of  the 
family.  It  was  in  the  way  of  democratical  party- 
spirit  among  the  Greeks  to  glory  in  the  most  diabo- 
lical revenge  against  an  adverse  faction;  and  this 
spirit  was  cherished  among  philosophers  under  the 
Roman  empire,  apparently  with  the  same  view  with 
which  it  has  been  adopted  by  the  French  philosophers 
of  the  present  age,  who  have,  in  truth,  been  in  almost 
everything  copiers,  though  in  atrocity  they  have  at 
least  equalled  or  perhaps  outdone  their  masters.-*'  It 
has  been  in  this  spirit  that  Plutarch  has  held  out  os- 
tentatiously the  punishment  which  the  younger  Dio- 

'<*  This  spirit  seems,  on  the  revival  of  letters,  to  have  been  early 
caught  by  some  of  those  learned  men,  far  more  on  the  continent 
than  in  our  island,  who  undertook  the  translation  of  the  Greek 
authors ;  and  it  has  led  them  often  to  outgo  their  originals  in 
violence  of  expression,  and  to  prefer  the  most  injurious  sense  of 
every  doubtful  phrase.  Thus  Plutarch's  "A  S"  eTrpat,£  rvpavywy 
(6  ^tovvaioc)  oiQ  tTradev  vTrEp^aXofieroQ,  is  rendered  by  Rhodo- 
man  and  Wesseling,  Hie  scelera  sua  superavit  calamitalibus. 
Those  translators  cannot  but  have  known  that  rvpavvCiv  does  not 
necessarily  imply  any  scelera,  and  the  context  would  rather 
imply  reference  to  the  splendor  of  the  first  years  of  the  second 
Dionysius's  reign  or  administration. 
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CHAP,    nysius  suffered  in  the  calamities  of  his  family,  living 
""  to  see  the  death  of  his  wife  and  all  his  children.    The 

Pint.  vit.  manner  in  which  his  sons  perished  is  not  said.  The 
p.  242.  treatment  of  his  wife  and  daughters,  mercifully  con- 
cluded by  drowning  them,  appears  to  have  resembled 
that  which  the  unfortunate  daughter  of  Hermocrates 
had  suffered  many  years  before,  from  the  same  party. 
The  story  is  related  with  so  much  complacency  by 
the  moral  philosopher  that  we  are  left  only  to  hope 
his  favorite  hero,  Timoleon,  was  not  implicated  in 
f  TTt""^  the  atrocious  wickedness.  It  was  probably  when  the 
family  of  Dionysius  were  obliged  to  fly  from  Locri 
that  the  destruction  fell  upon  that  city  which  we  find 
obscurely  mentioned  by  Aristotle. 

Timoleon's  history  has  assuredly  deserved  to  be 
better  known ;  and  the  account  of  such  a  contempo- 
rary as  Tiniffius,  however  partial,  could  not  but  have 
been  of  high  value.  Of  Dion,  who,  in  the  geographer's 
phrase,  set  all  at  variance  with  all,  we  should  perhaps 
little  desire  to  know  more ;  nor  indeed  of  Timoleon 
for  his  works  of  destruction,  which  have  been  so 
much  the  subject  of  panegyric.  But  we  want  informa- 
tion how,  through  a  revolution  so  violent  and  so 
complete,  he  produced  a  prosperity  and  lasting  quiet, 
of  which  examples,  in  all  history  rare,  occur  among 
the  Grecian  republics  almost  only  under  the  admini- 
stration of  Sicilian  chiefs,  and  those  mostly  described 
by  the  title  of  tyrants. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

Affairs  of  Macedonia  from  the  rei^n  of  Perdiccas 
son  of  Alexander  to  the  estahlishment  of  Philip 
son  of  Anujntas, 

SECTION  I. 

Macedonian  constitution.  Macedonian  territory.  State  of  Ma- 
cedonia under  Perdiccas  son  of  Alexander.  Splendid  and  be- 
nejicial  reign  of  Archelaus  son  of  Perdiccas. 

While  among  the  numerous  states  of  Greece,  and    sect. 
their  extensive  colonies,  security  for  civil  freedom  had         ' 
been  vainly  sought  in  various  forms  of  republics,  and 
permanence  of  public  strength  had  equally  failed  in 
experiment  of  various  systems  of  confederacy,  there 
remained  on  the  northern  border  a  people  of  Grecian 
race  who  held  yet  their  hereditary  monarchy,  trans- 
mitted from  the  heroic  ages.     This,  as  we  have  seen 
formerly  in  treating  of  the  times  described  by  Homer,  Ch.  2.  s.  2. 
was  a  limited  monarchy,  bearing  a  striking  resem-  ° 
blance  to  the  ancient  constitution  of  England,  and  in 
his  age  prevailing  throughout  Greece.     Of  the  coun- 
tries which  preserved  this  constitution,  the  principal 
in  extent  and  power,  and  the  most  known  to  us,. was 
the  kingdom  of  Macedonia ;  whose  affairs,  for  their 
implication  with  those  of  the  leading  republics,  have 
already  required  frequent  mention.^     According  to 

•  The  principal  passages,  in  the  foregoing  history,  relating  to 
Macedonia,  occur  in  ch.  1.  s.  1 .  and  2.  ch.  6.  s.  3.  eh.  7-  s.  3. 
ch.  8.  s.  2.  and  5.  ch.  9.  s.  1.  ch.  13.  s.  4.  ch.  14.  s.  2.  ch.  15.  s.  2. 
ch.  16.  3.  2.  4.  5.  6.  ch.  26.  s.  2.  3.  4. 
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Poiyb.  1. 5.  the  concurring  testimony  of  ancient  writers  who  have 
Arr.  de  treated  of  Macedonia,  the  king  was  supreme,  but  not 
rS'o  iT.*  despotic.  The  chief  object  of  his  office,  as  in  the 
^J"'^*o'=''*  English  constitution,  was  to  be  conservator  of  the 
Luc.  dial,  pcacc  of  his  kingdom ;  for  which  great  purpose  he 
pim.  was  vested  with  the  first  military  and  the  first  judicial 
authority ;  as  in  the  governments  described  by  Homer, 
he  commanded  the  army,  and  presided  over  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  But  he  was  to  command  and 
to  judge  according  to  established  laws.  He  had  no 
legislative  authority  but  in  concurrence  with  the  as- 
sembled people ;  and  condemnation,  and  the  decision 
of  all  more  important  causes,  rested  with  popular 
tribunals;  in  which,  as  among  our  forefathers,  in 
what  thence  bears  yet  the  title  of  the  King's  Bench, 
the  king  presided  in  person,  but  the  court  gave 
judgment.  Even  in  military  jurisdiction  his  authority 
continued  to  be  limited,  even  to  the  latest  times  of 
the  monarchy.^  Thus  far  our  information  is  positive 
and  clear.  What  we  want  farther  to  know  is,  what 
was  the  composition  of  the  Macedonian  people ; 
whether  there  was  any  distinction  between  one  part 
and  another  in  the  enjoyment  of  rights  and  partici- 
pation of  power;  and,  what  is  not  a  little  important 
in  the  estimate  of  any  constitution  of  those  times, 
what  proportion  the  number  of  those  who  had  civil 
rights  bore  to  that  of  those  who  had  none,  or 
next  to  none,  the  slaves.     The  silence  however  of 

3  '  De  capitalibus  rebus,  vetusto  Macedonum  modo,  inqui- 
'  rebat  exercitus :  in  pace  erat  vulgi.  Nihil  potestas  regum 
'  valebat,  nisi  prius  valuisset  auctoritas.'  Q.  Curt.  1.  6.  c.  8.  s.  25. 
'E^  "Apyouc  £'C  M.aKthoviav  ^\0ov,  ovZt  filq.  aXkh  v6fHt>  Ma/CE^ovwv 
'dpypvTtQ  luTiXzffav.  Arr.  de  Exp.  Alex.  1. 4.  p.  86.  D.  A  very 
remarkable  instance  of  the  restriction  upon  the  military  juris- 
diction of  the  Macedonian  kings  is  related  by  Polybius,  b.  5. 
p.  375.  ed.  Casaub. 
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authors  concerning  these  matters,  especially  in  ac-  sect. 
counts  of  civil  wars  in  Macedonia,  indicates  that  the 
Macedonian  government  was  little  disturbed  with 
those  pretensions  to  oligarchal  privilege  on  one  side, 
and  to  democratical  despotism  on  the  other,  of  which 
we  have  been  observing  the  evils  among  the  republics; 
in  some  of  which,  as  Lacedaemon  and  some  of  the 
Thessalian  cities,  honor  and  office  were  arrogated  ex- 
clusively to  a  few  families;  in  others,  as  Athens  and 
Argos,  the  poor  oppressed  the  wealthy ;  and  in  all  a 
division  of  interests  subsisted,  frequently  interrupting 
the  public  peace,  and  always  threatening  the  public 
safety.  How  the  gradation  of  rank,  necessary  in 
numerous  societies,  was  arranged,  we  are  not  in- 
formed; but  equal  law  for  all  freemen  appears  to 
have  been,  as  in  our  common  law,  our  Anglosaxon 
constitution,  the  first  principle  of  the  Macedonian 
government;^  whence  it  has  been  observed  that  the 
Macedonians  were  freer  in  their  kingdom  than  the 
Greeks  in  their  republics.*  Time  then,  not  merely 
a  destroyer,  but  often  an  improver  of  human  institu- 
tions, brought  them  an  advantage  which  seems  hardly 
yet  in  Homer's  age  to  have  gained  steady  footing 
anywhere.  Popular  attachment  to  the  constitution 
and  to  the  reigning  family,  the  firmest  support  of 
political  arrangement,  the  most  discouraging  check 
to  adventure  in  revolution,  was  established  amono;  the 

3  W\c  man  fy  Folcjuhrej-  pyji*,  ^e  eajime  je  ea'Mj.  This  has 
been  noticed  in  note  6  of  the  first  section  of  the  fourth  chapter 
of  this  History. 

*  By  the  authors  of  Ancient  Universal  History,  v,  8.  p.  398. 
quoting  Arrian,  1.  4.  and  Curtius,  1.  6.  I  think  the  observation 
just,  but  not  exactly  Arrian's,  who,  though  superior  to  most  of 
the  Grecian  writers  under  the  Roman  empire,  was  not  entirely 
free  from  their  common  prejudice  in  favor  of  that  licentiousness 
of  the  republics,  whence  there  was  more  power  to  do  ill  than 
security  in  doing  well. 

g2 
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CHAP.    Macedonians.     The  rules  of  succession  to  the  throne 

XXXIV 

1  indeed  unfortunately  remained  so  far  defective,  as  in 

England  before  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  that  within 
the  reigning  family  competition  would  often  arise, 
and  produce  civil  war.  Yet  civil  war,  calamitous 
everywhere  and  always,  appears  to  have  been  of  a  less 
atrocious  temper  among  the  Macedonians  in  the 
struggle  for  a  crown,  than  among  the  republican 
Greeks  in  the  contest  for  democratical,  oligarchal,  or 
tyrannical  sway.  Half  a  people  banished  or  massacred 
are  circumstances  at  least  not  reported  in  Macedo- 
nian as  in  republican  Greek  history.  Against  the 
constitution,  and  against  the  rights  of  the  royal 
family,  as  the  key-stone  of  the  constitution,  the  salu- 
tary prejudices  of  the  people,  the  growth  of  ages, 
would  allow  no  competition. 

Nor  was  this  steadier  form  of  free  government  the 
only  advantage  of  the  Macedonians  over  their  southern 
neighbours.  In  extent  of  territory  the  Macedonian 
kingdom  far  exceeded  any  of  the  republican  states, 
and  it  exceeded  most  of  them  in  proportional  extent 
of  level  country  and  valuable  soil.  Its  frontier  indeed, 
except  where  verging  toward  the  sea,  was  of  lofty 
and  rugged  mountains,  but  the  interior  was  mostly 
champaign.  As  then  the  natural  division  of  Greece 
by  highlands  and  gulfs  into  small  portions  of  difficult 
access  had  contributed  much  to  its  political  division 
into  very  small  states,  so  the  freedom  from  such 
hindrance  of  communication  in  Macedonia  had  pro- 
duced, and  gave  facility  for  maintaining,  the  union 
of  such   an  extent   of  fruitful  territory  under  one 


government. 


These  advantages  however  were  not  unattended 
with  balancing  evils.  The  Macedonians  were  un- 
fortunate in  their  continental  situation,  nearly  sur- 
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rounded  by  powerful  hordes  of  tlie  fiercest  and  most    sect. 
incorrigible  barbarians.     If  actual  warfare  was  some-         ' 
times  intermitted,  yet  the  danger  of  it  was  unceasing. 
Nearly  excluded  then  from  the  sea,  their  communi- 
cation with  the  more  polished  parts  of  the  world  was 
limited  and  precarious.  Nevertheless  the  Macedonians 
appear  to  have  been  not  ruder  than  many  of  the  re- 
publican Greeks,  the  Dorians,  the  Locrians,  perhaps 
the  Arcadians;  and  no  account  shows  them  so  bar- 
barous as  Thucydides  has  described  the  ^^tolians. 
Under    the   first    Amyntas,    when   Darius  invaded  Thucyd. 
Europe,  the  Macedonian  kingdom,  though  unable  to  '  ^ 
withstand  the  vast  force  of  the  Persian  empire,  appears  ch.  is.  s.6. 
to  have  attracted  consideration  from  the  Persian  com-  °^^^  ^^^ 
manders  as  a  civilized  country,  of  some  importance 
among  the  powers  of  the  age ;  and  this  was  increased  ^^™^-  '•  ^• 

.  c3     '  6.  &  7. 

under  his  son,  the  first  Alexander,  after  the  great 
defeat  of  the  Persian  army  near  Plataea.  In  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  war,  the  second  Perdiccas,  son  of  Alex- 
ander, seems  to  have  maintained  its  former  conse- 
quence. Afterward,  in  the  heat  of  party  contest 
among  the  republics,  the  foul  language  of  dernocra- 
tical  debate  would  sometimes  stigmatize  the  Macedo- 
nians with  the  name  of  barbarians.  But  this  is  not 
found  from  any  others.  Among  the  Greek  historians 
their  Grecian  blood  has  been  universally  acknowledged. 
Their  speech  was  certainly  Grecian,  their  manners 
were  Grecian,  their  religion  was  Grecian ;  with  dif- 
ferences, as  far  as  they  are  reported  to  us,  not  greater 
than  existed  among  the  different  republics.^ 

*  We  find  Tsocrates  putting  the  INIacedonian  name  in  marked 
opposition  to  the  barbarian,  and  the  title  of  king  of  IVIacedonia 
in  equally  marked  opposition  to  the  titles  of  tyrant  and  despot : 
'A^uvT^t  rw  ^laKecoyojy  ftaffiXei,  Kai  AtovvaiM  rw  StikreX/ae  rvpdi'y^, 
ical  rif  /3ap€ap^  Tr\q  'Aaiac  Kparuvi'Ti.      Panegyr.  p.  250.  t.  1.  ed. 
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CHAP.        But  a  practice,  apparently  originating  in  the  pur- 
1  pose  of  obviating  an  immediate  difficulty,  contributed 


much  to  disturb  and  weaken  the  Macedonian  kingdom. 
It  was  usual  to  provide  for  the  younger  sons  of  the 
reigning  family  by  committing  frontier  provinces  to 
their  government;  where  their  situation  resembled 
that  of  the  lords  marchers  of  the  feudal  times  in 
western  Europe.  The  revenue  of  the  province  sup- 
ported the  dignity  of  the  honorable  but  troublesome 
and  dangerous  office.  The  employment  was  worthy 
of  the  high  rank  of  those  employed,  and  suited  the 
temper  of  a  martial  age.  N  or  was  it  probably  without 
its  advantages  to  the  state;  the  frontier  territory 
being  so  defended,  the  interior  rested  in  peace.  But, 
in  progress  of  ages,  the  multiplication  of  these  ap- 
panages, which  seem  to  have  been  generally  hereditary, 
might  reduce  the  kingdom  to  weakness  and  insigni- 
ficancy; so  that  it  would  be  no  longer  able  either  to 
resist  foreign  enemies  or  control  its  own  vassals.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find  from  this  source  jarring  interests 
arising,  which  not  only  produced  troubles  within  the 
kingdom,  but  affi3rded  opportunity  and  even  invitation 
Ch.  15.S.  2.  for  the  interference  of  foreign  powers.     We  have 

of  this  Hist.  „    ,  1        T       ,  •  A 

seen  one  or  the  subordmate  prmces,  Amyntas  son  of 
Philip,  becoming  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the 
great  monarch  of  Thrace,  Sitalces,  for  overthrowing 
the  supreme  government  of  Macedonia ;  and  we  have 
seen  the  leading  Grecian  republics,  Athens  and  La- 
cedaemon,  by  turns  forming  connexion  with  those 
princes  for  nearly  the  same  purpose.  It  seems  there- 
fore to  have  been  a  wise  policy  of  Perdiccas  son  of 


Auger.  And  this  was  when  the  king  of  Macedonia  was  allied 
with  the  enemies  of  Athens  to  oppose  purposes  which  the  orator 
desired  to  promote. 
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Alexander,  after  having  baffled  the  violence  of  the    sect. 
Thracian  monarch,  to  re-unite  those  severed  princi- 


palities with  the  kingdom,  or  bring  them  under  a  just 
subordination.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  reasonable 
purpose  he  is  said  indeed  not  to  have  been  duly 
scrupulous  of  foul  means.  The  measures  by  which 
he  acquired  the  territory  which  had  been  the  appanage 
of  his  brother  Alcetas,  if  we  should  believe  the  story 
told  by  Plato,  were  highly  nefarious.  But  in  Plato's  Piat.  Gor. 
time,  books  being  rare,  and  authentic  history  little  ^^' 
extensively  known,  if  a  statement  of  facts  was  wanted 
for  illustration  of  moral  or  political  argument  among 
philosophers,  any  report  was  taken,  and  whether  con- 
sidered as  true  or  supposed,  it  equally  served  the 
purpose.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  be  careful  of 
assuming  reports,  so  stated,  as  intended  by  the  authors 
themselves  to  be  taken  for  historical  truths.  The 
character  of  Perdiccas  however,  as  represented  by 
Thucydides,  is  not  pure.  But  reasonable  in  his 
thwarted  puqjose  of  re-uniting  the  severed  princi- 
palities by  the  ready  interference,  sometimes  of  Lace- 
daemon,  sometimes  of  Athens,  sometimes  of  Thrace, 
his  success  appears  to  have  been  incomplete.  Never- 
theless his  administration  was  evidently  altogether 
able ;  and  though  of  various  fortune  as  of  doubtful 
character,  yet,  at  his  death,  which  happened  about  b.c.  414.6 
the  time  of  the  defeat  and  destruction  of  the  Athenian  9^  c  413 
fleet  and  army  under  Nicias  and  Demosthenes  inCi*] 

*  The  authority  on  which  this  date  is  assigned  for  the  acces- 
sion of  Archelaiis  will  be  mentioned  in  a  following  note. 

[•  '  Perdiccas  king  of  Macedon  was  still  living  as  late  as  the  end  of  summer 
*  B.C.  414.  Thucyd.  vii.  9.  ^i*  5e  t^  owt^  Ofpei  TtAeirrwKri  koI  EueriW, 
'  ffTgamiyhs  'A.9r]vala>v,  fierii  Ilf pSiiacov  (TTgarfiffas,  K.  r.  X.  The  accession 
'  therefore  of  Archelaus  could  hardly  be  in  this  year,  but  at  the  soonest  perhaps 
'  in  the  beginning  of  B.  C.  413.'  Clinton,  Fasti  Hellen.  p.  74.  See  Mr.  Mit- 
ford's  note,  and  the  additions  to  it,  below,  p.  95.] 
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CHAP.    Sicily,  he  seems  to  have  left  his  kingdom  altogether 

L  improved  to  his  son  Archelaus, 

It  appears  very  uncertain  v^hat  credit,  or  whether 
any,  may  be  due  to  report,  which  apparently  had 
currency  many  years  after  in  Athens,  of  the  illegiti- 
macy of  this  prince's  birth,  and  of  the  crimes  by 
which  he  acquired  or  secured  the  throne.     Thucy- 

Thucyd.  didcs,  his  contemporary,  likely  beyond  others  among 
'  the  Greeks  to  know  Macedonia,  calls  him  son  of 
Perdiccas  without  mentioning  illegitimacy,  and  speaks 
of  him  as  the  immediate  successor,  without  any  inti- 
mation of  interfering  pretensions.  In  a  short  sum- 
mary then  of  his  actions  he  ranks  him  effectually 
with  the  most  illustrious  princes.  Archelaus  son  of 
Perdiccas,  he  says,  raised  most  of  the  present  forti- 
fications of  the  kingdom :  he  formed  straight  roads, 
and  he  improved  the  military  establishment,  providing 
horses,  heavy  armour,  and  whatever  else  military  use 
might  require,  more  than  all  the  eight  kings  his  pre- 
decessors.''^ 

In  the  actual  circumstances  of  Macedonia  an  im- 
proved military  was  perhaps  the  first  thing  necessary 

'  In  Plato's  dialogue,  entitled  Gorgias,  one  of  the  interlo- 
cutors mentions  Archelaus  king  of  Macedonia  as  the  illegitimate 
son  of  Perdiccas,  and  as  having  acquired  the  crown  by  the  murder 
of  the  proper  heir,  the  legitimate  son  of  their  common  father. 
Athenasus  has  considered  this  as  scandal,  to  which  he  says  Plato 
was  addicted.  It  is  however  likely  enough  that  a  story  of  this 
kind  was  current  in  Athens,  and  Plato  appears  to  have  intro- 
duced it  in  his  dialogue  merely  for  illustration  of  moral  argument 
by  supposed  facts,  which,  whether  true  or  feigned,  would  equally 
answer  the  purpose  of  illustration.  What  credit  therefore  Plato 
himself  gave  to  the  story,  which  has  a  mixture  of  the  ridiculous 
with  the  shocking,  does  not  appear;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
the  same  dialogue,  it  is  cleai-ly  indicated  that  Ai-chelaus  left 
behind  him  the  reputation  of  a  powerful,  fortunate,  rich,  and 
liberal  prince. 
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toward  all  other  improvement.     The  Macedonians,    sect. 
like  the  republican  Greeks,  were  all  soldiers ;  for  so        ' 
the  ever-threatening  pressure  of  hostilities  around  re- 
quired: but  they  did  not  live  like  the  republicans, 
especially  the  deraocratical  republicans,  crowded  in 
tovras,  leaving  the  country  to  their  predial  slaves. 
Confident  in  unanimity,  all  ranks  having  an  interest 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  constitution  as  well  as  in 
the  defence  of  the  country,  they  resided  on  their 
estates ;  and,  having  little  commerce,  their  towns  were 
small  and  mostly  unfortified.     But  the  irruption  of 
the  overbearing  force  under  Sitalces  during  the  reign  Ch.  13.  s-  4. 
of  Perdiccas  had  made  them    feel  their  error,   or 
rather  the  misfortune  of  their  continental  situation. 
Unable  either  to  withstand  his  numbers  in  the  field 
or  to  defend  their  unwalled  towns,  they  had  been 
compelled,  as  we  have  seen,  to   abandon  their  less 
moveable  property,  and  seek  shelter  in  their  woods 
and  marshes. 

The  measures  of  Archelaus,  possibly  not  unpro- 
ductive of  following  evil,  seem  to  have  been  at  the 
time  in  extraordinary  amount  effectual  for  their  im- 
portant object,  the  security  and  quiet  of  the  country. 
In  a  turbulent  age  he  found  means  to  obviate  war  so 
as  to  maintain  peace  with  dignity.  With  the  Athenian 
democracy  indeed,  the  common  disturber  of  states, 
as  it   is  called  by  the  great  Athenian  historian,  he  Thucyi 
could  not  avoid  hostilities.     The  Athenians  excited  ^  ^*  ^  '^' 
the  people  of  Pydna,  a  Macedonian  seaport,  to  re-  b.  c.  410. 
bellion,  and  supported  them  in  it.     Archelaus  did  not  21*0^1^1*3. 
then  hesitate  to  use  the  force  he  had  prepared,  and  he  ^-  '^' 
was  successful :  he  vindicated  his  kingdom's  rights, 
and  he  seems  to  have  prosecuted  the  purpose  of  arras 
no  farther. 
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CHAP.  The  policy  then,  by  which  he  proposed  to  secure 
1  to  Macedonia  the  valuable  possession  of  an  only  sea- 
port, will  deserve  notice.  Occasion  has  occurred  for- 
merly to  observe  how  very  commonly,  in  early  times, 
the  dangers  of  maritime  situation  drove  habitation  to 
some  distance  from  the  sea-shore.  But  spots,  which 
the  peaceful  tillers  of  the  soil  would  avoid,  sea-faring 
adventurers  would  often  in  preference  covet.  Hence 
the  Macedonian  and  Thracian  shores  became  occu- 
pied by  Grecian  colonies  j  established,  perhaps  many, 
with  little  violence,  and  some,  though  not  quite  in  the 
spirit  of  Penn's  settlement  in  America,  yet  possibly 
without  any  violence.  Peninsulas  especially,  hazard- 
ous possessions  for  the  husbandmen,  unless  protected 
by  a  government  possessing  a  powerful  navy,  were 
peculiarly  convenient  for  men  addicted  to  commerce 
or  piracy.  Thus  the  Thracian  Chersonese  and  the 
Chalcidic  peninsulas  became  early  Grecian  land.  The 
settlers  who  emigrated  with  Perdiccas  from  Argosto 
Macedonia  would  probably  carry  with  them  some  sea- 
faring disposition,  which  would  however  be  likely  to 
be  lost  among  their  progeny,  led  by  the  circumstances 
of  their  new  country  to  establish  themselves  within 
land.  So  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war  such  was  the  superfluity  of  fruitful  soil  within  the 
Macedonian  dominion  that  the  prince  then  reigning, 
Ch.i3.s.4.  Perdiccas  son  of  Alexander,  could  furnish  settlements 
for  the  whole  population  of  several  Grecian  towns  of 
the  Chalcidic  peninsulas,  emigrating  at  once  to  avoid 
the  oppression  of  the  imperial  democracy  of  Athens. 
The  Macedonians  therefore,  invited  by  the  ample 
opportunities  and  better  security  of  inland  situation, 
appear  to  have  neglected  the  coast  and  become  almost 
entirely  a  nation  of  husbandmen  and  hunters.     The 
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widely  diflPering  pursuits  and  mode  of  life  then  of  the  sect. 
inlanders  and  the  coastmen  led  to  a  difference  in  ' 
habits,  in  character,  and  in  personal  interests,  which 
produced  a  disposition  to  separation  and  even  op- 
position in  political  concerns.  The  inlanders  lived 
scattered  in  villages,  subsisting  from  the  produce  of 
their  fields,  warmly  attached  to  their  homes,  to  their 
country,  to  its  constitution  of  government,  which 
ensured  their  private  property  and  their  public 
strength,  and  for  the  sake  of  these,  if  for  nothing 
else,  to  one  another.  The  coasters,  on  the  contraiy, 
traders  and  navigators,  assembled  in  towns,  anxious 
for  fortifications  that  might  afford  security  for  col- 
lected stores,  careless  otherwise  of  territory,  even  for 
subsistence  looking  to  commerce  or  piracy,  averse  to 
connexion  with  any  controlling  government,  ready 
for  communication  with  all  the  world,  were  little  at- 
tached to  any  country. 

Such  a  people,  so  differing  from  the  rest  of  the 
Macedonians,  the  Pydnasans  appear  to  have  been. 
WTien  therefore,  after  their  rebellion,  Archelaus  had 
reduced  them  to  submission,  he  was  aware  of  the 
difficulty  of  assuring  their  loyalty  to  the  Macedonian 
government.  The  policy  of  the  Athenian  republic, 
to  obviate  revolt,  often  denied  its  subject  towns  the 
fortifications  requisite  for  defence  against  the  ordi- 
nary dangers  of  maritime  or  any  limitary  situation. 
The  resource  of  Archelaus,  violent  it  might  appear 
now,  but  for  his  age  mild  and  liberal,  was  to  remove 
the  town  to  the  distance  of  two  miles  from  the  shore. 
There  it  might  be  controlled  in  rebellious  purposes 
by  loyal  armies,  and  not  readily  assisted  by  foreign 
fleets.  Its  conveniences  for  trade  would  be  some- 
what lessened;  but  they  might  still  at  least  equal 
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CHAP,    those  of  Athens,  Megara,  Corinth,  Argos,  and  most 
'_  of  the  old  maritime  towns  of  Greece,  placed,  origin- 
ally for  security,  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  shore, 
and  yet  finding  means  to  florisli  by  commerce.*^ 

But  with  talents  for  war,  and  a  mind  capable  of 
the  necessary  exertion,  the  delight  of  Archelaus, 
fortunately  for  his  people,  was  in  the  arts  of  peace. 
He  had  the  just  discernment  to  be  aware  that  his 
kingdom  wanted  internal  improvement  far  more  than 
increase  of  territory.  Nor  is  it  little  that  is  implied 
in  the  contemporary  historian's  concise  information, 
Thucyd.  *  that  hc  formcd  straight  roads.'  Till  assured  of 
*  ability  to  defy  invasion  through  a  military  force  pre- 
pared with  attachment  to  the  government  and  coun- 
try as  well  as  with  discipline,  no  prudent  ruler  of  a 
country,  situated  like  Macedonia,  would  make  roads. 
But  security  being  provided  and  roads  formed,  im- 
provements in  agriculture,  in  commerce,  in  civiliza- 

^  The  urgency,  formerly^  to  avoid  maritime  situation  on  ac- 
count of  piracy,  is  strongly  marked  even  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  English  shores.  All  the  existing  towns  on  the  coast  of 
Hampshire  and  the  Isle  of  Wight  are,  comparatively,  of  recent 
origin.  Not  one  contains  the  mother- church,  or  gives  name  to 
the  parish.  Portsmouth  is  in  the  parish  of  Kingston  in  the 
middle  of  Portsea  island,  where  remains  the  church  deserted 
by  its  town.  With  circumstances  nearly  similar  Gosport  is  the 
parish  of  Alver stoke,  Lymington  of  Bolder,  Yarmouth  of  Fresh- 
water, Newtown  of  Calborn,  and  Cowes  of  North  wood,  or  rather 
of  Carisbrook,  the  mother-church  of  Northwood.  The  Cinque 
Ports  may  seem  some  exception  :  their  maritime  strength  indeed 
would  assist  for  their  security;  but  old  Winchelsea  alone  of 
them  seems  to  have  trusted  in  its  strength  of  liands :  Hastings 
and  Dover  depended  on  the  protection  of  their  castles.  At 
Plymouth  the  very  superior  situation  of  tlie  present  Docktown, 
now  called  Devonport,  and  the  harbour  of  the  Tamar  were 
neglected  for  the  sake  of  better  safety  some  way  up  the  narrower 
water  of  the  Plym. 
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tion,  in  provincial  administration,  and  in  the  general  sect. 
comforts  of  the  people,  would  readily  follow.  Silent  ' 
however  about  these,  ancient  writers  have  neverthe- 
less reported  what  yet  largely  implies  them.  Arche- 
laus  was  sedulous  to  dispel  ignorance  and  rudeness, 
and  promote  science  and  the  fine  arts  among  his 
people.  He  was  the  greatest  patron  in  his  age  of 
the  learned  and  ingenious,  whom  he  invited  from  all 
parts  of  Greece.  It  cannot  but  be  creditable  to  him 
to  have  invited  Socrates,  though  the  philosopher's 
refusal,  recorded  by  Aristotle,  has  been  taken  by  de-  ^  J*;^^^** 
clamatoiy  writers  under  the  Roman  empire  as  ground 
of  sarcasm  against  him.  The  invitation  however  which 
Socrates,  for  the  sake  of  his  fellow-citizens,  whose  in- 
struction he  had  undertaken  as  a  sacred  duty,  not  with- 
out foresight  of  their  ingratitude,  refused,  Euripides, 
the  friend  whom  he  is  said  most  to  have  esteemed, 
thought  not  unfit  to  accept.  Euripides  lived  long  at 
the  Macedonian  court ;  which,  by  the  assemblage  of 
talents  there,  as  well  as  by  the  security  enjoyed  under 
a  well-administered  free  government,  seems  to  have 
been  the  most  desirable  residence,  for  men  of  leisure, 
any  where  to  be  found  in  that  age. 

In  the  great  deficiency  of  history  concerning  this 
interesting  reign  Elian's  anecdotes  will  have  value; 
and  the  more,  because  his  purpose  has  not  been  the 
eulogy  which  they  effectually  involve.  He  informs  ^Uan.  var. 
us  that  the  celebrated  painter  Zeuxis  was  among  the  c.Vy.' 
artists  entertained  at  the  Macedonian  court ;  and  that 
his  works,  adorning  the  royal  residence,  formed  an 
inducement  contributing  not  a  little  to  occasion  a 
great  resort  of  strangers,  in  the  reign  of  Archelaus, 
to  the  capital  of  Macedonia.  It  appears  to  have  been 
in  the  same  spirit  with  which  he  entertained  Euripides 
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CHAP,    and  Zeuxis  in  his  court  that  Archelaiis  instituted 
XXXIV.  gg^jjjgg  jjj  imitation  of  those  of  southern  Greece ;  the 


Diod.  1. 17.  Pythian  rather  than  the  Olympian,  but  apparently 


c.  16, 


an  improvement  on  both.  Dedicating  them  to  the 
Muses,  he  chose  for  their  celebration  the  town  of 
Dium  in  Pieria,  that  province  of  Macedonia  to  which 
the  old  Grecian  mythology  assigned  the  birth  and 
principal  residence  of  the  Muses.  These  games  were 
called  Olympian ;  perhaps  from  the  neighbouring 
mountains  of  Olympus,  held  equally  the  seat  of  the 
Muses  and  of  Jupiter.  The  administration  must 
have  been  able  that,  in  such  a  kingdom  as  Mace- 
donia, could  provide  funds  for  all  that  Archelaus, 
within  a  short  reign,  accomplished ;  fortifying  towns ; 
greatly  improving  the  military;  repelling,  when  oc- 
casion required,  but  mostly  deterring  hostilities,  and 
thus  maintaining  peace  with  advantage  and  dignity ; 
forming  roads;  promoting  literature,  science,  and 
arts;  and  all  so  as  to  give  eminence  and  celebrity  to 
Macedonia,  among  the  Greeks  of  the  time  of  Thu- 
cydides  and  Socrates. 

But,  endowed  as  he  was  with  great  and  valuable 
Aristot.      qualities,  Archelaus  remains  accused,  on  high  autho- 
1.  5!  c.  10.  rity,  of  giving  way  to  strong  and  vicious  passions, 
which  brought  him  to   an  untimely  end.     Report 
Diod.  1. 1.   indeed  was   transmitted,  which  Diodorus   adopted, 
*^"  ^^'        that  he  died   of  a  wound  accidentally  received  in 
hunting.     But  Aristotle,  to  whom  the  best  oppor- 
tunities which  the  next  generation  could  furnish  must 
have  been  open,  speaks  of  a  conspiracy  as  undoubted, 
though  the  occasion  and  manner  were  so  variously 
related,  as  usual  of  that  dark  kind  of  transaction, 
that  he  was  unable  to  fix  his  belief  of  them.     All 
that  remains  ascertained  is  that  Archelaus,  after  a 
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short  but  most  beneficial  reign,  was  cut  off  in  the  b.c.  400.9 
vigor  of  his  age  by  a  violent  death.  [b.c.''399 .• 


CL] 


SECTION  II. 


Disputed  succession  and  civil  war.  Acquisition  of  the  throne  by 
Amyntas  son  of  Philip.  Bardylis  prince  of  Illyria.  Here- 
ditary interest  of  the  Macedonian  royal  family  in  Thessaly. 
Revival  of  the  Olynthian  confederacy.  Ancient  connexiatt  of 
Macedonia  with  Athens  revived  and  improved.  Grecian  princes 
of  Lyncestis. 

The  Macedonian  kingdom,  under  the  administra- 
tion of  four  successive  able  princes,  had  acquired  a 
consistency,  and  under  the  last  of  them,  with  great 
increase  of  internal  strength,  a  polish  that  might  have 
given  it  splendor  in  the  leading  situation  to  which  it 

9  Our  copies  of  Diodorus,  as  it  has  been  well  observed  by  the 
critics,  are  evidently  corrupted  in  regard  to  the  number  of  years, 
only  seven,  assigned  to  the  reign  of  Archelaus  ;  for  the  historian 
mentions  Archelaus  as  king  when  engaged  in  war  with  the 
Pydnaeans  supported  by  the  Athenians,  in  the  tenth  year  before 
that  of  the  ninety- fifth  Olympiad,  to  which  he  ascribes  his  death. 
Prideaux  and  Dodwell  have  agreed  in  fixing  upon  the  term  of 
fourteen  years  as  probably  about  the  extent  of  the  reign ;  and 
Wesseling  assents  to  this  conjecture,  which,  unable  to  mend, 
I  have  adopted. 

[»  ^Archelaus,  the  ninth  in  descent  from  Perdiccas  I.,  began  to  reign  in  the 
'  aichonship  of  Pisander,  the  beginning  of  B.  C.  413.  He  reigned  14  years: 
'  /MTct  TleoSiKKCtv  'Apx«Aaoj  6  vihs  avrov  ifiacriXevcrev  sttj  i5'.  nphs  tv  Kal  Eu^tiriSrjs 
'  Tgay<fSiovoihi  TrapaytyrjOeh  irdvra  rhv  xp^vov  Siij^f  rifuififvos  irap  avTu.  Dexip. 
'  ap.  Syncell.  p.  263.  A.  Archelaus  therefore  was  assassinated  B.  C.  399.  in 
<  the  archonship  of  Laches ;  where  Diodorus  (xiv.  35.  37-)  rightly  places  his 
'  death,  although  there  is  an  error  in  the  number  of  the  years  assigned  to  him : 

*  'A&ijyriffi  fxkv  iipx^  Adxv^ — kot^  tV  MojceSoj'tou'  'Agx^^^oj  6  0cuTi\evs  ey 
'  Tivi  Kvmryiip  TAr/yeis  iucovaiots  inrh  Kparfpov  rod  epoifievov  rhv  fiioi'  /i<t^AAo|«, 
'  fiatTiXficas  err]  iirrd.  The  error  of  seven  years  is  sufficiently  refuted  by  Dio- 
'  dorus  himself,  (xiii.  43. 49.)  who  mentions  Archelaus  as  king  ten  years  before, 
'  in  the  year  of  Glaucippus  B.  C.  4^     The  Parian  marble,  as  is  well  known, 

*  has  committed  an  opposite  error,  placing  the  accession  of  Archelaus  in  B.  C 
'■  420.,  seven  years  too  high.'   Clinton,  Fasti  Hcllen.  p.  223.] 
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was  rising  in  the  civilized  world.  Archelaus  seems 
.  to  have  prepared  it  for  producing  its  own  historians 
when  his  death  gave  occasion  for  troubles  and  con- 
fusion in  which  all  history  of  the  country  was  nearly 
overwhelmed,  his  own  reputation,  and  even  his  birth 
thrown  into  doubt  and  obscurity,  and  the  succession 
itself  of  princes  after  him,  when  the  restored  and 
increased  splendor  of  the  monarchy  excited  new  cu- 
riosity about  it,  no  longer  to  be  exactly  ascertained. 
Orestes,  son  of  Archelaus,  was  an  infant  when  his 
father  perished.  The  confusion  on  the  occasion  was 
however  was  not  such  as  immediately  to  disturb  the 
succession.  But  while  Aeropus,  one  of  the  royal 
family,  claimed  the  regency,  Craterus,  favorite  of  the 
late  king,  and  author,  whether  by  design  or  accident, 
of  his  death,  assumed  it.  Within  four  days  Craterus 
was  killed,  and  the  unfortunate  boy  Orestes  did  not 
,  long  survive.  Aeropus,  by  report  accused  of  his 
murder,  ascended  the  throne,  but  little  to  enjoy  it. 
During  four  years  who  really  held  the  sovereignty 
remains  unascertained;  and  indeed  it  seems  probable 
that  the  country  was  rather  divided  between  several 
competitors  than  entirely  governed  during  any  part 
of  that  time  by  any  one  prince.  In  the  fifth  year 
Pausanias,  of  another  branch  of  the  royal  family,  had 
so  far  overborne  the  rest  as  to  be  generally  acknow- 
ledged sovereign.^'' 

'°  The  curious  reader  may  find  in  Wesseling's  Diodorus  two 
good  notes,  and  in  Bayle,  art.  Archelaus,  a  third,  on  the  un- 
certainties of  this  part  of  Macedonian  history. 

['  After  the  assassin  Craterus  was  removed,  Orestes,  son  of 
'  Archelaus,  was  made  king  under  the  guardianship  of  Aeropus  : 
'  TTiv  (ip-)(r]v  dudilaro  'Opi(TTr]g  iraic  wv,  ov  a.vtkb)v  'AepoTroc  £7rt- 
'  rpoTToe  wv  KaTia-)(E  rfjv  fiaaiXelay  eri]  e^.  Diod.  xiv.  37.  'Ap- 
'  ')(^E\a.ov  St.  avcupedtPToc,  hieSikaro  rfjv  (iaaiXeiav  'Opiarrjc  vtog 
'  avTQv  (.Tti  ^  .  vy  uydXey  'AepoKue  inirpoTroc,  kui  ijjaaiXivtn  ^er' 


DISPUTED  SUCCESSION.  ^ 

During  these  troubles  of  the  Macedonian  kingdom    sect. 

....                                   li- 
the Upper  Macedonian  principalities,  under  the  go- 

vernment  of  Derdas  and  Amyntas,  though  probably 
in  some  degree  affected,  seem  to  have  been  preserved 
from  any  violent  convulsion.    Amyntas,  after  having  cji.  13. ».  4. 
been  dispossessed  by  the '  king  rerdiccas  his  uncle, 
had,  under  the  patronage  of  Sitalces  king  of  Thrace, 
not  only  recovered  his  principality,  but  contended 
with  his  uncle  for  the  kingdom.     With  fairer  pre- 
tensions now  he  asserted  his  claim  against  Pausanias.  5*  ^'  ^"*' 
That  prince,   after  a  precarious    reign    of  scarcely  Diod.  i.  u. 
a  year,  was  assassinated.     Report  of  the  party  ad-  '^' 
verse  to  Amyntas  would  of  course  impute  to  him 
participation  in  the  crime.     All  that  seems  ascer- 
tained is,  that  in  consequence  of  that  crime  he  be- 
came king  of  Macedonia ;  and  for  the  connexion  of 
Macedonian  with  republican  Greek  history  it  may 
be  convenient  to  observe  that  it  was  nearly  about  the 
time  of  the  successes  of  Agesilaus  king  of  Lacedae-  [B.c.  395. 
mon  in  Asia. 

Would  Amyntas  have  been  contented  to  have  held 
his  mountain-principality  in  secure  peace,  it  was  pro- 
bably little  in  his  power;  and  yet  the  change  to  the 

avruytrj]  c.  Dexipp.  ap.  Syncel.p.  263.  A.  Diodorus^  xiv  84. 
— irepi  Tov  avTov  yjpovov  Qin  the  year  of  Diophaiitus  B.  C.  39^.1 
'AipoiroQ  6  TiLy  ^laKecorwy  ftaaiXtvc  iTeXEvrrfffe  ruffu),  (iaaiXiiiaaz 
ETTi  ii.  Aeropus  reigned  four  years  of  this  j>eriod  jointly  with 
Orestes,  and  the  remainder  alone.  Diodorns  ascribes  the  whole 
period  to  Aeropus ;  Dexippus  specifies  the  distinct  portions  of 
each.  But  the  two  rei^s  were  not  eight  years  collectively, 
because  Pausanias  succeeded  in  the  sixth  year  from  the  death 
ofArchelaus.  We  may  therefore  assign,  with  Dexippus,  ^«r 
*  years  to  Orestes  the  minor,  and  two  to  the  sole  reign  of  Aero- 
'  pus.  But  the  six  years  were  not  complete ;  for  between  Laches, 
'  in  whose  year  Archelaus  died,  and  Diophantus,  in  whose  year 
'  Pausanias  succeeded,  are  only  four  archons.'  Clinton,  Fa^ti 
Hellen.  p.  224.] 

VOL.  VI.  n 
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CHAP,    more  splendid  situation  at  the  head  of  the  Mace- 

L  donian  kingdom  was  only  from  smaller  to  greater 

^92!  ^  ^^'  troubles.  Pretenders  to  the  crown  remained,  hold- 
ing, in  parts  of  the  country,  considerable  interest 
among  the  people.  None  indeed  was  able  by  him- 
self to  assert  his  own  cause,  but  there  were  neigh- 
bouring powers,  whose  ambition  or  rapacity  were 
ready  to  profit  from  the  distractions  of  Macedonia. 
On  its  western  border  the  Illyrians,  in  manners  and 
character  much  resembling  the  Thracians,  though 
apparently  of  different  race  and  language,  had  been 
brought  more  than  formerly  to  union  under  one  do- 
minion by  the  power  and  popularity  of  a  chief  named 
Cic.  daoff.  Bardylis.  Venerated  for  his  courage,  activity,  and 
military  talents,  Bardylis  is  said  to  have  extended 
his  power  and  influence  yet  more  by  his  discovery 
of  the  value  of  a  maxim,  before  little  known  amonsr 
the  Illyrians,  and  not  always  duly  estimated  among 
the  Greeks,  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy :  he  was 
famous  for  his  equitable  division  of  plunder  taken 
B.C.  393.  by  his  armies  of  robbers.  By  his  military  force 
Diod.  1. 14.  and  his  fair  reputation  together  he  had  united  under 
'*^"'  his  authority  all  the  Illyrian  clans,  so  that  he  was 
become  a  very  formidable  potentate.  While  this  new 
power  thus  grew  on  the  west  of  Macedonia,  the 
ch.  2(5.  S.2.  Olynthian  confederacy,  of  which  we  have  seen  for- 
'  merly  the  rise  and  the  fall,  by  its  alluring  policy, 
still  more  than  its  military  force,  pressed  the  eastern. 
On  that  side,  the  richest  of  the  Macedonian  territory, 
and  the  readiest  for  maritime  communication,  were 
all  its  principal  towns.  Whether  the  policy  of  Arche- 
laus,  in  fortifying  these,  led  to  the  dismemberment 
of  Macedonia  which  followed,  the  defective  relics  of 
its  history  will  not  enable  us  to  say,  farther  than  that 
it  seems  probable.     While  then  Bardylis,  avowing 
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himself  the  protector  of  Argaeus,  one  of  the  pretend-    sect. 
ing  princes,  invaded  and  ravaged  the  country  on  the  ' 


western  side,  many  principal  towns  on  the  eastern  Xen.  Hei. 
renounced   their   connexion  with    the  Macedonian  s'Vi^ " 
kingdom  to  become  members  of  the  Olynthian  con- 
federacy.    According  to  Diodorus  indeed,  this  was  Diod.  i  u. 
not  wholly  without  the  consent  of  Amyntas ;  who  ^'  ^" 
rather  chose  that  his  people  should  owe  protection 
to  the  Olynthians  than  become  subjects  to  his  rival, 
or  to  the  Illyrian  prince.     Unable  however,  under  [b.c.3j^|. 
all  the  circumstances  pressing  on  him,  to  maintain 
himself  in  Macedonia,  he  withdrew  into  Thessaly, 

Between  the  wealthy  aristocracy,   which   mostly 
governed  that  fruitful  country,  and  the  Macedonian 
kings,  connexion  old  and  hereditary  has  been  formerly  ch.  i6. 8.5. 
noticed.     One  numerous  and  powerful  family,  the 
Alevads,  a  name  said  to  be  derived  from  a  king  of  Herod.  1.  7. 
the  country  their  reputed  ancestor,  was  bound  to  the  dlhI.  i.  is. 
Macedonian  royal  family  through  the  prejudice  of 
connexion  by  blood,  claiming  the  honor  of  a  common 
descent  from  Hercules.     The  frequent  exercise  of 
hospitality,  to  which  the  right  on  both  sides  was  also 
esteemed  hereditary  and  sacred,  upheld  this  prejudice 
of  kindred,  real  or  imaginary.    The  Thessalian  nobles 
were  frequently  entertained  at  the  Macedonian  court, 
not  without  some  claim  of  right  to  be  entertained 
there;  and  they  esteemed  it  equally  a  duty  and  a 
privilege  to  entertain  the  Macedonian  kings  when- 
ever they  might  visit  Thessaly.    Under  these  circum- 
stances no  struggle  of  faction  in  Thessaly  could  be 
indifferent  to  the  Macedonian  piinces,  nor  any  con- 
tention for  the  Macedonian  throne  to  the  principal 
families  of  Thessaly.     Teeming  with  inconvenience 
as  such  connexion  might  be  to  governments,  by  their 
own  consistency  and  the  force  of  the  country  under 

H  2 
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CHAP,    them,  capable  of  maintaining  complete  independency, 

_! L  yet  for  narrow  territories,  with  defective  constitutions, 

divisions  of  one  people  under  different  governments 
rather  than  distinct  nations,  such  might  be  the  need 
of  the  advantages  that  they  might  overbalance  the 
evil. 

Whether  Amyntas  was  considered  by  the  Thes- 
salian  nobility  as  the  truer  representative  of  the  Ma- 
cedonian branch  of  the  family  of  their  common  great 
ancestor  Hercules,  or,  in  his  mountain-principality, 
he  had  better  cultivated  the  connexion,  he  found 
favor  among  them  such  as  to  encourage  him  to  attempt 
the  recovery  of  his  kingdom.  Probably  he  relied 
also  upon  assistance  from  his  kinsman  Derdas  prince 
of  Elymia ;  a  brave  and  active  soldier,  always  upon 
Diod.i.  14.  friendly  terms  with  him.     The  difficulty  seems  to 

0.  92.  &  .  . 

i.i6.'c.  2.  have  been  to  obviate  opposition  from  the  Illyrian 
prince ;  but  his  acquiescence  was  purchased.  Argaeus 
then,  deserted  by  the  protector  to  whom  he  owed 
his  throne,  was  compelled  to  fly,  and  Amyntas  be- 
came again  sovereign  of  Macedonia. 

But  the  richest  and  most  populous  part  of  his 
kingdom,  the  eastern  towns  and  their  cultivated  ter- 
ritories, far  more  valuable  than  many  times  the  extent 
of  ill-inhabited  lands  of  the  interior,  was  yet  held 
by  the  Olynthian  confederacy.     He   demanded  its 

1. 14.  c.  92.  restitution,  the  historian  says,  according  to  compact. 
But  the  Olympians,   already  risen   to   that  power 

Ch.26.s.2.  which  Xenophon  has  described  as  alarming  to  all 

of  this  Hist,  southern  Greece,  far  from  disposed  to  restore  acqui- 
sitions, were  bent  only  upon  aggrandizement.  Not 
only  refusing  therefore  to  surrender  anything,  but 
prosecuting  still  zealously  their  plan  of  association, 
and  supporting  everywhere  political  intrigue  with 
military  force,  they  gained  Pella,  the  largest  town  of 
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Macedonia;  and  Amyntas,  as  Xenophon  intimates,    sect. 


was  again  in  danger  of  losing  his  kingdom. 

It  was  an  unfortunate  combination  of  circumstances 
that  made  the  overthrow  of  the  most  liberal  and  ad- 
vantageous system  of  republican  government  hitherto 
seen  in  Greece  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the 
last  relic  of  the  patriarchal  constitution,  the  balanced 
monarchy  of  the  heroic  ages.  The  Lacedaemonians, 
for  so  much  Xenophon  indicates,  would  hardly  have 
undertaken  the  war  against  Olynthus  without  assurance 
of  co-operation  from  the  Macedonian  princes;  and, 
without  that  co-operation,  would  have  been  little 
likely  to  have  succeeded  in  it.  The  Macedonian 
forces,  joining  them,  were  commanded  by  the  prince 
of  Elymia,  Derdas;  who,  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry,  Ch. 26.  s.  4. 
as  formerly  has  been  noticed,  did  important  service. 
On  the  ensuing  dissolution  of  the  Olynthian  con- 
federacy the  Macedonian  kingdom  recovered  all  its 
towns.  Whether  then  better  to  assure  the  control 
of  the  general  government  of  the  country  over  them, 
or  merely  for  a  more  advantageous  situation,  readier 
for  communication  with  the  sea,  and  through  it  with 
all  the  more  polished  countries  of  the  age,  Amyntas 
moved  the  seat  of  government  from  Edessa,  otherwise  Excerpt, 
called  JE^gsd,  where  it  had  subsisted  from  the  founda-  "330. 
tion  of  the  monarchy,  to  Pella,  which  was  thence- 
forward the  capital  of  Macedonia. 

It  is  almost  only  when,  as  in  the  Olynthian  war, 
the  aflPairs  of  Macedonia  and  of  Olynthus  have  been 
implicated  with  those  of  the  leading  Grecian  re- 
publics, that  we  gain  any  information  about  them. 
From  the  dissolution  of  the  Olynthian  confederacy 
therefore,  till  some  time  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra, 
which  so  changed  the  circumstances  of  Greece  itself, 
we  have  no  particulars  of  their  history.     But  after 
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CHAP,    that  battle,  Lacedaenion  beino;  no  longer  able  to  control 

XXXIV.  o  o 

1  Olynthus,  and  Thebes  of  course  disposed  to  support 

everywhere  a  party  adverse  to  the  Lacedaemonian  in- 
terest, the  Olynthian  confederacy  was  restored,  and 
quickly  so  prospered  as  to  become  again  formidable 
to  Macedonia. 

Intercourse  has  been  observed  formerly,  sometimes 
friendly,  sometimes  hostile,  between  the  Macedonian 
kings  and  the  Athenian  commonwealth.  The  event 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  depriving  Athens  of  the 
dominion  both  of  the  i^gean  sea  and  of  the  towns 
on  the  Macedonian  and  Thracian  shores,  removed 
almost  all  ground  for  farther  political  connexion 
between  them.  But,  with  the  restoration  of  the  Athe- 
nian marine  by  Conon,  the  pretensions  of  the  i\^thenian 
people  to  their  former  sovereignty  over  so  many 
towns  around  the  jEgean,  and  to  hold  control  over 
all  the  commerce  of  that  sea,  being  revived,  Athens 
and  Macedonia  became  again  interested  in  each 
other's  affairs;  and  Olynthus,  formerly  subject  to  the 
imperial  sway  of  the  Athenian  people,  and  recently 
threatening  the  overthrow  of  the  Macedonian  king- 
dom, would,  in  its  new  independent  power,  be  looked 
upon  with  jealousy  by  both.  The  peace  of  Antal- 
cidas  however,  which  soon  followed,  controlling  the 
Athenian  naval  empire  without  establishing  the  Lace- 
daemonian, relieved  Olynthus  from  immediate  danger, 
and  diffused  indeed  over  all  the  various  members  of 
the  Greek  nation,  severed  by  seas  from  those  called 
imperial  republics,  a  more  real  independency  than 
they  had  for  ages  known. 

In  the  denial  of  dominion,  to  which  the  Athenian 
people  were  thus  obliged  to  submit,  no  portion  of 
their  former  empire  seems  to  have  been  so  much 
and  so  constantly  regretted  as  Amphipolis  on  the 
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Strynion;  a  conquest,  inasmuch  as  the  territory  was    sect. 
usurped  by  force  of  arms,  but  otherwise  a  colony. 


settled  under  the  protection  and  at  the  expense  of 
the  Athenian  government.  The  Lacedaemonians 
however,  after  it  had  yielded  to  their  arms  directed  isocr.  Or. 
by  Brasidas,  had  added  to  its  population  a  large  ui.p.  sie. 
body  of  settlers  from  the  Grecian  town  of  Cyrene  in 
Africa;  and  the  congress  of  Grecian  states  held  at 
Lacedasmon,  a  little  before  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  had 
confirmed  the  independency  given  to  it  by  the  treaty 
of  Antalcidas.  Athens  was  a  party  both  to  that 
treaty  and  to  the  decrees  of  the  congress.  But  through 
the  event  of  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  and  the  conse- 
quent depression  of  Lacedaemon,  the  comparative 
importance  of  the  Athenian  commonwealth  among 
the  Grecian  powers  was  considerably  augmented. 
Another  general  congress  was  soon  after  held  at  Ch.  27. 8.2. 
Athens.  Representatives  of  almost  all  the  Grecian 
states  attended,  and,  among  them,  a  minister  from 
Macedonia,  as  a  Grecian  state.'^  The  professed  pur- 
pose of  this  congress,  like  that  of  the  former,  was  to 
obviate  the  pretensions  of  any  that  miglrt  aspire  to 
be  imperial  people  and  hold  command  over  other 
Grecian  people,  such  as  Lacedaemon  and  Athens  had 
alternately  held;  a  revival  of  which  both  Lacedaemon 
and  Athens  now  dreaded  in  Thebes.  With  this  view 
it  was  proposed  to  enforce  the  strictest  execution  of 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Ajitalcidas,  confiiTned 
by  the  congi*ess  of  Lacedaemon,  which  denied  to 
every  Grecian  state  the  sovereignty  over  any  other 
Grecian  state.  The  Athenian  representative  as-  .Eschin.  de 
serted  the  claim  of  the  Athenian  people  to  hold  the  ^^**" 

*'  2u/x/xaj^ta£  yap  AaKeoaifioyitov  icai  nSv  oXXoii'  'EXX^vwv  avy- 
eXdovarjc,  tic  wv  TOVTwy  'AyuuVrac,  6  ^i\i:nrov  iran7p,  '^'fl*  iri^nzMv 
avvilpov — ^Eschin.  de  legal,  p.  216.  eel.  Reiske. 
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CHAP,    people  of  Amphipolis,  their  colony,  as  their  subjects; 
L  he  said  it  was  a  distinct  case,  and  imputed  injustice 


to  the  denial  of  it.  On  the  contrary  it  was  con- 
tended that  the  Amphipolitans,  not  Athenian  colo- 
nists only  but  Lacedajmonian,  Grecian  people  from 
various  parts,  had  the  common  right  of  all  Greeks  to 
be  free^ 

It  seems  probable  that  the  political  connexion  was 
already  begun,  which  became  afterward  close,  be- 
tween Amphipolis  and  Olynthus,  and  that  the  king 
of  Macedonia  found  reason  again  to  be  apprehensive 
of  the  growing  power  of  Olynthus.  His  deputy  in 
^schin.  de  the  congress  contended  strenuously  in  favor  of  the 

legat.  .  .  . 

Athenian  claim ;  and  this  was  at  length  allowed  by 
a  majority  of  votes,  principally  obtained  through  his 
arguments  and  the  Macedonian  interest.  The  ad- 
vantage resulting  to  Macedonia,  not  perhaps  at  the 
time  generally  obvious,  appears  to  have  been  very 
considerable.  The  acquisition  of  Amphipolis  to  the 
Athenian  dominion,  except  as  a  loss  to  the  Olynthian, 
could  not  indeed  be  desirable  for  Macedonia.  But 
the  Amphipolitans,  regardless  of  the  vote  of  the 
congress,  continued  to  assert  their  independency  suc- 
cessfully, yet  Amyntas  gained  credit  among  the 
Athenian  people  as  a  valuable  and  beneficial  ally. 
Communication  with  the  commanders  of  the  Athe- 
nian fleet,  generally  maintained  on  some  part  of  the 
Thracian  coast,  was  of  course  ready  for  him ;  and 
Ibid.  lie  formed  a  particular  intimacy  with  that  eminent 
and  highly  respectable  officer  Iphicrates.  These 
circumstances  would  be  favorable  to  the  maritime 
commerce  of  Macedonia;  and  the  constant  hostility 
of  Athens  toward  Olynthus  would  make  both  the 
arms  and  the  policy  of  Olynthus  less  formidable  and 
less  troublesome  to  Macedonia. 
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The  power  acquired  by  that   extraordinary  man    sect. 

Jason,  tagus  of  Thessaly,  his  military  force  and  his '. — 

avowed  ambition,  could  not  but  demand  the  attention 
of  a  neighbouring  prince,  and  especially  one  so  con- 
nected as  Amyntas  with  the  principal  Thessalian 
families.  It  seems  probable  that  Jason's  interest  was 
connected  with  that  of  those  families.  For  this  great 
purpose  then,  the  restoration  to  Thessaly  of  its  ancient 
superiority  among  the  southern  republics,  usurped, 
as  the  Thessalians  might  term  it,  successively  by  La- 
cedsemon,  Athens,  and  Thebes,  peace  on  his  northern 
border  would  be  necessary,  and  accordingly  not  only  Diod.  l  is. 
peace  but  alliance  was  maintained  between  Mace- *^*  ^^*  *"  ^' 
donia  under  Amyntas  and  Thessaly  under  Jason. 

The  practice  subsisted  in  Macedonia,  which  in  the 
times  described  by  Homer  prevailed  throughout 
Greece,  and,  as  far  as  Homer's  history  extends, 
through  Asia,  for  princes  generally  to  choose  their 
wives  without  their  own  dominions,  among  the 
daughters  of  other  princely  families.  Nor  were 
princely  families,  boasting  high  Grecian  blood,  yet 
wholly  wanting,  among  whom  the  Macedonian  royal 
house  might  choose.  Others,  beside  the  Temenidae 
of  Argos,  driven  to  seek  among  the  northern  wilds 
a  repose  which  the  spreading  republican  system  of 
the  southern  parts  denied,  had  been  fortunate  enough 
to  find,  how  far  repose  we  know  not,  but  honor  there. 
The  princes  of  Lyncus  or  Lyncestis,  a  country  bor-  ch.  I6.5.2. 
dering  on  Macedonia  and  Epirus,  generally  acknow-  ° 
ledging  some  subordination  to  the  Macedonian  kings, 
claimed  their  origin  from  the  illustrious  house  of  the  ch.  4. 8.2. 
Bacchiadse  of  Corinth.  Of  these  princes  we  have 
seen  Arrhibaeus  oppressed  by  the  late  king  of  Mace-  ch.  I6.S.4. 
donia,  Perdiccas,  and  relieved  by  the  generous  policy 
of  the  Lacedaemonian  general  Brasidas.     Amyntas, 
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strab.  1.  7.  in  a  milder  way,  succeeded  better  in  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  the  Macedonian  interest  in  Lyncestis, 
marrying  Eurydice  grandaughter  of  Arrhibaeus  by  his 
daughter  Iri'a. 

Farther  of  the  reign  of  Amyntas,  said  to  have 
been  of  twenty-four  years,  we  gather  only  its  general 
reputation  of  having  been  wise,  vigorous,  and  bene- 

B.  c.  370.  ficial.     Dying  in  advanced  age  he  left,  by  his  queen 

[b'.  c.  3.^  Eurydice,    three    sons,  Alexander,   who    succeeded 
'^  him,  scarcely  arrived   at   manhood,    and  Perdiccas 

and  Philip,  still  boys. 

SECTION  III. 

Reign  of  Alexander^  son  of  Amyntas.  Macedonian  interest  in 
Thessaly  maintained.  Accession  of  Perdiccas,  son  of  Amyntas. 
The  family  of  Amyntas  supported  by  the  Athenian  general 
Iphicrates.  Breach  of  alliance  with  Athens,  and  connexion 
with  Thebes.    Illyrian  invasion,  and  death  of  Perdiccas. 

When  the  youthful  Alexander  was  called  to  the 
Macedonian  throne,  circumstances,  produced  by  the 
recent  assassination  of  the  great  tagus  of  Thessaly, 
Jason,  pressed  for  the  attention  of  the  Macedonian 
government,  and  especially  interested  the  royal  family. 
In  the  administration  itself  perhaps  of  Jason,  but 
very  eminently  in  the  events  following  his  death,  was 
manifested  the  danger  of  preponderant  standing 
armies  to  free  governments.  Jason  had  ruled  Thes- 
saly with  the  constitutional  title  of  tagus,  and,  pos- 
sibly, for  history  tells  nothing  to  the  contrary,  with 
the  constitutional  authority.  His  successors  also, 
even  those  for  whom  crimes  opened  the  way,  were 
Ch.27.8.1.  raised  to  the  same  constitutional  title  and  power,  as 
* "  far  as  history  tells,  in  all  constitutional  form.  Wanting 
however  possibly  Jason's  inclination,  and  certainly  his 
talents,  to  make  their  administration  smooth  through 
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popular  esteem  and  respect,  they  soon  recurred  to    sect. 
the  use  of  the  means  of  violence  which  he  had  left  ' 

to  their  hands.  The  worthy  Polydamas  of  Larissa, 
whom  even  as  an  opponent  Jason  had  always  respected, 
was  murdered,  with  eight  of  his  principal  friends: 
numbers  fled;  and  the  tyranny  ensuing  seems  to 
have  been  among  the  most  really  cruel  of  the  many, 
among  the  various  states  of  Greece,  execrated  by 
Grecian  writers. 

But  these  Thessalian  tyrants  did  not  overlook  the 
ordinary  and  necessary  policy  of  those  who  affected 
sovereignty  in  the  Grecian  republics;  they  courted 
the  rabble  of  the  towns;  and  their  army,  which  served 
equally  by  sea  and  land,  was  held  at  their  devotion 
through  the  profits  of  a  general  piracy  which  they 
encouraged.  The  government  of  Pherae,  and  its 
chiefs,  appears  then  to  have  resembled  those  of  the 
northern  states  of  Africa  in  modern  times.  The 
nobility,  and  in  general  the  landholders,  suffered 
under  their  administration.  These  therefore,  looking 
round  for  succour,  applied  to  their  hereditary  ally 
and  host  the  young  king  of  Macedonia. 

Alexander  was  not  deaf  to  the  calls  of  their  interest 
and  his  own.     His  measures  were  so  well  concerted 
and  so  rapid  that,  though  the  tagus,  apprised  of  his  Diod.  l  I5. 
purpose,  was  prepared  to  give  battle  on  the  borders,  g  ^:  .^^ 
the  Macedonian  army,  evading  him,  reached  Larissa,  ^1-  ^^\h^ 
the  principal  seat  of  the  friendly  party,  without  op-  cl] 
position.     The  tagus  followed,  but  found  the  united 
strength  of  his  opponents  such  that,  avoiding  action, 
he  withdrew  again  to  Pherae.     The  king,  thus  left 
at  leisure  to  arrange  matters  with  his  friends,  placed 
a  part  of  his  force  in  Larissa,  and  a  part  in  Cranon, 
and,  having  fulfilled  the  purpose  of  his  expedition 
without    bloodshed,    he    returned   into    Macedonia. 
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CHAP.    Pretence  for  invective  nevertheless  was  found  by  those 

XXXIV  ... 

'_  who  were  disappointed  by  his  success.  They  ex- 
claimed against  what  they  termed  the  garrisoning  of 
the  cities;  not  only  as  a  measure  of  tyranny,  but  a 
direct  breach  of  faith,  plighted  to  the  Thessalians  for 
their  freedom.  Diodorus,  from  whom  alone  we  have 
the  account,  has  given  credit  to  the  historians  of  their 
party.  But  we  have  seen  enough  of  Grecian  politics 
to  be  aware,  and  the  course  of  events  even  in  the 
account  of  Diodorus  shows,  that  another  party  would 
not  only  approve,  but  earnestly  desire  the  measure, 
as  that  without  which  their  liberty,  property,  and 
life  itself  would  be  utterly  insecure. 

Meanwhile  in   Macedonia  the  good  government 

and  tranquillity  of  a  few  years,  closing  a  reign,  like 

that  of  Amyntas,  begun  in  a  train  of  revolutions  and 

bloodshed,  had  not  sufficed  for  radical  correction  of 

the  looseness  of  principle,  political  and  moral,  among 

the  Macedonians,  which  had  given  occasion  to  those 

evils,  and  which  such  evils  have  in  themselves  a  strong 

tendency  to  nourish  and  increase.     Two  pretenders 

to  the  throne,  Argaeus,  who  had  been  competitor  with 

Amyntas,  and  Pausanias,  perhaps  son  of  him  by  whose 

death  Amyntas  had  risen,   still  had  each  his  party 

B.  c.  369.  among  the  Macedonian  people.      Alexander,  soon 

FB  c^Sjs^*  ^^^^^  ^^^   return  from    Thessaly,  was    assassinated. 

ci]  Concerning  the  conspiracy  which  produced  this  ca- 

c.  71.         tastrophe  our  only  trustworthy  information,  inciden- 

Demosth.    ^^lly  givcn  by  Demosthenes,  amounts  to  no  more 

p.  402.  ed.  than  that  a  citizen  or   rydna  was  principal  in  it. 

That  either  of  the  pretending  princes  was  implicated 


[*  Dexippus,  ap.  Syncell.  p.  263.  A,  specifies  a  year  as  the  duration  of  the 
reign  of  Alexander  II. :  but  Mr.  Clinton  considers  the  narrative  of  Diodorus, 
as  well  as  Justin's  account  of  his  reign,  as  implying  a  longer  space,  nearly  two 
years ;  his  succession  taking  place  B.  C.  3^.  and  his  death  36f .  ] 
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in  its  guilt  is  not  said,  but  both  were  at  the  time  pre-  sect. 

.  .  a  III. 

paring  to  prosecute  their  claims  to  the  throne.*" 


Such  was  the  clouded  prospect  under  which  the 
right   of  Alexander  devolved  to  his  next  brother, 
Perdiccas,  yet  a  boy.     Pausanias  hastened  to  profit  -*^schin. 
from  the  confusion  likely  to  prevail  among  the  young  p%]T.t.  3. 
prince's  friends.    Prepared  with  numerous  adherents  ^*2*^^^' 
to  his  cause  among  the  people  he  engaged  a  force  •Austin,  l  7. 
of  Grecian  mercenaries,  and,   entering  Macedonia,  isch.  de 
he  quickly  became^  master  of  Anthemus,  Therma,  p^i2. 
Strepsa,  principal  towns,  and  some  others  of  less  im- 
portance.     The    expected   confusion  among    those 
about  the  young  king  followed.     Some,   who  had 
been  supposed  loyal,  went  over  to  the  rising  power; 
the  intention  of  others  became  suspected,  and  the 
few  of  clear  fidelity  were  at  a  loss  for  measures. 

In  these  distressing  circumstances,  when  manly 
wisdom  and  courage  failed  or  were  unavailing,  the 
queen-mother,  Eurydice,  resolved  to  take  upon  her- 
self to  act  for  her  unfortunate  family;  not  by  as- 
suming any  manly  oflBce,  though  in  the  foregoing 
history  successful  examples  of  such  an  undertaking 

"  The  stories  of  Justin  and  Athenaeus,  dealers  in  wonderful 
tales  of  dark  private  history,  seem  unworthy  of  notice.  The 
account  of  Diodorus,  in  the  want  of  better,  seems  most  rea- 
sonably to  be  taken,  under  correction  from  what  the  orators 
indicate  of  Macedonian  affairs,  and  especially  the  scanty  but 
unsuspicious  testimony  of  Demosthenes,  reported  in  the  text. 
[J  Mr.  Mitford  places  this  fact  of  the  assassination  of  Alexander 
'  by  Ptolemy  among  the  stories  of  Justin  and  Athenaeus  which 
*  seem  unworthy  of  credit.  We  have  this  fact  however,  that 
'  Ptolemy  was  the  murderer,  upon  the  authority,  not  of  Athe- 
'  naeus,  but  of  Marsya-s,  (ap.  Athen.  xiv.  p.  629.  d.)  almost  a 
'  contemporarj' ;  whose  means  of  information  upon  Macedonian 
'  affairs  cannot  be  disputed.'  Clinton,  Fasti  Hellen.  p.  226. 
note  r.3 
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CHAP,    have  occurred  for  notice,  but  in  her  proper  character, 

;_  as  a  woman  and  a  mother.      Iphicrates  was  then 

commanding  an  Athenian  squadron  on  the  Thracian 
coast,  for  the  general  purpose  of  maintaining  and 
extending  the  empire  of  the  Athenian  people,  but 
more  particularly  for  restoring  their  dominion  over 
Amphipolis,  still  asserting  independency.  The  par- 
ticular intimacy  of  the  late  king  Amyntas  with  that 
general  formed  the  ground  of  hope  for  the  distressed 
queen.  She  sent  her  supplication  to  Iphicrates,  who 
in  consequence  went  to  Pella.  The  interview  ensuing, 
which  the  decency  of  ancient  manners  required  to  be 
very  public,  remains  shortly  and  simply,  but  interest- 
ingly, described  by  a  contemporary  Athenian  who  was 
afterward  ambassador  from  his  commonwealth  at  the 
Macedonian  court,  the  orator  ^schines.  The  queen- 
mother,  entering  the  chamber  of  audience  with  both 
her  sons,  introduced  the  young  king  Perdiccas  to 
the  hands  of  Iphicrates,  and  placed  her  younger  boy 
Philip  on  his  knee.  Addressing  him  then,  in  the 
manner  usual  among  the   Greeks,   as   a  suppliant, 

*  she  conjured  him,  by  the  ties  of  that  private  friend- 

*  ship  borne  him  by  the  late  king  Amyntas,  who 

*  valued  him  no  less,*  she  said,   *  than  as  an  adopted 

*  son,  and  by  the  claims  of  public  alliance  between 

*  the  Macedonian  kingdom  and  the  Athenian  com- 

*  monwealth,  subsisting  of  old  with  the  forefathers 

*  of  the  children  now  presented  to  him,  and  especially 

*  cultivated  by  their  lost  father,  to  take  those  children 
'  under  his  protection.* 

The  purpose  ofthequeen*s  pathetic  address,  favored 
as  it  might  be  by  the  generous  feelings  of  the  Athe- 
nian general,  would  obviously  be  favored  also  by  his 
consideration  of  the  interest  of  his  commonwealth-. 
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In  the  circumstances  and  with  the  views  of  the  sect. 
Athenian  government  it  remained  much  an  object  to  . 
hold  its  interest  in  Macedonia.  With  the  family  of 
Amyntas  the  connexion  was  already  old:  with  the 
opposing  families  it  remained  to  be  formed,  and  pro- 
bably they  were  already  engaged  with  hostile  powers, 
Olynthus,  and  perhaps  Thebes.  Accordingly,  whe- 
ther using  the  force  under  his  command,  or  only 
his  influence  and  the  terror  of  the  Athenian  name, 
Iphicrates  interfered  so  eflPectually  that  Pausanias 
abandoned  his  enterprise,  and  the  government  of 
the  young:  kingr  Perdiccas  was  established  over  all 
Macedonia. 

But  when  the  authority  and  wisdom  of  Iphicrates 
were  withdrawn,  troubles,  in  the  existing  circum- 
stances of  Macedonia  too  likely  to  attend  the  minority 
of  a  reigning  prince,  arose.  Female  iiile,  we  have 
seen,  was  not  unknown  among  the  Asian  Greeks: 
the  examples  of  Artemisia  and  Mania  might  afford 
encouragement  for  the  attempt.  But  the  Macedo- 
nian sceptre  had  never  been  borne  by  female  hands. 
The  direction  of  the  government  therefore  was 
committed  to  a  prince  of  the  blood  royal,  named 
Ptolemy,  and  distinguished  by  the  addition  of  Alo- 
rites.  Troubles  of  no  small  amount  followed;  but 
what  precisely  they  were,  and  whether  more  arising 
from  the  ambition  of  Ptolemy,  or  any  perverseness 
of  Eurydice,  though  both  are  accused,  while  the  pre- 
tensions of  Pausanias  and  Arg^eus,  and  the  hostility 
of  foreign  powers,  appear  to  have  been  concurring 
causes,  trustworthy  information  fails.  Still  it  is  only 
where  Macedonian  affairs  have  been  implicated  with 
those  of  the  leading  Grecian  republics  that  we  find 
light  beaming  upon  them  ;  and  even  that  light,  given, 
as  through  painted  glass,  by  some  celebrated  writers 
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CHAP,    of  tlie  later  antiquity,   especially  Plutarch,  with  a 

L  dazzling  splendor  of  coloring,  shows  too  often  but 

imperfect,  incongruous,  and  distorted  forins/^ 

When  the  Macedonian  government,  implicated  in 
domestic  troubles,  could  no  longer  extend  its  pro- 
tecting arm  to  the  Larissseans,  Pharsalians,  and  other 
Thessalians,  who  had  resisted  the  tyranny  of  the 
tagus  Alexander  of  Phera?,  that  tyranny  threatened 
them  again  with  redoubled  violence.  Fortunately 
however  about  this  time  a  new  protecting  power 
appeared  on  their  opposite  border,  through  the  rise 
of  Thebes  to  a  leading  situation  among  the  Grecian 
republics.  The  Theban  government,  with  all  the 
energy  of  recently  acquired  power,  was  willing  to 
interfere  as  a  protectress  anywhere,  for  the  sake  of 
advancing  that  power.     Accordingly  a  strong  army 

"  Trogus,  or  his  abbreviator  Justin,  for  historians  far  over 
fond  of  tragical  effect,  tell  of  strange  intrigues  and  horrid 
dark  crimes,  in  which  Eurydice  was  deeply  implicated.  But 
these  tales,  though  such  as  in  the  violence  of  faction  among  the 
Greeks  appear  to  have  been  ordinary,  were  either  unknown  to 
Diodorus  and  even  to  Plutarch,  or  even  by  them  thought  un- 
worthy of  notice.  Diodorus  makes  Ptolemy  Alorites  a  son  of 
Amyntas,  (meaning  apparently  an  illegitimate  son,)  and  the  mur- 
derer and  successor  of  the  eldest  legitimate  son,  Alexander.* 
But  some  notice  of  this  crime,  had  it  been  real,  could  hardly 
liave  failed  among  the  orators,  especially  Demosthenes,  who, 
as  we  have  seen,  mentions  the  assassination  of  Alexander ;  and, 
for  the  succession  of  Ptolemy,  it  is  clearly  marked  by  iEschines 
to  have  been  only  to  the  regency.  We  find  the  republican 
Greek  writers  frequently  careless  in  applying  the  titles  joaaiXevc 
and  Tvpafi'OQ  indifferently  to  kings,  or  to  regents,  or  to  men  in 
commanding  situations  who  were  neither  kings  nor  regents. 
Hence  apparently  has  arisen  much  of  the  confusion,  found  among 
later  ancient  writers,  concerning  the  Macedonian  succession. 

[*  It  appears  from  Dexipp.  ap.  Syncell.  p.  263.  B,  that  Ptolemy  Alorite* 
was  a.\\6Tpios  rod  yivovs.  That  he  was  the  assassin  of  Alexander,  see  ad- 
ditional testimony  appended  to  note  12.] 
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marched,  as  formerly  related,  under  the  command  of  ch.27.s.4. 
Pelopidas,  to  support  the  Macedonian  party  against 
the  tagus.  Co-operation  from  the  Macedonian  go- 
vernment was  highly  desirable,  but  the  existing  alli- 
ance of  Macedonia  with  Athens  was  adverse  to  a 
connexion  with  Thebes;  for  Athens  had  then  lately 
withdrawn  itself  from  the  Theban  alliance,  and  be- 
come airain  the  confederate  of  Lacedaemon  in  war 
against  Thebes.  Such  being  the  obvious  difficulty, 
Pelopidas  quitted  his  army  in  Thessaly  to  act  as  am- 
bassador from  his  republic  at  the  Macedonian  court. 
In  this  office  his  conduct  appears  to  have  been  able, 
not  less  than  in  his  famous  embassy  to  the  court  of 
Susa;  and  the  success  was  answerable.  Not  indeed 
that  it  could  be  a  very  hard  task  to  show  either  the 
importance  to  Macedonia  of  preserving  its  Thessalian 
interest,  or  the  impolicy  of  assisting  so  ambitious  and 
restless  and  unscrupulous  a  government  as  the  Athe- 
nian to  hold  so  commanding  a  place  as  Amphipolis 
on  the  Macedonian  frontier.  The  promised  support  /Esch.  ut 
therefore  of  the  Theban  confederacy  in  opposition  to  ^"'' 
the  Athenian  pretensions,  with  perhaps  some  stipu- 
lated means  for  Macedonia  itself  to  hold  a  command- 
ing influence  in  Amphipolis,  (for  the  sequel  shows 
this  probable,)  induced  the  regent,  Ptolemy,  to  de- 
sert the  Athenian  alliance  and  engage  in  the  Theban. 
But  alliance  with  a  regency,  the  regency  too  of 
an  ill-settled  kingdom,  could  not  but  be  precarious; 
and  Pelopidas  desired  to  give  permanency  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  Macedonian  connexion  which  he  had 
acquired  for  his  country.  It  was  already  becoming 
a  common  practice  among  the  Grecian  states  for 
youths  of  wealthy  families  to  go,  for  the  completion 
of  their  education,  wherever  any  of  those  teachers, 
afterward   dignified  with  the   title  of  philosophers, 

VOL.  VI.  I 
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isocr.de     acquired  fame.     Athens   drew  by  far   the   greater 
permut.      number.     There  the  great  tagus  of  Thessaly,  Jason, 
had  placed  his  sons  under  the  tuition  of  Isocrates. 
Thebes,  though  no  rival  to  Athens  in  literary  fame, 
was,  for  politics   and  war,  the  focus  of  everything 
piut.  vit     greatest  in  Greece,  and  at  this  time  it  is  said  to  have 
^^^'        been  also  the  residence  of  some  eminent  philosophers. 
To  Macedonian  prejudice  it  would  be  moreover  a 
recommendation  that  Thebes  was  the  birth-place  of 
Hercules,  the  reputed  great  progenitor  of  the  Mace- 
donian royal  race.     Opportunity  therefore  for  the 
king's  younger  brother  Philip,  with  some  other  youths 
of  the  principal  families,  to  go  under  the  protection  of 
such  a  man  as  Pelopidas  to  complete  their  education 
at  Thebes,  might  be  esteemed,  by  the  queen-mother 
and  regency,  an  advantage  highly  desirable.     It  is 
indeed  said  they  accompanied  his  return  from  Pella 
not  voluntarily,  but  as  hostages,  for   ensuring  due 
attention  from  the  Macedonian  court  to  the  imperial 
will,  whether  of  Pelopidas  or  of  the  Theban  people. 
But  however  this  may  have  been,  it  seems  probable 
that  the  Theban  general's  able  negotiation  produced 
^schin.      effects  important  and  lasting.     When,   arriving  at 
p!2il!2i4.  years  of  discretion,  Perdiccas  assumed  the  govern- 
ment, he  followed  the  line  of  policy  taken  by  the 
regent  for  him  in  his  minority,  and  persevered  in  it. 
He  supported  the  Amphipolitans  in  their  claim  of 
independency;  he  sustained  a  war  with  Athens  in 
their  defence ;  and  that  he  was  not  unsuccessful  in 
that  war  is  evident  from  the  result ;  for  the  Athe- 
nians  made   peace  with   him,    leaving  Amphipolis 
free.'* 

'*  Diodorus  makes  Perdiccas  put  Ptolemy  to  death  to  get 
possession  of  the  government.  But  the  silence  of  the  contem- 
porary orator   concerning  such   a  matter,  when   relating  the 
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For  the  other  circumstances  of  this  reign,  certainly    sect. 
interesting,  we  want  authority  like  that  of  the  con- 


succession  of  Perdiccas  and  its  consequences,  and  mentioning 
Ptolemy  in  the  situation  of  regent,  renders  this  more  tlian 
questionable;  and  the  refutation  is  still  strengthened  by  the 
line  of  conduct  which,  as  we  learn  from  the  orator,  the  king 
pursued  after  he  had  assumed  the  government. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  oration,  whence  all  the  circum- 
stances mentioned  in  the  text  have  been  gathered,  was  pro- 
nounced by  iEschines  in  defence  of  himself,  when  it  was  most 
important  for  him  to  conciliate  the  favor  of  the  Athenian  people, 
and  avoid  whatever  might  give  them  the  least  umbrage.  Hence 
apparently  he  claims  for  them  the  honor  of  general  success  in 
a  war  in  which  they  were  evidently,  upon  the  whole,  unsuccess- 
ful, and  imputes  to  their  generous  confidence  in  the  uprightness 
of  their  enemies  the  disadvantageous  terms  of  the  peace.  Some 
partial  success  of  the  Athenian  forces  may  have  given  some 
ground  for  his  assertion  ;  but  we  know  that,  without  ratification 
from  the  people,  no  compact  of  their  generals  was  allowed  to 
be  valid.  When  therefore  a  disadvantageous  peace  was  made, 
it  may  be  apparently  concluded  with  assurance  that  their  suc- 
cess in  the  war  was  not  great. 

The  amount  of  evident  romance,  extravagant  romance,  in 
Plutarch's  Life  of  Pelopidas,  which  has  been  noticed  in  a  note 
to  the  fifth  section  of  the  twenty-sixth  chapter  of  this  History, 
makes  credit  difficult  for  any  part  not  in  some  degree  confirmed 
by  other  writers.  The  succession  of  Perdiccas,  the  regency  of 
Ptolemy,  and  the  opposition  of  the  JMacedonian  government, 
under  the  regency  and  after  it,  to  the  Athenian  claim  on  Am- 
phipolis,  are  simply  authenticated  by  the  contemporary  orator 
.^schines ;  but  for  the  transactions  of  Pelopidas  in  IVIacedonia, 
where  Plutarch  makes  him  do  more  with  a  word  than  Hercules 
with  his  club,  and  for  Philip's  journey  to  Thebes  and  residence 
there,  we  wholly  want  any  comparable  testimony.  Diodorus 
is  the  oldest  extant  author  from  whom  we  have  any  mention  of 
them.  He  places  the  embassy  of  Pelopidas  into  IMacedonia 
(and  here  Plutarch  follows  him)  in  the  short  reign  of  Alexander. 
But  this,  if  it  was  not  refuted  by  the  orator's  better  authority, 
would  ill  accord  even  with  his  own  narrative,  compared  with 
his  dates.  Of  Philip's  journey  to  Thebes  he  has  given  two  ir- 
reconcileable  accounts ;   an  inconsistency  on  which  Wesseling 
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CHAP,    temporary  orator,  which  deserts  us  in  the  moment 

XXXIV  L  •/ 

1  when  the  Macedonian  affairs  cease  to  be  implicated 


with  those  of  the  leading  Grecian  republics.     Ac- 
Caryst.  ap.  cording  to  the  shreds  of  information  remaining,  while 
c.i5.p.25o!  the  prince  gave  his  time  to  science  and  literature, 
vei508,      corresponding   with    Plato  at    Athens,  and    unfor- 
tunately misplacing  his  confidence  in  an  unworthy 
scholar  of  that  philosopher,  the  more  important  con- 
cerns of  his  kingdom,  its  military  force,  its  foreign 
affairs,  and  its  civil  economy,  were  misconducted  or 
neglected.      Nevertheless,    when   necessity  became 
pressing,  he  showed  no  deficiency  of  spirit.     A  very 
inconvenient  and  disgraceful  claim  is  said  to  have 
Diod.  1. 16.  devolved  on  him  from  his  father.     In  the  distressing 
^'^'  pressures  against  which  Amyntas  had  had  to  struggle 

he  had  purchased  the  friendship  or  forbearance  of  the 
Illyrians  by  payments  of  money.  Whether  farther 
payments  were  engaged  for  or  no,  the  Illyrians,  whose 
profession  was  predatory  war,  founded  on  past  con- 
cessions new  demands.  These  Perdiccas  refused: 
the  Illyrians  were  indignant,  and  the  veteran  Bardylis, 
perhaps  otherwise  unable  to  appease  his  turbulent  and 
greedy  people,  led  them  into  Macedonia.  Perdiccas, 
taking  the  command  of  his  forces  to  repel  the  invaders, 
in  a  battle  ensuing  was  defeated  and  slain. 

has  given  two  good  notes,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  edition 
of  DiodoruSj  p.  55.  8.  and  p.  82.  58. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Nepos,  supposed  contemporary  with 
Diodorus,  neither  in  his  life  of  Pelopidas,  nor  in  that  of  Epami- 
nondas,  mentions  either  Philip  or  Macedonia ;  though  he  speaks 
of  the  war  of  Pelopidas  in  Thessaly,  and  of  his  captivity  in  one 
expedition  and  his  death  in  another.  Nevertheless  that  nego- 
tiation from  Thebes  was  carried  into  Macedonia,  and  ably  and 
successfully  managed  there,  the  account  of  jEschines  seems  to 
warrant  belief. 
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SECTION  IV. 

Accession  of  Philip,  son  of  Amyntas.  Pretenders  to  the  throne. 
War  and  negotiations  with  lUyrians,  Pxonians,  Thracians, 
and  Athenians.    Renewed  alliance  of  Macedonia  rviih  Athens. 

By  this   disastrous  event,  in  the  summer  of  the  ^j  C-  36o  • 
third  year  after  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  which  was  Dii)d.  l  le. 
fought  in  autumn,  and  the  second  after  the  death  of  *^  ' 
Agesilaus,  which  happened  in  winter,  the  Macedo- 
nian crown  devolved  to  Philip,  only  surviving  son  of 
Amyntas.    According  to  the  account,  in  itself  by  far  ^^**f[, 
the  most  probable,  and  also  the  best  authenticated,  p- 249.  vei 
Philip  was  then  settled  in  the  government  of  a  fron- 
tier province,  committed  to  him  by  the  late  king  his 
brother  as  an  appanage,   according  to  the  ancient 
manner  of  providing  for  the  younger  branches  of  the 
Macedonian  royal  family;  the   recommendation  of 
Plato,  it  is  said,  who  had  conceived  a  high  opinion  of 
the  young  prince,  and  held  great  sway  with  Perdiccas, 
having  overborne  the  obvious  objections  to  such  dis- 
memberment  of  the   kingdom.      Here   Philip   had 
been  diligent  in  training  the  military  strength  of  the 
country  in  a  system  of  tactics,  improved  upon  the 
best  practice  which  he  had  had  opportunity  to  learn 
in  Greece ;  and,  from  the  advantage  with  which  he 
was  thus  prepared  for  meeting  the  various  dangers 
pressing  upon  him  on  succeeding  to  the  throne,  it 
became  a  favorite  observation,  among  the  schools  of 
philosophy,  that  he  owed  his  kingdom  to  Plato. 

[*  According  to  Mr.  Clinton,  Fasti  Hellen.  p.  227.,  Philip  succeeded  in  the 
beginning  of  B.  C.  359.  at  23  years  of  age.  In  p.  278.  he  notices  Mr.  IMitford's 
remarkable  inconsistency  in  giving  the  right  date  of  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  B.  C. 
362.,  in  vol.  v.  pp.  235.  307-  yet  here  dating  the  accession  of  Philip  B.  C.  360. 
*  in  the  summer  of  the  third  year  after  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  which  was  fought 
'in  autumn ;'  and  again,  in  p.  153.  of  this  voL,  assigning  this  battle  to  B.C.  363.] 
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CHAP.        Nevertheless  the  circumstances  around  him  were 

'_  highly  perilous.     More  than  four  thousand  Mace- 

Diod.  1. 16.  donians  are  said  to  have  fallen  with  their  king;  in  the 

c.  2.  ... 

battle,  and  the  victorious  Illyrians  w^ere  pursuing 
measures  to  profit  from  their  success  by  extensive 
plunder.  Excited  by  the  desire  of  sharing  in  advan- 
tages thus  opened,  the  Paeonians  descended  from 
their  mountains  upon  another  part  of  Macedonia. 
The  unfortunate  people  knew  not  which  way  to  turn 
to  defend,  if  they  might  be  at  all  able  to  defend,  theii 
property.  Thus  hope  arose  for  the  former  rivals  of 
the  family  of  Amyntas,  and  they  proceeded  to  put 
forward  their  pretensions.  Pausanias,  supported  by 
the  great  sovereign  of  the  Thracian  hordes,  Cotys, 
successor  of  Sitalces  and  Teres,  prepared  to  invade 
the  eastern  border.  Argaeus  had  already  a  party, 
not  inconsiderable,  in  some  principal  towns ;  and  the 
Athenian  government,  resenting  the  conduct  of  the 
late  king  Perdiccas  in  joining  the  Theban  confede- 
racy and  opposing  the  Athenian  claim  on  Amphipolis, 
sent  a  fleet  with  a  land  force  of  three  thousand  men, 
under  Mantias,  to  support  him. 

Fortunately  the  young  king,  who  had  to  defend 
his  own  claim,  and  the  welfare  of  that  large  majority 
of  the  Macedonian  people  which  had  a  common  in- 
terest with  him,  against  so  many  formidable  enemies, 
was  in  no  ordinary  amount  qualified  for  the  arduous 
;Esch.  de  undertaking.  Blessed  by  nature  with  very  superior 
'^^*'*  powers  of  mind,  and,  in  a  degree  scarcely  less  un- 
common, with  that  grace  of  person  which  gives  to 
mental  powers  their  best  advantage  in  communication 
among  mankind,  these  natural  excellencies  had  been 
improved  by  a  very  advantageous  education.  How 
far  this  was  gained  at  Thebes,  whether  at  all  at 
Athens,  and  how  far  at  Pella,  among  the  learned 
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Greeks,  especially  of  Plato's  school,  whom  Perdiccas    sect. 

had  entertained  there,  all  information  is  very  doubt- '. — 

ful ;  but  that  the  opportunities  must  have  been  very 
advantageous,  the  result,  of  which  we  have  full  as-  ^Esch.  de 
surance,  amply  shows.  Even  among  the  Athenians  ^^ 
Philip's  eloquence  was  allowed  to  be,  not  only  of  the 
readiest,  but  of  the  most  correct,  and  his  manners 
were  universally  admired  as  singularly  polished  and 
engaging.^' 

These  qualifications,  advantageous  for  all  men 
everywhere,  were  peculiarly  so  for  a  prince  in  Philip's 
circumstances,  and  in  a  country  where  the  powers  of 
government  were  distributed  among  all  ranks.  His 
hope  rested  wholly  on  the  energies  of  his  own  mind, 

"  Considering  the  confidence  with  which  the  residence  of 
Philip  at  Thebes  is  mentioned  by  Diodorus  as  well  as  by  Plu- 
tarch and  other  later  writers,  it  appears  extraordinary  that,  in 
all  the  various  mention  of  him  in  the  yet  extant  writings  of 
contemporaries,  ^Eschines,  Demosthenes,  and  Isocrates,  not  a 
syllable  should  be  found  indicating  their  knowledge  that  he 
had  ever  been,  in  his  youth,  at  Thebes,  or  elsewhere  among  the 
Grecian  republics.  In  the  third  of  the  extant  letters  of  Isocrates 
to  Philip  is  a  phrase  which  Auger  has  translated  as  if  the  rhe- 
torician meant  to  say  he  had  never  seen  Philip ;  but  the  phrase 
is  far  from  necessarily  meaning  so  much:  Ou  yap  (Tv/yeyeyTJtrdai 
aoi  irporepoy.  It  relates  to  seeing  him  within  a  particular  time, 
when  a  particular  purpose  might  have  been  answered  by  it,  and 
may  be  paraphrased  :  *  I  had  never  seen  you  between  the  time 
'  when  you  might  first  have  projected  war  against  Persia,  and 
*  the  time  when  I  first  wrote  to  recommend  it  to  you.'  Any 
personal  acquaintance  of  Philip  with  Isocrates  however  is  thus 
left  uncertain;  but  that  the  prince's  education,  whether  at 
Thebes,  at  Athens,  or  wherever  else,  was  completely  Grecian, 
and  excellent,  is  unquestionable.  We  find  ^schines  reproach- 
ing Demosthenes  for  low  iUiberality  in  joking  on  Macedonian 
phrases  which  .\lexander,  a  boy  when  Demosthenes  was  at  the 
Macedonian  court,  would  be  likely  occasionally  to  use ;  but  no 
opportunity  was  found  for  any  such  joke  against  Philip :  his 
speech  was  the  best  Grecian. 
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CHAP,    and  the  attachment  of  his  people  to  him ;  for  he  had 

XXXIV  •  L  L  ' 

L  no  allies.     He  held  frequent  assemblies  of  the  Mace- 

Diod.  1. 10.  (Ionian  people :  how  formed,  and  whether  general 
meetings,  or  several  assemblies  in  the  several  cities, 
information  fails.  'J  he  fact  however,  such  as  it  is 
stated,  and  the  phrase  used  by  the  historian,  the 
same  by  which  the  general  assemblies  of  the  Grecian 
democracies  are  found  described,  ^^  mark  the  freedom 
of  the  Macedonian  constitution.  In  the  assemblies 
his  eloquence  obviated  despondency  and  infused  ani- 
mation ;  and  wherever  he  went  the  manly  confidence 
he  expressed  in  his  addresses  to  the  people  encou- 
raged those  attached  to  his  cause,  alarmed  those  dis- 
posed to  any  adverse  party,  and  won  the  indifferent. 
In  his  free  and  extensive  communication  with  indi- 
viduals the  readiest  affability,  dignified  by  justness 
of  manner  and  obvious  superiority  of  talent,  ingra- 
tiated him  with  all.  Sedulously  then  he  applied 
himself  to  spread  among  the  Macedonians  generally 
that  improved  discipline  which  he  had  already  esta- 
blished among  the  people  of  his  little  principality; 
and  hence  is  said  to  have  originated  the  fame  of  the 
Macedonian  phalanx.  Nevertheless,  on  a  comparison 
of  his  own  yet  ill-prepared  means  with  the  combined 
power  of  his  numerous  adversaries,  aware  of  inade- 
quacy for  contest  with  all  together,  he  resolved,  with 
ready  decision,  whither  to  direct  the  energy  of  his 
arms,  and  whither  the  policy  which  might  obviate 
the  want  of  them. 

In  the  course  of  Grecian  history  occasion  has  fre- 
quently occurred  to  see  how  rarely  the  maintenance 
of  conquest,  or  any  use  of  a  conquered  country,  was 
«  the  purpose  of  ancient  warfare.  The  Illyrians  appear 

to  have  thought  of  no  profit  from  their  great  victory 

'^  'EKKXrfaia. 
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but  plunder,  with  the  means  to  bear  it  off  unmolested,    sect. 

for  enjoyment  in  their  own  country.     If  their  view [ — 

went  farther,  it  was  only  to  new  and  extended  plunder, 
or,  in  their  utmost  refinement  of  policy,  to  being  paid 
for  abstaining  from  plunder.  Those  rude  conquerors 
therefore  being  gone,  the  Pajonians,  who  remained 
within  the  country,  required  Philip's  first  attention. 
He  threatened  at  the  same  time  and  negotiated ;  and, 
by  many  fair  words,  with,  it  was  said,  though  such  as- 
sertions mustcommonlyrest  on  suspicion,  a  dexterous 
distribution  of  money  among  their  chiefs,  without 
the  shame  of  a  public  payment,  he  prevailed  upon 
them  to  return  quietly  home.  Negotiation,  upon  the 
same  principle,  would  be  the  easier  with  the  rude 
monarch  of  the  Thracian  hordes,  because  among 
them,  we  are  told,  it  was  held,  nearly  as  among  the  Herod,  i.  5. 
Turks  at  this  day,  not  less  honorable  for  princes  Thiicyd. 
and  great  men  to  receive  presents  than,  among  other  '^^^^• 
nations,  to  make  them,  A  suspension,  at  least,  of 
the  measures  of  Cotys  in  favor  of  Pausanias  was 
procured;  and  thus  Philip  was  enabled  to  direct 
his  military  force  entire  against  Argasus  and  the 
Athenians,  by  whom  alone  he  remained  immediately 
threatened. 

But  the  power  and  the  opportunities  of  these 
remaining  enemies  were  formidable.  Methone,  a 
Grecian  colony  on  the  coast  of  the  Macedonian  pro- 
vince of  Pieria,  the  key,  on  the  seaside,  to  the  richest 
part  of  the  kingdom,  the  nearest  seaport  both  to  Pella, 
the  new,  and  Edessa,  the  ancient,  capital,  at  this 
time  acknowledged  the  empire  of  the  Athenian  people. 
There  the  Athenian  fleet  under  Mantias  landed  three 
thousand  men,  whom  Arg^eus  joined  with  the  troops 
he  had  collected.  In  Edessa  itself  a  party  favored 
the  cause  of  Arganis ;  and,  encouraged  by  the  power- 
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CHAP,    ful  support  of  the  Athenian  republic,  its  leaders  sent 

'_  him  assurance  that,   would  he  only  show  himself 

before  the  walls,  the  gates  would  be  opened  to  him. 
Under  this  invitation  Argseus  and  his  allies  marched 
to  Edessa,  the  distance  about  thirty  miles;  not  with- 
out prospect  that,  by  the  acquisition  of  so  important 
a  place,  Pella  itself,  lying  between  Edessa  and  Me- 
thone,  might  be  brought  under  his  obedience,  and 
that  the  submission  of  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  must 
follow. 

But  Philip's  friends  in  Edessa,  holding  still  the 
powers  of  government,  used  them  watchfully  and  ably 
in  his  cause  and  their  own.  When  Argajus  appeared 
before  the  walls  his  partizans  feared  to  stir,  and  no- 
thing was  indicated  but  readiness  for  vigorous  resist- 
ance. Disappointed  thus  of  promised  co-operation,  it 
became  his  care  that,  instead  of  making  acquisition, 
he  might  not  incur  loss,  and  he  hastened  his  retreat 
for  Methone.  But  Philip,  prepared  to  profit  from 
contingencies,  attacked  him  on  his  march.  Argaeus 
fell,  and  the  troops  about  him  fled.  The  Athenians, 
with  those  nearest  in  the  line  to  them,  altogether  a 
considerable  body,  retreated  to  advantageous  ground 
where  they  repelled  assault.  Unable  however  to 
move,  and  unable  to  subsist  without  moving,  pressed 
at  length  by  evident  necessity,  they  surrendered  at 
discretion. 

A  victory  more  complete  or  more  critical  was^ 
perhaps  never  won.  To  use  it  was  the  complex  and 
difficult  task  remaining.  The  most  formidable  com- 
petitor for  the  throne  was  no  more,  but  numerous 
and  powerful  enemies  remained.  To  obviate  enmity 
by  benefits,  so  as  to  make  the  farther  prosecution  of 
the  hazardous  trial  of  arms,  as  far  as  might  be,  need- 
less, became  Pliilip*s  object.    To  show  his  disposition. 
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he  began  with  dismissing  all  his  prisoners  without     sect. 
ransom.     But  among  his  foes  were  Greeks  and  bar-         ' 
barians;  and,  of  the  former,  two  powerful  states  ad- 
verse to  him,  Athens  and  Olynthus,  were  so  hostile 
to  each  other  that  peace  with  both  was  out  of  all  hope. 
Could  he  choose,  he  could  hardly  hesitate  to  prefer 
the  friendship  and  alliance  of  Athens,  the  old  ally  of 
his  family,  and  less,  through  interference  of  near  and 
deep  interests,  necessarily  an  enemy  than  Olynthus.'' 
With  youthful  warmth  then  he  seems  to  have  pro- 
posed to  overbear  the  repugnance  of  the  Athenian 
people   by   a   liberality   approaching    extravagance. 
Having,  contrary  to  all  common  usage  of  the  times, 
given  unbought  liberty  to  all  his  prisoners,  he  distin- 
guished the  Athenian  with  peculiar  kindness,  inquired  Demosth.in 
after  those  losses  of  every  individual  which  are  inci- 
dent to  defeat  in  war  and  the  condition  of  prisoners, 
caused  restoration  to  be  made  or  recompense,  and 
provided  conveyance  for  all  to  Athens.     Knowing  Demosth. 
then  that,  of  all  their  former  empire,  the  Athenians  \)\^^  ^  jg, 
most  coveted  the  recovery  of  Amphipolis,  he  sent  ^-  ^^ 
immediate  orders  for  a  body  of  troops  stationed  there, 
probably  from   the  time  of  his  brother  Perdiccas, 
perhaps  of  Alexander,  to  be  withdrawn ;  and,  with 
this  preparation,  he  sent  ministers  to  Athens  to  pro- 
pose peace,  and,  if  a  favorable  disposition  should  be 
found,  to  cement  it  by  alliance. 

This  generous  policy  was  not  unproductive  of  its 
proposed  effect.  The  enfranchised  prisoners,  arriving 

"  In  the  defective  accounts  remaining  of  this  contest  for  the 
Macedonian  throne  Olynthus  is  not  mentioned ;  but,  had  the 
actual  government  of  Olynthus  not  been  adverse  to  Philip,  it 
would  have  assisted  him  in  opposition  to  Argaeus  whom  Athens 
assisted ;  and  had  Olynthus  assisted  Philip,  the  notice  of  it,  if 
failing  from  historians,  would  hardly  have  failed  from  the  orators. 
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CHAP,    at  Athens,  sounded  the  praises  of  the  voung:  kin2:*s 

. 1  hberality,  aifability,  and  magnanimity,  which,  so  to 

their  surprise,  and  out  of  all  common  course,  they 
had  experienced.  Soon  after  came  the  account  of 
the  withdrawing  of  the  Macedonian  troops  from  Am- 
phipolis.  It  was  difficult  then,  for  those  who  had  been 
most  forward  for  the  support  of  Argaeus  against  him, 
to  contend  that  the  interest  of  the  commonwealth 
required  still  that  opposition  to  him  which  was  founded 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  successor  to  the  politics 
of  his  brothers,  who  had  connected  themselves  with 
the  Thebans  and  supported  the  rebellious  Amphi- 
politans.  Rather,  it  would  be  contended,  he  succeeded 
to  the  better  politics  of  his  father,  who  had  procured 
the  allowance  of  the  common  congress  of  the  Greek 
nation  for  the  Athenian  claim  of  dominion  over  Am- 
phipolis,  and  of  so  many  former  kings  of  Macedonia, 
allies  and  friends,  bound  in  hereditary  hospitality 
with  the  Athenian  people.  A  party  nevertheless 
endeavoured  to  interpose  impediments.  The  right  of 
sovereignty  of  the  Athenian  people  over  Amphipolis, 
they  said,  should  be  formally  acknowledged  by  the 
king  of  Macedonia.  But  those  who  obtained  the 
lead  were  more  liberal  or  more  prudent.  In  return, 
they  said,  for  conduct  very  uncommonly  generous, 
to  demand  of  a  victorious  prince  to  debase  himself  in 
the  eyes  of  all  Greece,  by  a  breach  of  faith  toward 
those  whose  common  right  of  a  Grecian  people  to 
freedom  had  been  once  declared  by  the  common  voice 
of  the  nation,  and  still  existed  in  general  opinion,  a 
right  of  which  the  Macedonian  kings  had  long  been 
protectors,  was  not  likely  to  produce  cordiality  in  a 
restored  alliance.  A  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  ac- 
cordingly was  concluded,  in  which  all  mention  of 
Amphipolis  was  avoided. 
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Matters  beinor  thus  accommodated  with  the  Athe-    sect. 


IV. 


nians,  Philip  had  leisure  to  direct  his  measures  against 
those  of  his  remaining  enemies  whose  deficiency  of 
policy  lessened  the  danger  of  their  force.  Of  these, 
the  Illyrians,  the  least  tractable,  and  altogether  the 
most  fonnidable,  were  fortunately  not  disposed  for 
new  enterprise  while  the  fruit  of  their  former  victory 
remained  to  be  enjoyed.  Meanwhile  the  circum- 
stances of  P^ONiA  attracted  attention.  According 
-to  tradition  preserved  by  Hippocrates,  the  Paeonians  Hippocr.  de 
were  once  a  more  civilized  and  powerful  people  than 
the  Macedonians.  But  this  seems  to  have  been  in 
those  very  early  ages,  before  Homer,  when  Thrace  c]i.i.s.  4. 
was  held  by  a  people  capable  of  civilizing  the  savages 
of  Greece;  when  the  river  Hebrus,  the  vales  of 
Pieria,  and  the  mountains  of  H^emus  and  Olympus 
were  the  favorite  haunts  of  the  Muses,  while  the 
Castalian  fountain  and  the  heights  of  Parnassus  and 
Helicon  were  yet  less  known  in  song.  When  Thu- 
cydides  wrote,  part  of  Paeonia  was  a  province  of  the  o/'twfffist 
Macedonian  kingdom,  within  the  bounds  of  that 
called  the  Lower  Macedonia.  Whether  this  had  been 
separated,  or  they  were  the  highland  Paeonians  only 
who,  after  the  battle  in  which  Perdiccas  fell,  invaded 
the  plains,  we  are  not  informed.  It  seems  however 
to  have  been  a  powerful  principality  under  the  do- 
minion of  a  prince  bearing  the  Grecian  name  of  Agis. 
This  prince  dying,  Philip  suddenly  marched  into  the^:^-^^* 
country.  No  claim  being  made  of  any  heir  to  the 
principality,  as  far  as  extant  authors  tell,  nor  any 
resistance  by  the  people,  he  quietly  annexed  the 
whole  to  his  kingdom. 

The  succinct  and  ill-connected  narrative  of  Dio- 
dorus,  with  all  the  little  incidental  information  drop- 
ping from  the  orators,  affords  but  a  glimpse  of  able 
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CHAP,    and  rapid  measures,  assisted  by  popularity  of  man- 

'__  ners  and  growing  popularity  of  name,  by  which  these 

acquisitions  were  effected.  The  very  silence  however 
of  the  orators,  especially  Demosthenes,  enough  in- 
dicates that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  age  at  least,  nothing 
in  the  transactions  was  uncreditable  to  the  Macedo- 
nian prince.  It  is  a  misfortune  for  history  to  be 
reduced  to  conjecture,  yet,  in  the  failure  of  direct 
testimony,  it  may  behove  the  historian  to  offer  that 
for  which  ground  appears.  The  tradition  then  pre- 
served by  Hippocrates  concerning  the  Paeonians,  and 
their  settlement  within  the  Lower  Macedonia,  concur 
with  the  Grecian  name  of  their  prince  to  imply  that 
they  were  a  people  of  Grecian  blood  and  language; 
whether  originally,  or  through  some  colony,  like 
those  which  had  migrated  from  Argos  into  Macedo- 
nia, and  from  Corinth  into  Lyncestis;  and  all  the 
circumstances  together  may  perhaps  warrant  conjec- 
ture that  the  principality  was  the  appanage  of  a 
younger  branch  of  the  Macedonian  royal  family, 
which  became  extinct  with  Agis.  Thus,  on  his 
death,  it  would  be  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  Ma- 
cedonian king  to  re-unite  it  with  the  kingdom ;  and 
thus  the  scheme  of  policy  of  the  second  Perdiccas, 
perseveringly  directed  to  the  acquisition  of  the  severed 
principalities,  would  be  completed. 
Diod.  1.  iG.  Threatened  still  by  the  Illyrians  Philip  resolved, 
'^'  ^'  instead  of  awaiting  inroad,  to  invade  their  country. 

The  veteran  Bardylis  headed  the  Illyrian  forces  to 
oppose  him ;  and,  in  a  battle  which  ensued,  exerting 
himself  with  the  spirit  of  youth,  though  said  to  have 
Lucian.  de  passcd  his  ninetieth  year,  he  fell  fighting.  Philip's 
Macrob.  victory  was  complete;  and  he  so  pursued  its  advan- 
tages that,  before  the  end  of  the  next  year,  all  the 
Illyrian   tribes,    so  formidable  to   his   predecessors, 
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were  brought  to  submit  to  terms  of  peace  in  a  great  Dioti.Lic. 
degree  dictated  by  him.     The  Macedonian  kingdom  b.  c.  358. 
now  was  extended,  if  not  beyond  all  ancient  claim,  ?^q^%^q^ 
yet  far  beyond  any  late  possession;  and  a  very  ad- ci.] 
vantageous  barrier  was  either  acquired  or  recovered, 
in  the  lake  Lychnitis,  which  was  to  be  thencefoi*ward 
the  boundary  of  the  Illyrian  lands  against  the  Ma- 
cedonian. 

Called  to  a  throne  nearly  overwhelmed  by  two 
foreign  enemies  within  his  country,  attacked  by  a 
third,  threatened  by  a  fourth,  and  contested  by  two 
pretenders,  each  possessing  an  interest  among  the 
people,  this  young  prince  had  thus,  before  the  end  of 
the  third  summer,  not  only  overcome  all  the  more 
threatening  evils  by  defending  his  dominion,  but,  by 
a  considerable  extension,  had  acquired  for  it  new 
power,  and,  still  more,  new  security.  Uneasy  cir- 
cumstances yet  remained  for  him  and  for  his  people ; 
but,  to  prepare  for  an  account  of  them  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  revert  to  the  affairs  of  the  Grecian  republics, 
and  especially  Athens.  "* 

tycoS,oy  elp7)yT)y  rrpoe  tovq  'IXkvpiovc,  Trepi€6T]Tog  ti  vizapyoyy  irapa 
toIq  Ma/vECOff-tv  CTrt  toIq  3i'  aycptiay  KaTtopdujfiiyoig.  Diod.  1.  16. 
c.  8.  Philip's  popularity  among  his  own  subjects,  to  which 
Diodorus  here  gives  testimony,  seems  never  to  have  been  dis- 
puted; but,  in  vindication  of  the  account  given  of  his  accession, 
it  may  be  requisite  to  say  somewhat  more  than,  mthout  incon- 
venient interruption  of  the  narrative,  could  be  inserted  where 
the  matter  occurred. 

The  testimony  to  Philip's  establishment  in  the  government 
of  a  Macedonian  province,  at  the  time  of  his  brother's  death, 
has  been  preserved  by  Athenaeus.  For  its  probability  only, 
compared  with  the  commonly  received  story  of  his  accession  by 
Plutarch,  it  would  deserve  high  consideration.  But,  in  the 
opinion  of  some  critics,  averse  to  the  contradiction  of  Plutarch, 
it  has  been  considerably  invalidated  by  an  expression  of  Athe- 
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CFTAP.  naeus  himself :  Tovto  ^' (iirep  aXrjOeias  e^ei,  Beos  av  el^eir).  To 
XXXIV.  gather  the  just  meaning  of  this  expression  the  tenor  of  the 
author's  discourse  must  be  observed,  which  relates  not  to  Philip 
but  to  Plato,  the  piece  of  Macedonian  history  being  introduced 
Athen.  but  incidentally.  The  passage  runs  thus :  '  Speusippus  asserts 
*  1  Vop^^^'  '  ^^^^  Plato,  who  was  most  highly  esteemed  by  Perdiccas  king 
'  of  Macedonia,'  (for  certainly  we  must  read  Perdiccas  instead 
of  the  careless  transcriber's 'Apx,c^-«w,)  'was  the  cause  of  Philip's 
'  acquiring  his  kingdom,  Carystius  of  Pergamus,  in  his  historial 
'  memorials,  writes  thus :  '  Speusippus,  being  informed  that 
' '  Philip  had  spoken  disrespectfully  of  Plato,  wrote  in  a  letter, 
'  *  as  if  it  was  not  generally  known,  that  Philip  owed  his  king- 
* '  dom  to  Plato.  For  Plato  sent  Euphraeus  of  Oreus  to  Per- 
' '  diccas,'  (TiepdiKKav  here  properly,)  '  through  whom  he 
' '  persuaded  him  to  allot  a  principality  to  Philip.  There 
' '  established,  Philip  formed  a  military  force,  with  which,  upon 
' '  the  deatli  of  Perdiccas,'  (JitpUKKag  again  justly,)  '  he  came 
' '  out  prepared  for  the  circumstances.'  *  Whether  this  was  so,' 
says  then  Athenaeus  for  himself,  '  God  knows.'  Now  it  appears 
to  me  that  Athenaeus  has  not  meant  this  expression  to  refer  at 
all  to  the  matters  in  themselves  of  public  notoriety,  namely,  that 
Philip,  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Perdiccas,  held  the  command 
of  a  territory  appendant  to  the  Macedonian  kingdom,  that  he 
had  there  prepared  a  well-trained  military  force,  and  that,  thence 
issuing,  he  proceeded  to  assert  his  right  against  his  numerous 
enemies :  the  doubt  expressed  by  Athenaeus,  I  apprehend,  has 
been  intended  to  relate  only  to  the  private  history,  Plato's  inter- 
ference in  favor  of  Philip,  and  the  effect  of  such  interference ; 
but  especially  he  meant  it  to  relate  to  the  assertion  of  Speusippus, 
so  flattering  to  the  idle  learned,  that  Philip  actually  owed  his 
kingdom  to  Plato.  '  Whether  this  was  so,'  Athenaeus  might 
well  say,  '  God  knows ;'  though  he  considered  the  rest  as  un- 
doubted fact,  of  general  notoriety. 

It  may  be  farther  observed  that  every  circumstance  of  the 
account  of  Carystius  carries  evident  probability.  The  known 
favor  of  Philip  afterward  to  Aristotle  assists  to  warrant  the  ac- 
count of  Athenaeus  of  the  attachment  of  Perdiccas  to  Plato  and 
his  scholars ;  surcharged  perhaps,  but  no  otherwise  improbable. 
The  well-attested  accomplishments  of  Philip  make  it  likely  that, 
whether  known  from  personal  communication  or  otherwise, 
Plato  might  think  highly  of  him,  and  judge  him  an  object  for 
recommendation  to  the  king  his  brother's  favor.  Nor  is  it  un- 
likely that,  in  maturer  years,  a  preference  of  Aristotle's  different 
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manner  of  treating  philosophical,  and  especially  political  sub-     SECT, 
jects,  might  lead  Philip  to  speak  of  Plato  so  far  with  comparative        IV. 
disrespect  as  to  excite  the  indignation  of  Speusippus,  a  zealous  ' 

follower  of  Plato,  and  induce  him  to  write  a  letter  that  might 
be  shown  and  published,  stating  the  fact  of  the  recommendation 
of  Philip  to  Perdiccas,  and  the  advantageous  consequences ; 
namely,  that  a  principjility  was  given  to  Philip,  which  afforded 
him  those  opportunities  through  which  he  was  enabled  afterward 
to  vindicate  his  kingdom. 

But,  instead  of  eliciting  truth  out  of  the  varying  and  contra- 
dictory accounts  of  the  later  ancient  writers,  and  giving  credit 
only  where  it  may  appear  most  justly  due,  it  has  been  a  pre- 
vailing fancy  of  critics  to  employ  their  ingenuity  in  torturing 
into  accordance  those  who  have  themselves  evidently  had  no 
purpose  of  accordance,  or  disposition  at  all  to  accord.  An  instance 
in  Wesseling  may  the  more  deserve  notice  because  he  is  gene- 
rally acute,  and  more  than  most  others  above  prejudice.  Ne- 
vertheless, in  one  of  his  notes,  which,  in  a  recent  note  of  my 
own,  I  have  observed  to  contain  largely  just  criticism,  he  has 
made  Diodorus  responsible  for  much  more  than  Diodonis  has 
anywhere  said.  Diodorus's  account  of  Philip's  escape  from 
Thebes  really  wants  no  violence  to  make  it  accord  with  the 
account  of  his  establishment  in  Macedonia,  given  in  the  text 
from  Carystius  and  Speusippus.  '  On  the  death  of  Perdiccas,' 
he  says,  '  Philip,  having  escaped  from  his  confinement  as  a 
'  hostage,  took  upon  himself  the  government  of  the  kingdom. 
'  Tovrov  is  (riepciKKOv)  itEtrovroQ — ^tXt-iroQ  6  ace\(poQ,  iiadpae 
'  EK  TTJQ  bfi-qpdac,  TrapeXate  rijy  ftaffiXeiav.'  Diod.  I.  16.  c.  2. 
But  Wesseling,  apparently  holding  Plutarch's  tale  in  a  respect 
to  which  it  is  not  entitled,  speaking  of  Diodorus,  says,  '  Auctor 
'  dicit  Philippum,  cognitafratris  ccede,  ex  custodia  Thebanorum 
'  elapsum,  regni  curam  in  se  transtulisse ;'  thus  implying  that 
he  did  not  leave  Thebes  till  informed  of  his  brother's  death  ; 
which  the  words  of  Diodorus,  well  rendered  by  Wesseling  him- 
self in  his  Latin  text,  are  far  from  warranting. 

Among  extant  ancient  authors  Justin  alone  tells  of  an  infant 
son  left  by  Perdiccas,  who  succeeded  him  on  the  throne,  and 
for  whom  Philip  long  acted  as  guardian  and  regent :  Philippus 
diu  NGN  REGEM,  scd  TUTOREM  pupUl'i  eg'it ;  till  at  length  com- 
pulsMs  a  populo,  regnnm  suscepit.  The  Delphin  annotator, 
Cantel,  says  boldly  to  this :  Errat  Justinus :  cum  enim  hosles 
imminerent  undique,  continuo  regia  dignitas  iUi  delala  est.  To 
judge  from  Justin,  even  the  great  work  of  Trogus  has  been  a 
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CHAP,  compilation  of  stories  selected  for  amusement  and  tragical  effect 
XXXIV.  rather  than  a  history,  for  which  political  and  military  transac- 
"  tions  were  with  any  care  investigated,  or  with  any  judgment 
connected.  From  Justin  we  have  many  horrid  tales  of  the 
queen  Eurydice,  wholly  unnoticed  by  earlier  writers,  and  some 
of  them  directly  contradicted  by  the  narrative  of  Diodorus, 
Were  there  any  truth  in  them,  had  they  even  had  any  popular 
credit,  some  intimation  of  them  from  the  extant  orators  would 
liardly  have  failed.  However  then  occasion  may  occur  often  to 
mistrust  the  simplicity  of  Diodorus,  yet  Justin  can  deserve  little 
consideration  in  the  scale  against  him,  and  Justin's  tale  of  a  son 
left  by  Perdiccas,  for  whom  Philip  was  regent,  could  hardly  be 
more  positively  contradicted,  by  one  who  could  not  foresee  that 
it  would  be  told,  than  it  remains  from  Diodorus.  That  writer 
declares  his  purpose  to  relate  the  manner  of  Philip's  accession, 
thus  :  ^tXiTTTTOC,  6  'AfxvvTOv  vloc, — 7rap£\a€e  rr^v  rHJv  MaKEd6vu)v 
(3aa-i\eiay  dia  roiavrae  alriac.  Mentioning  then  briefly  his  being 
placed  as  a  hostage,  first  with  the  Illyrians,  then  with  the 
Thebans,  and  noticing  the  death  of  Alexander,  of  Ptolemy,  and 
of  Perdiccas,  he  proceeds  to  say,  '  that,  on  the  death  of  Perdiccas, 

*  having  escaped  from  his  confinement  as  a  hostage,  Philip  took 

*  upon  himself  the  administration  of  the  kingdom,  then  in  dis- 
'  tressful  circumstances.  The  Macedonians  were  in  the  utmost 
'  perplexity  ;  yet,  notwithstanding  the  general  consternation  and 
'  the  greatness  of  the  dangers  around,  Philip  was  not  dismayed, 
'  but  proceeded  immediately  to  the  measures  which  the  crisis 
'  required.'  The  whole  account  implies  that  the  historian  un- 
derstood him  to  have  left  Thebes  before  the  death  of  Perdiccas, 
and  to  have  been  ready  in  Macedonia  for  the  emergency ;  and 
there  is  not  a  hint  of  his  having  had,  among  his  numerous  dif- 
ficulties, those  of  a  guardian  or  regent. 
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CHAPTER  XXXV. 


Affairs  of  Athens  from  the  general  j)eace  following 
iJie  battle  of  Ma  ntinea,  and  of  Macedonia  from  the 
establishment  of  Philip,  son  of  Amyntas,  to  the 
renewal  of  war  between  Macedonia  and  Athens. 


SECTION  I. 

Revived  political  eminence  of  Athens.  Increasing  defect  in  the 
restored  constitution.  Uneasy  situation  of  etnineiit  men.  Op- 
portunity  for  political  adventurers.  Unsteadiness  of  govern- 
ment. Decay  of  patriotism.  Subserviency  of  adyninist ration 
to  popular  passion.  Decay  of  military  virtue.  Tyranny  of 
popular  sovereignty  over  subject  states. 

When  the  Macedonian  kingdom,  happily  rescued    sect. 
from  civil  strife  and  foreign  war,  was  placed  in  cir-       ^' 
cumstances  to  grow  in  prosperity  and  power,  the 
Grecian  republics  remained  in  that  state  of  discord 
and  confusion,  of  mutual  animosity  or  mutual  mistrust, 
of  separate  weakness  and  incapacity  for  union,  which 
we  have  seen,  in  the  description  of  Xenophon,  fol- ch.28.s.a 
lowing  the  death  of  Epaminondas,  and  which  the"^*^^"*'" 
orators  sufficiently  assure  us  did  not  cease.     Demos- 
thenes describes  the  state  of  things  about  the  time  of 
Philip's  accession  in  terms  very  remarkably  agreeing 
with  Xenophon's  picture :  '  All  Peloponnesus,'  he  Demosth.de 
says,  *  was  divided.     Those  who  hated  the  Lacedae-  ed  Raske.  * 
*  monians  were  not  powerful  enough  to  destroy  them, 
'  nor  were  those  in  the  several  cities,  who  had  ruled, 
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CHAP.    *  under  Lacedaemonian  patronage,  able  to  hold  their 

^  *  command.     Peloponnesus,  and,  in  short,  all  Greece, 

*  was  in  a  state  of  undecisive  contention  and  trouble.* 
But  in  the  fall  of  the  more  powerful  the  people  of 
the  inferior  republics  found  consolation,  and  even 
gratification;  relieved  from  dangers,  and  raised  to 
new  importance.  For  as,  in  the  Grecian  system,  un- 
avoidably some  state  must  take  a  commanding  part, 
those  which  had  been  secondary  rose  to  the  first 
consideration,  and  the  lower  had  their  proportion  of 
advancement;  not  in  positive  improvement,  but  in 
a  flattering  comparison  of  power  and  consequence. 
Hence,  among  other  causes,  there  remained  so  ex- 
tensive an  attachment  to  that  system  whence  un- 
avoidably followed  such  national  discord,  with  its 
infallible  attendant,  national  weakness. 

We  have  seen  the  Athenians,  after  the  restoration 
of  the  democracy  by  Thrasybulus,  in  the  conscious 
feebleness  of  convalescency,  generally  submitting  their 
executive  government  to  the  direction  of  able  and 
moderate  men.  And  fortunately,  in  that  period, 
arose  among  them  men  who  would  have  done  honor 
to  any  government  in  any  age.  Thrasybulus,  Conon, 
Iphicrates,  Timotheus,  Chabrias,  valuable  to  their 
country  as  statesmen,  have  become  conspicuous  in 
history  principally  through  their  military  achieve- 
ments. The  extraordinary  estimation  of  Niceratus, 
son  of  the  unfortunate  Nicias  who  perished  at  Syra- 
cuse, a  most  steady  opponent  of  democratical  sway, 
and  yet  always  highly  respected  and  esteemed  by  the 
people,  has  survived  through  the  contentions  of  the 
orators.  Isocrates,  by  his  writings,  which  have  for- 
tunately reached  us,  has  transmitted  his  own  fame. 
Under  these  men,  while  Thebes  was  contending  with 
Lacedsemon  for  empire  by  land,  the  maritime  jwwer 
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of  Athens  so  revived  that,   though  the  Syracusan    sect. 

navy  might  be  superior  in  the  western  seas  of  Greece,         ' 

nothing  in  the  eastern  could  contend  with  the  Athe- 
nian. The  strength  of  Lacedaemon  then  being  broken 
by  the  arms  and  policy  of  Epaminondas,  and  the 
energy  of  Thebes  failing  with  his  death,  Athens  re- 
mained, by  her  power,  and  by  the  reputation  of  her 
most  eminent  citizens,  the  most  respected  of  the 
republics. 

But  the  restoration  of  independency  and  democracy 
to  the  Athenian  people  by  Thrasybulus  was  far  from 
being  attended  with  a  restoration  of  the  state  of 
things  throughout  Attica  which  existed  before  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  It  appears  to  have  been  the 
purpose  of  Pericles,  when  he  brought  all  the  people 
of  Attica  within  the  walls  of  Athens  and  Piraeus,  but 
what  he  was  unable  to  accomplish,  to  persuade  all 
beyond  the  numbers  wanted  for  army  or  navy  to  pass 
to  the  islands  of  the  Athenian  dominion,  where  they 
would  be  safe,  and  where  temporary  support  for 
them  might  be  commanded.  The  plague  ensuing 
from  the  failure  was  a  great,  but  a  temporary  evil. 
Had  Pericles  lived,  and  brought  the  war  to  that  early 
conclusion  which  appears  to  have  been  not  unreason- 
ably hoped  for,  those  who  had  quitted  their  country 
habitations  would  mostly  have  returned  to  them,  with 
all  their  former  habits.  But  when  after  thirty  years 
Thrasybulus  restored  the  commonwealth,  it  was  to  a 
new  generation  wholly  unpractised  in  a  country  life. 
Lands  then,  whether  by  just  restoration  or  othenNise, 
became  the  possession  of  men  of  whom,  if  any,  so  few 
were  disposed  to  live  on  them  that  perhaps  none  could 
have  a  satisfaction  in  it.  No  more  then  do  we  read 
of  parties  of  the  highlands,  the  lowlands,  and  the 
coast ;  no  more  of  country  residences  in  Attica  supe- 
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CHAP,    rior  to  those  in  Athens:  the  landhoklcrs  lived  in 
1  the  city,  committing  their  estates  to  the  management 


of  slaves.^  The  habits  of  the  Attic  people  thus  were 
no  longer  the  same  as  formerly,  or  rather  there  were 
no  longer  Attic  people,  but  only  Athenian  citizens. 
With  change  of  habits  in  one  part  of  the  population, 
and  cessation  of  intercourse  with  those  of  such  habits 
in  the  rest,  came  a  change  of  disposition,  and  with 
change  of  habits  and  disposition  a  great  change  of 
national  character. 

Unfortunately  Athens  had  not  a  government  capa- 
ble of  maintaining  a  conduct  that  could  either  hold 
or  deserve  the  respect  which  a  large  part  of  Greece 
was  ready  to  pay.  When  Thrasybulus,  after  over- 
throwing the  tyrannical  government  of  the  Thirty, 
and  of  their  successors  the  Ten,  refused  to  meet  any 
proposal  for  checking  in  the  restored  democracy  the 
Xen.  Hei.  wilducss  of  popular  authority,  it  seems  to  have  been 
s.  29!^'  '  because  he  saw  no  sufficient  disposition  to  moderation 
among  those  who  put  forward  such  proposals.  The 
faults  of  both  parties  had  produced  violence  in  both. 
The  profligate  tyranny  of  the  former  democracy  had 
isocr.  de  bccn  such  (Isocratcs  ventured,  in  a  chosen  oppor- 
^^242.  V.  2.  tunity,  to  aver  the  bold  truth  to  the  people  in  their 
restored  sovereignty)  that  a  majority,  even  of  the 
lower  ranks,  had  voted  for  the  oligarchy  of  the  Four- 
hundred.  But  the  tyranny  of  the  Thirty  afterward 
so  exceeded  all  former  experience  that,  in  natural 
course,  the  popular  jealousy,  on  the  restoration  of 
popular  power,  would  become  in  the  highest  degree 
suspicious  and  irritable.     In  this  state  of  things  it 

'  This  state  of  things  seems  to  have  continued  to  the  present 
day,  with  the  difference  only  that  the  present  cultivators  of 
Attica,  all  Albanians,  not  speaking  Greek,  are  not  more  slaves 
than  the  Greeks  who  occupy  the  city. 


P 
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was  a  sense  of  public  weakness,  while  the  power  of   sect. 

Lacedajmon   or  Thebes   threatened,  that   enforced '. — 

respect  for  the  counsels   of  such   men   as  Conon, 
Thrasybulus,  Iphic rates,  Timotheus,  Chabrias,  and 
Niceratus.     Nevertheless,  even  under  these  circum- 
stances, sycophancy  again    reared  its   baleful    head. 
Wise  men  accommodated  themselves,  as  they  could, 
to  the  temper  of  the  times,  endeavouring  so  to  bend 
before  popular  tyranny  as  not  to  sink  under  it.    But 
Thrasybulus  himself,  as  we  have  formerly  seen,  though  ch.  25.  s.6, 
honored  as  the  second  founder  of  the  republic,  did 
not  escape  a  capital  prosecution.     The  great  men 
who  followed  him   began,   like   the  Lacedaemonian 
kings,  to  prefer  military  command  abroad  to  residence 
in  the  city.     Giving  their  advice  in  the  general  as- 
sembly only  when  pressure  of  circumstances  required, 
they  avoided  that  general  direction  of  the  republic's 
affairs,  that  situation  of  prime  minister,  which  The- 
mistocles,  Cimon,  Pericles,  and  Thrasybulus  himself  Theopomp. 
had  held.     It  has  been  remarked  that  Conon  chose  1. 12.  c.  8. 
to  pass  his  leisure  in  Cyprus,  Iphicrates  in  Thrace,  5*32.^^'  ^ 
Timotheus  in  Lesbos,  Chares  in  Sig-eum,  and  Cha-  Co™-  Nep. 
brias  m  Lgypt,  or  anywhere  rather  than  m  Athens. 
The  dereliction  of  civil  situation  by  the  great  po- 
litical and  military  characters  of  the  republic  encou- 
raged the  evil  which  produced  it.     The  field  was 
left  open  for  adventurers,  without  other  recommenda- 
tion than  readiness,  and  boldness  of  speech,  to  take 
the  lead  in  public  affairs ;  and  oratory  became  a  trade, 
independent  of  all  other  vocations.     We  have  seen  ch.  26.  s.  8. 
Iphicrates,  appointed  by  the  voice  of  the  people  to  a  °^^  '^    '**' 
great  military  command,  requesting  a  colleague,  and 
for  that  colleague  a  popular  orator,  unversed  in  mili- 
tary command,  and  not  his  friend.     Such  a  choice, 
which  elsewhere  would  be  most  absurd,  was,  under 
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CHAP,    such  a  government  as  the  Athenian,  obviously  politic. 
The  orator  general  became  responsible,  with  the  real 


military  commander,  for  all  the  consequences  of  their 
joint  conduct ;  and  his  popularity  and  talents,  instead 
of  being  employed  for  the  ruin,  must,  for  his  own 
sake,  be  exerted  for  the  support  and  defence  of  his 
colleague.  Perhaps  Iphicrates  drew  from  the  prose- 
cution of  Thrasybulus  the  warning  that  urged  him 
to  a  measure  which  Xenophon's  manner  of  relating 
it  shows  to  have  been  considered  at  the  time  extra- 
ordinary. But  shortly  after,  if  not  for  the  business 
of  the  field,  yet  for  that  of  the  assembly  of  the  people, 
the  connexion  of  the  orator  and  the  general,  the  orator 
commander-in-chief  with  a  general  under  him  (it  is 
the  phrase  of  Demosthenes)  became  quite  familiar.  - 
When  the  fear  of  Lacedaemon  or  Thebes,  long 
the  salutary  check  upon  this  vicious  government,  was 
removed  by  the  event  of  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  its 
extravagances  soon  grew  extreme.  The  people  in 
general  assembly  being  sovereign,  with  power  less 
liable  to  question  than  that  of  a  Turkish  sultan,  who 
dares  not  deny  his  veneration  for  Mahomet's  law,  or 
his  respect  for  those  appointed  to  high  situations 
under  it,  any  adventurer  in  politics,  who  had  ready 
elocution,  could  interfere  in  every  department  of  go- 
vernment. Ratification  by  the  people  was  required 
Demosth.&for  cvcry  measure  of  administration.  The  most 
w.*^iliitc!^  delicate  foreign  interests  were  discussed  before  the 
people  at  large,  and  the  contending  orators  abused 
foreign  powers  and  one  another  with  equal  grossness. 
Unsteadiness  then  became  a  characteristic  of  the 
isocr.de  Athenian  government.  Propositions  rejected  in  the 
^^204        morning,   says   Isocrates,   are   often   ratified   before 

^  'P)/rwp  ijysfiior,  Kal  <7()ar>jyoe  vtto  tovtm. 

Demosth.  rrepl  ^vvToi^.  p.  172. 
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night,  and  condemned  again  at  the  next  meeting  of    sect. 
the  assembly ;  and  we  find  even  Demosthenes,  the        ' 
popular  favorite  of  his  day,  complaining  that  a  mea-  Deinosth. 

,  ,  ^       .        *■  (,  .  .(,  .    proRhod. 

sure  decreed  was  as  uncertam  oi  execution  as  it  itiniu 
had  never  been  taken  into  consideration.    Assurance 
therefore  for  foreign  states  of  any  maintenance  of 
public  faith  was  impossible.     As  soon  as  a  treaty  was 
concluded,  it  was  the  business  of  the  opposing  orators 
to  persuade  the  people  that  they  had  been  deceived 
and  misled.     If  the  attempt  succeeded,  the  consist- 
ency of  government  and  the  faith   of  the   republic 
were  equally  disregarded :  the  treaty  was   declared  xen.  resp. 
null,   and   those  who    had  persuaded  to  it,    rarely  f^^Q^'  ^ 
escaping  capital  prosecution,  were  fortunate  if  they  ^^'^^-  ^« 
could  escape  capital  punishment.    Seldom  therefore,  Demosth. 
though  everything  must  be  discussed,  could  there  hc'^^^"^'^' 
any  free  discussion.     In  the  sovereign  assembly  of 
Athens,  as  in  democratical  assemblies  in  England,  a 
common  hall   of  the  city  of  London,  or  a  county 
meeting  for  political  purposes,  freedom    of  speech 
often  was  denied;  the  people  would  hear  the  orators 
only  on  one  side.     Flattery  to  the  tyrant,  as  we  have 
seen  the  people  in  democracy  often  called  among  the 
Greeks,  was  always  necessary.     But  honest  and  plain 
admonition,  tending  to  allay  popular  passion,  to  ob- 
viate mischievous  prejudice,  or  even  to  correct  popular 
misinformation,  could  rarely  obtain  attention,  unless 
in  times  of  pressing  public  danger,  and  alarm  among 
all  parties.^ 

It  seems  to  have  been  a  liberal  spirit  that,  on  the 
restoration  of  the  democracy  by  Thrasybulus,  gave 
the  freedom  of  the  city  to  all  who  had  borne  arms  in 
the  contest  for  it.  Nevertheless  the  precedent  was 
dangerous  for  a  state  where  despotic  power,  the  legis- 

^  ^T]fiOKpariac  ov<njc,  ovk  t^t  Trapprjerla.     Isocr.  de  Pace,  p.  176. 
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CHAP,    lative,  the  executive,  and  the  I'lulicial,  was  constitu- 

XXXV        .  .  J  ' 

tionally  vested  in  the  whole  people.  Formerly,  though 


the  large  patriotism  which  should  have  embraced  the 
whole  Greek  nation  was  rarely  found  among  the  re- 
publics, yet  that  narrower  political  virtue,  the  love 
of  the  city,  was  often  seen  warm.  But  as,  through 
the  successive  alterations  of  the  constitutions  of  The- 
seus and  Solon,  security  for  property,  and  especially 
for  landed  property,  was  weakened  and  at  length 
almost  destroyed,  attachment  to  the  Attic  soil  would 
proportionally  fail.  So  many  strangers  to  Attic  blood 
then,  admitted  among  the  citizens,  would  of  course 
be  desirous  that  the  purity  of  Attic  blood  should 
no  longer  be  the  honorable  distinction,  and  would 
be  ready  to  vote,  on  all  occasions,  for  the  admission 
of  others,  who  possessed  it  no  more  than  themselves. 
Accordingly  the  freedom  of  the  city  became  an  ordi- 
nary favor  profusely  conferred.  Perhaps  we  should 
Athen.  1. 3.  ascribc  somewhat  to  joke  in  the  story  of  the  two 
P'  ^^^'  youths  raised  to  the  once  envied  dignity  of  Athenian 
citizens  for  the  merit  of  their  father,  an  ingenious 
cook,  in  the  invention  of  some  approved  new  sauces. 
But  the  reproach  which  the  cautious  Isocrates  ven- 
tured to  address  to  his  fellow-countrymen  will  com- 
isocr.  dc  raand  credit :  '  Boasting,'  he  says,  *  that  we  hold  our 
^*^*         *  country  from  time  beyond  all  tradition,  we  ought 

*  to  afford  example  of  good  and  orderly  government; 

*  but,  on  the  contrary,  our  administration  is  more 

*  irregular,  and  more  abounding  with  inconsistency, 
<  than  that  of  many  newly  founded  colonies.    Valuing 

*  ourselves  upon  antiquity  of  origin,  and  purity  of 
'  Athenian  blood,  we  give  community  in  the  rights 

*  of  the  city,  and  in  all  the  honors  of  that  origin  and 

*  that  blood,  with  less  consideration   and   selection 

*  than  the  mountaineers  of  Thrace  or  Italy  use  in 
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*  admitting  associates  to  their  clans.*    Demosthenes,    sect. 
the  flatterer  and  favorite  of  the  multitude,  has  been        ' 


led  in  the  course  of  his  pleadings  to  declare,  in  still 
more  pointed  terms,  the  amount  and  the  manner  of 
the  corruption.     Decrees  of  citizenship,  he  has  not  Demosth. 
scrupled  to  assert,  were  become  an  article  of  trade  p.  687. 
among  the  venal  orators;  to  be  procured  for  their 
foreign  or  metic  clients  at  prices  proportioned  to  the 
labor  which  deficient  claim,  or  the  discredit  which 
bad  character  might  implicate  with  the  undertaking. 
Long  ago  Solon's  laws  for  promoting  industry  and 
disgracing  idleness  had  been  obsolete  or  ineffectual: 
a  sovereign  multitude  would  not  work :  they  would 
live  by  sacrifices   provided  by  the  public   treasury,  Xm.  resp. 
and  feasts  given  by  the  wealthy  of  their  respective  s.  9!^      ' 
wards,  or  the  daily  salary  for  attending  the  courts 
of  justice.     Clothed,   many  of  them,   as  Xenophon  Xen.  resp. 
assui'es   us,   little  better  than  the  slaves,   so  much  Anstoph. 
more  numerous  than  themselves,  and  uncertain  even  ^  ^^^^' 
of  their  daily  food,  they  had  nevertheless  their  fa- 
vorite luxuries  with  which  they  would  not  dispense. 
Not  the  wealthiest  individual,  says  Xenophon,  could  Xen.  resp. 
have  his  baths,  his  dressing-rooms,  his  places  of  exer-  g  iq^  "' 
cise,  and  of  meeting  for  conversation,  of  a  splendor 
comparable  to  those   erected  for  the   multitude  of 
Athens.     The  magnificence  of  the  theatrical  enter- 
tainments provided  for  them,  as  the  yet  existing  ruins 
of  the  theatres  show,  was  what  nothing  in  modern 
times  has  approached.     The  excessive  fondness  of 
the  xVthenians  for  these  entertainments  commanded 
of  course  attention  from  those  to  whom  the  favor  of 
the  many  was  necessary.     Pericles  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  who  provided,  by  an  act  of  the  people 
which  he  proposed,    that   a  portion  of  the   public 
revenue  should  maintain  the  theatres,  and  furnish 
theatrical  exhibitions.     The  example  was  found  so 
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CHAP,    commodious  by  followino;  orators  that,  in  process  of 

XXXV  .  •/  iD  '  L 

L  time,  almost  the  whole  certain  revenue  of  the  re- 

pubHc  became  appropriated  to  theatrical  entertain- 
ments, together  with  what    at  Athens  were  nearly 
congenial,  the  ceremonies  of  religious  festivals ;  and, 
when   thus  the  means   of  former  orators  were  ex- 
hausted, bold  ingenuity,  pressed  to  a  last  resource, 
procured  the   decree  which   has   immortalized  the 
DeiuMth.    name  of  its  mover  Eubulus,  making  it  capital  even 
to  propose  the  application  of  the  theoric  revenue,  as 
it  was  called,   to  any  other  purpose.     It   requires 
remark  however  that  Eubulus  is  represented  as  alto- 
gether one  of  the  most  respectable  men  of  his  age ; 
Msch.  de    the  associate  in  politics  of  the  most  approved  patriots, 
p.  346.       and  a  steady  opponent  of  the  extravagances  of  demo- 
inDemosth.  cratical  power.     Some  light  will  occur  in  the  sequel 
P-66.         on  this  curious,  but  altogether  dark  subject.* 

When  such  was  the  subserviency  of  the  Athenian 
government  to  popular  extravagance  and  folly,  and 
such  the  luxuries  which  the  multitude,  living  in  idle- 
ness, commanded,  to  expect  that  the  Athenian  citizen 
would  obey,  as  formerly,  the  call  for  military  service 
abroad,  or  even  bear  the  restraint  necessary  for  main- 
taining the  ancient  discipline  and  skill  in  arms  at 
home,  would  have  been  preposterous.  The  ancient 
law,  of  every  Grecian  state,  required  that  every  citizen 
should  be  trained  to  arms.  Practice  with  weapons 
began  in  early  boyhood.  From  eighteen  to  twenty 
the  Athenian  youth  formed  the  regular  standing 
garrison  of  the  city  and  country;  and  thus,  even  in 
peace,  acquired  that  practice  of  acting  in  bodies  which 

*  Some  modern  writers  have  undertaken  to  pronounce  judg- 
ment very  boldly  upon  this  law,  and  upon  Eubulus,  its  author ; 
but  they  have  left  what  remains  from  the  contemporary  orators 
vipon  it,  I  must  own,  very  dark  to  me,  and,  I  must  add,  I  rather 
think  to  themselves  too. 
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prepared  them  advantageously  for  real  warfare.  But  sect. 
in  later  times  the  young  Athenians,  or  their  fathers,  ' 
intent  on  more  profitable  employment  for  them, 
learnt  to  obtain  excuse  very  extensively  from  this 
duty.  Formerly  the  service  of  the  panoply,  or  the 
phalanx,  the  first  name  describing  the  armour  of  the 
individual,  the  latter  the  formation  of  the  body,  was 
jealously  vindicated  as  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the 
citizen.  The  most  laborious  service,  and  generally 
the  most  dangerous,  but  of  overbearing  efficacy,  it 
was  considered  as  that  on  which  rested  the  superiority 
of  Greeks  to  barbarians,  the  safety  of  every  Grecian 
state  against  neighbouring  Grecian  states,  and  even 
the  security  of  dominion,  in  every  one,  over  resident 
foreigners  and  the  slaves  who,  generally  in  Grecian 
states,  far  outnumbered  the  freemen.  In  the  per- 
petual wars  of  Greece  however,  the  reiterated  calls 
upon  the  citizen  to  leave  all  his  domestic  concerns 
for  service  to  the  state  in  arms  becoming  more  se- 
verely felt  as  civilization  and  the  arts  contributing 
to  the  comfort  of  private  life  improved,  it  is  not  won- 
derful that  any  expedient  which  might  obviate  such 
a  pressure  became  popular.  The  hazardous  resource 
thus  of  employing  mercenaries,  as  we  commonly  find 
them  termed  from  the  Latin,  soldiers  by  profession, 
engaged  for  hire,  and  forming  what  we  call  a  standing 
army,  grew  into  common  use  among  all  the  republics. 
Men  in  the  uneasy  and  perilous  situation  of  generals 
under  a  democracy  would  be  likely  to  approve  and 
promote  the  change;  for  an  army  of  sovereign  citizens, 
impatient  of  control  always,  would  in  its  turn,  of 
course,  but  indeed  whenever  it  pleased,  command 
and  judge  its  generals ;  whereas  a  hired  army  had  no 
pretence  but  to  obey  while  paid,  and,  when  dismissed, 
had  no  legal  authority  to  command  or  judge  those 
who  had  been  its  legal  commanders. 
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CHAP.  For  about  ten  years  after  the  restoration  of  the 

XXXV 

^  democracy  by  Thrasybulus,  Athens,  without  foreign 


dependencies  and  unassailed  at  home,  had  no  occasion 
?h^^H*^'  ^^^  inilitary  exertion.     But  her  engagement  in  con- 
federacy with  Thebes  against  Lacedaemon,  and,  still 
Ch.25.s.i.  more,  the  revival  of  her  empire  over  other  republics, 
resulting  from  Conon's  victory,  produced  necessity 
for  again  employing  forces  of  land  and  sea.     After 
so  long  a  desuetude  however,  when  affections  had 
been  engaged  by  domestic  intere'sts  and  the  luxury 
of  public  entertainments,  and  passions  by  political 
intrigues  and  the  contentions  and  flattery  of  orators, 
the  call  to  arms  was  little  satisfactorily  heard  by  the 
Athenian  people.    Instead  of  jealously  asserting  their 
exclusive  right  to  the  honors  of  the  panoply,  they 
would  make  the  metics,not  Greeks  only,  but  Lydians, 
Xcnoph.      Syrians,  barbarians  of  various  countries,  share  with 
resp.    t  .    ^j^gjyj  j^g  labors  and  its  dangers,  and,  with  these,  of 
course,    unavoidably  its  honors.     For  this   change 
mdeed  the  admission  of  so  many  strangers  to  the 
rights  of  citizens,  on  the  first  restoration  of  the  de- 
mocracy, seems  to  have  prepared  the  way.     Never- 
Demosth.    thclcss,  in  the  first  wars,  against  the  Lacedaemonians, 
^sch.  de    and  the  Thebans  and  their  allies,  though  mercenary 
legat.         troops  were  mostly  employed,  yet  a  part  still  of  the 
army  was  Athenian ;  both  citizens  and  metics  served 
under  Iphicrates  and  other  generals  in  Peloponnesus. 
Gradually  however  the  sovereign  citizens  more  and 
more  dispensed  with  their  own   service;  and  when 
the  fear  of  Thebes  and  Lacedaamon  ceased  to  press, 
they  would,  on  any  ordinary  occasion,  serve  no  more. 
Xenoph.     They  did  not  so  soon  refuse  themselves  wholly  for 
ADmiosth.  the  ordinary  service  of  the  navy;  where  the  labor 
and  danger  were  reckoned  generally  less,  and  the 
hope  of  profit,  through  means  accruing,  as  will  be 
hereafter  seen,  from  the  command  which  the  Athc- 
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niaiis  possessed  of  the  JEgean  sea,  was  considerably  sect. 
greater.  But  in  time  this  also,  through  the  siime  ' 
indulgence  of  the  sovereign  people  to  themselves,  was 
extensively  avoided.  Thus  the  glory  of  the  Athe- 
nian arms,  won  at  Marathon,  at  Salamis,  and  in  so 
many  battles  since,  by  sea  and  by  land,  was  in  a 
manner  renounced;  and  the  maintenance  and  ex- 
tension of  the  republic's  empire  abroad,  if  not  its 
defence  at  home,  was  committed  to  men  engaged 
for  pay,  from  whatsoever  country  they  could  be  col- 
lected. 

Such,  according  to  the  remarkably  agreeing  tes-  xenoph. 
timonies  of  contemporary  writers  of  different  views  Jj^^^^^ 
and  opposite  interests,  was  the  state  of  the  Athenian  ^^sch. 
government,  when  the  decline  of  the  Lacedeemonian 
power  and  the  Theban  energy  left  Athens,  principally 
through  her  navy,  and  the  revenue  which  it  com- 
manded from  numerous  little  commercial  republics, 
the  first  potentate  of  Greece.  While  the  contest 
between  Thebes  and  Lacedtemon  lasted,  Athens  could 
disregard  the  treaty  of  Antalcidas,  and  other  follow- 
ing conventions,  whose  purpose  was  to  establish  the 
independency  of  every  Grecian  commonwealth.  That 
purpose  indeed  was  evidently  enough  impracticable. 
In  universal  independency  the  incessant  strife  of  each 
with  its  neighbours  was  found  to  produce  greater  evils 
than  the  admission  of  the  superiority  of  one;  and 
partial  superiorities  would  arise  while  the  general 
superintending  power  was  denied.  Piracy,  mean- 
while, with  the  endless  opportunities  afforded  by  the 
division  of  the  islands  and  shores  of  the  JEgean  among 
almost  numberless  sovereign  powers,  threatened  the 
annihilation  of  maritime  commerce.  For  it  was  not 
confined  to  the  private  adventure  of  men  in  the 
situation  of  outlaws.    There  were  states,  powerful 
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CHAP,    among  those  of  Greece,  which  (like  the  barbarians 

'—  of  Africa,  who  have  been  tolerated  to  the  shame  of 

modern  Europe)  avowed  piracy.    It  was  a  trade  that 
Demosth.  in  suitcd  equally  republics  and  tyrants.   Of  the  former, 
p.  C75. '     Alopeconnesus  particularly  is  mentioned  as  principally 
subsisting  by  it ;  though  Athens  itself  is  not  without 
its  share  of  imputation ;  and  Alexander,  tyrant  of 
Diod.  1. 15.  Phera?,  is  said  to  have  acquired  the  wealth  which 
enabled  him  to  hold  the  tyranny  chiefly  by  the  plunder 
of  the  Grecian  seas  and  shores,  for  which  he  sent  out 
fleets  and  armies.    The  smaller  maritime  states  there- 
fore feeling  their  insufficiency  for  the  vindication 
severally  of  their  own  security,  and  little  disposed  to 
concede  enough  to  one  another  for  coalition  in  any 
firm  confederacy,  were  prepared  for  submission  to  a 
protecting  power. 

In  this  situation  of  things,  the  conduct  of  such 
men  as  Conon,  Thrasybulus,  Iphicrates,  Chabrias, 
and  Timotheus,  acquiring  the  reputation  of  liberality 
for  the  Athenian  government,  most  of  the  islands, 
and  many  cities  of  the  Asiatic  and  Thracian  shores, 
desirous  of  the  protection  of  the  Athenian  navy  for 
their  trade,  and  perhaps  not  less  to  avoid  its  oppression, 
became  again  tributaries,  and  effectually  subjects  of 
the  Athenian  people.  The  assessment  of  the  just 
Aristides  was  restored,  not  without  some  degree  of 
general  satisfaction;  recommended,  not  only  by  its 
moderation,  but  probably  also  by  the  advantageous 
regulation  from  which  he  had  derived  renown. 
Athens  thus  became  again  the  head  of  a  great  con- 
federacy. Timotheus  alone,  in  his  various  commands, 
is  said  to  have  acquired  to  that  confederacy  seventy- 
five  cities,  of  importance  enough  to  have  each  its 
representative  in  the  congress,  or,  in  the  original 
term,  synedrium,  which  assembled  at  Athens.  Never- 
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theless  the  little  information  remaining  on  the  in-    sect. 
teresting  subject  of  the  constitution  of  this  assembly,         ' 
and  the  privileges  of  its  members,  as  they  stood 
indeed  at  a  somewhat  later  day,  does  not  show  them 
calculated  to  give  that  security  to  the  subordinate 
states  which  could  make  the  Athenian  empire  satis- 
factory to  those  under  it.     To  have  protection  against 
all  enemies  they  renounced  the  right  of  separate  war  Demosth. 
and  peace,  binding  themselves  by  oath  to  have  the  ^^ 
same  friends  and  enemies  as  the  Athenians.     To 
provide  for  a  just  attention  to  their  interests  in  the 
councils  of  the  sovereign  people,   their  deputies  at  ^schin. 
Athens  had  their  separate  assembly  to  consult  together  ^^. ' 
on  their  common  interests;  and  either  in  common, 
or  severally,  as  occasion  required,  they  communicated 
with  the  executive  council  of  the  Athenian  republic, 
the  Five-hundred.   They  were  admitted  to  the  general 
assembly  of  the  people  only  with  the  approbation  and 
through  the  introduction  of  the  Five-hundred ;  and 
only  under  restrictions,   nearly  as  foreign  ambassa- 
dors, they  were  allowed  occasionally  to  address  the 
sovereign  people.     But  they  had  no  vote ;  and  in  all 
other  points  they  were  upon  the  footing  of  foreigners, 
excluded  from  all  rights  of  Athenian  citizens.    Nev'er- 
theless,  for  the  readiness  with  which  so  many  little 
states  appear  to  have  admitted  again  the  supremacy 
of  the  Athenian  people,  though  abundantly  indicating 
uneasiness  in  their  former  independency,  this  restora- 
tion of  empire,  like  its  original  rise,  was  honorable  to 
the  Athenian  name. 

While  Athens,  with  this  empire  growing  beyond 
sea,  was  held  in  check  and  alarm  at  home  by  Lacedae- 
mon  or  Thebes,  the  administration  was  so  generally 
discreet,  and  the  willing  attachment  of  the  synedrian 
allies  was  so  obviously  important,  that  the  means  of 

VOL.  VI.  L 
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CHAP,    tyranny,  which  the  imperial  republic  held,  seem  to 
^ '_  have  been  little  used.    Even  the  old  title  of  the  subor- 


dinate ally,  hypecoos,  nearly  synonymous  with  subject 
or  dependent,  a  term  familiar  in  the  time  of  Thucy- 
dides,  appears  to  have  been  avoided.  The  Grecian 
word  which  we  render  ally,  thus  becomes,  with  the 
writers  after  the  age  of  Epaminondas,  a  term  often 
of  doubtful  import ;  being  used  indifferently  to  imply 
independent  sovereign  states,  or  the  tributary  allies. 
S^tw^Hist  Nevertheless,  as  we  have  formerly  seen,  while  Thebes 
was  successfully  contending  with  Athens  for  the  lead 
of  the  democratical  interest  through  the  Greek  na- 
tion, and  even  aiming  at  a  maritime  rivalship,  three  of 
the  most  powerful  of  the  synedrian  confederated  states, 
whether  suffering  real  evil  or  seeking  only  prospective 
good,  revolted.  This  possibly  may  have  been  taken 
as  ground  for  new  severity  by  the  sovereign  people, 
when  the  rebelling  states  were  compelled  again  to 
submit  to  its  authority.  After  the  battle  of  Man- 
tinea,  when  the  decay  of  Theban  influence  over  the 
confederacy  whose  councils  Epaminondas  had  been 
able  to  guide  became  manifest,  an  altered  disposition 
Xen.  resp.  toward  the  subject  states  appeared.  Interested  ad- 
f  2!  &seq.  venturers  in  politics  quickly  saw  the  opportunity,  and 
hastened  in  contention  to  profit  from  it.  The  former 
empire  of  Athens,  and  the  advantages  resulting  to 
the  body  of  the  people,  became  the  favorite  topics  of 
declamation  in  the  general  assembly.  The  people 
heard  with  eager  attention,  when  it  was  asked, 
isocr.  de  *  Wheucc  was  the  want  of  energy,  that  the  fleets 
pfm.  *  brought  no  treasures  home?  Why  was  free  navi- 
—194.       <  gation  allowed?  The  Athenian  navy  commanded 

*  the  seas.    Why  then  was  any  republic  permitted  to 
'  have  ships  and  maritime  commerce  that  would  not 

*  pay  tribute  as  formerly?'  Thus  wrought  into  fer- 
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mentation,  the  public  mind,  with  a  favorite  object  in  isocr.  de 
view,  would  no  longer  bear  contradiction.     To  urge  p.^Jyy.  & 
the  injustice  of  arbitrary  exaction  would  have  been  '^*^- 
dangerous  for  the  most  popular  orator.     Even  for 
showing  the  impolicy  without  venturing  to  name  the 
iniquity  of  such  measures,  none  could  obtain  a  hear- 
ing. Fleets  therefore  were  sent  out,  under  the  impe- 
rial mandate  of  the  people,  with  general  instructions 
to  brins:  home  tribute.     For  command  in  such  en- 
terprise,  militaiy  ability  and  experience  were  little 
requisite;    and,    as  the  cautious   Isocrates   did  notp- 206. 
scruple  publicly  to  aver,  men  of  such  mean  estimation, 
that  for  managing  any  private  concern  none  would 
trust    them,    were    commissioned,   with    dictatorial 
powers,^  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  republic  with 
the  Greek  nation.     A  sovereign  multitude,  and  the 
orators  who  by  flatteiy  ruled  the  sovereign  multitude, 
would  be  likely  to  allow  great  indulgence  to  those 
ordered,  without  limitation  by anyprecise  instructions, 
to  extend  empire  and  bring  home  money.     Com- 
plaints ensuing,  endless  from  the  injured  allies,  were 
generally  disregarded.  Money,  judiciously  distributed  ?•  200- 
among  the  officers  of  the  courts  which  ought  to  take  Ath. 
cognizance  of  such  complaints,   was   generally  ne- 
cessary even  to  bring  the  matter  to  a  hearing;  and 
then  any  justice  in  decision  was  very  uncertain.  Fraud, 
rapine,  all  sorts  of  iniquity  and  violence,  not  only 
went  unpunished,  but  the  people  often  showed  them-  isocrates, 
selves   even  amused  with   the   attested   reports   of"  *"^' 
enormities,  committed  by  their  tribute-gathering  ar- 
maments. 

*  AvTOKparopag.  Isocr.  de  Pace. 

L  2 
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SECTION  II. 


Projecls  Jot  improving  the  Athenian  revenue.  Affairs  of  the 
j^thenian  colony  of  Amphipolis.  Produce  of  the  Thracian 
gold  mines.  Summary  of  affairs  of  the  Olynthian  confederacy. 
Opjjosition  of  Olynthian  and  Athenian  interest.  Alliance  of 
Plynthus  with  Amphipolis. 

XXXV        ^^^  renewal  o£  the  old  tyranny  of  the  Athenian 

republic  over  its  allies  and  subjects  was  professedly 

what  gave  occasion  for  that  curious  treatise,  formerly 
^}^\^\l-  ^'  noticeid,  which  remains  from  Xenophon,  on  the  re- 

of  this  Hist.  '       .    -  TT-        1  •  T        1 

venue  or  Athens.  His  plan,  more  nnmediately  con- 
cerning the  revenue,  as  a  necessary  foundation  for  the 
rest,  extended  however  to  a  general  improvement  of 
the  government.  Far  from  visionary,  like  Plato's, 
it  might  nevertheless  have  been  difficult,  or  even 
impossible,  to  execute;  less  from  any  inherent  im- 
practicability than  from  its  interference,  real  or  appre- 
hended, with  the  existing  private  interests  of  power- 
ful men.  That  from  which  Xenophon  proposed  the 
greatest,  or  however  the  most  immediate  advantage, 
was  an  improved  management  of  mines  of  the  precious 
metals;  and  this  appears  to  have  been  always  a 
favorite  purpose  of  those  who  actually  held  the  prin- 
cipal direction  of  the  popular  will.  But,  though  the 
objects  were  similar,  the  principles  on  which  it  was 
proposed  to  pursue  them  were  widely  different. 
Xenophon's  first  purpose,  what  he  considered  as  most 
important,  was  to  obviate  all  necessity  for  that  op- 
pression exercised  by  the  Athenians  against  others ; 
not  only  as  the  oppression  of  others  was  abominable, 
but  as  the  evil  would  recoil  on  themselves.  His 
project  therefore  was  confined  to  the  mines  of  Attica. 
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But  the  individuals  to  whom  the  working  of  these    sect. 

C  If 


was  ah'eady  engaged,  not  indeed  in  perpetuity,  but '. — 

for  terms  of  which  they  hoped  renewal,  would  stre- 
nuously oppose  any  proposal  for  alteration  of  manage- 
ment. The  Attic  mines  moreover  gave  only  silver, 
whereas  those  of  the  Thracian  mountains,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Amphipolis,  afforded  gold.  For 
the  superiority  therefore,  real  or  imaginary,  of  the 
object,  and  for  avoiding  interference  with  the  private 
gains  of  fellow-citizens,  perhaps  friends  and  relations, 
persons  however  whose  votes  and  influence  might 
be  important,  they  disregarded  violence  against  any 
others. 

We  have  formerly  observed  the  Thracian  mines  ^^- !'^v?:  '• 
furnishing  the  first  temptation  for  the  Athenian  re- 
public, almost  immediately  on  its  rise  to  empire,  and 
while  Cimon  son  of  Miltiades  yet  commanded  its 
forces,  to  oppress  those  whom  it  had  undertaken,  as 
a  sacred  duty,  to  protect.  The  people  of  the  little 
island  of  Thasos  were  driven,  by  the  injustice  of  the 
Athenian  government,  to  a  renunciation  of  alliance, 
which  was  resented  and  punished  as  rebellion  against 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Athenian  people.  The  Thracian 
mines  were  then  seized,  as  the  proper  possession  of 
the  Athenian  people;  and,  to  secure  it,  a  colony  of 
no  less  than  ten  thousand  persons,  Athenians,  and 
citizens  of  the  allied  republics,  was  sent  to  occupy  Thuqrd. 
the  neighbouring  territory.  The  resentment  of  the  '  '*^ 
surrounding  Thracians,  so  exerted  as  presently  to 
produce  the  total  destruction  of  this  numerous  colony, 
seems  to  mark  a  sense  of  injuries,  such  as  they  had 
not  experienced  from  the  less  powerful  islanders  of 
Thasos.  The  calamitous  event  however  did  not 
deter  the  Athenian  people  from  new  pursuit  of  so 
inviting  an  object.     Under  the  able  and  benign  ad- 
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CHAP,  ministration  of  Pericles  the  colony  led  by  Agnon, 
father  of  the  unfortunate  Theramenes,  was  apparently 
conducted  with  juster  policy;  and  the  town  which 
he  founded,  with  the  name  of  Amphipolis,  quickly 
became  florishing. 

But  the  people  of  this  colony,  collected  from 
various  parts  of  Greece,  respecting  the  Athenian 
government  under  Pericles,  and  attached  to  their 
leader  Agnon,  would  be  little  likely  to  retain  any  firm 
attachment  to  a  government  tyrannical  and  capricious 
as  that  of  Athens  afterward  became.  Accordingly 
Ch.  10.      when   Brasidas   marched   into  Thrace,   little   more 

s.  4.  5.  6.  ... 

of  this  Hist,  than  ten  years  after  the  foundation  of  Amphipolis, 
disaffection  was  ready ;  and,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
large  party  among  the  citizens,  that  able  soldier  and 
politician  gained  this  favorite  colony  from  the  Athe- 
nian empire  to  the  Lacedaemonian.  By  the  treaty  of 
peace  however,  which  soon  followed,  while  the  other 
Grecian  towns  on  the  Thracian  shore  had  their 
freedom  assured,  paying  only  the  assessment  of  Ari- 
stides  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Athenian  fleet, 
Amphipolis,  as  an  Athenian  colony,  was  restored  un- 
conditionally to  the  dominion  of  the  Athenian  people. 
Seventeen  years  it  seems  to  have  so  remained,  when 
the  battle  of  ^gospotami  gave  it  again,  with  all  the 
other  transmarine  possessions  of  Athens,  to  be  de- 
pendent on  Lacedsemon. 
Herodot.  Accordiug  to  Hcrodotus,  who  says  he  made  in- 

47.'  *  '  quiries  upon  the  spot,  the  Thasians  drew  from  their 
Thracian  mines  a  yearly  revenue  of  from  two  to 
three  hundred  talents;  at  a  medium  perhaps  fifty 
thousand  pounds ;  which  he  appears  to  have  reckoned, 
for  them,  very  considerable.  It  seems  probable  that 
the  Athenian  government,  while  it  held  Amphipolis, 
though  always  intent  upon  the  mines,  yet  distracted 
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by  various  troubles,  never  worked  them  to  any  great    sect. 
profit.  The  Lacedaemonians,  implicated  with  a  great  ' 

variety  of  new  and  great  concerns,  and  especially 
allured  by  prospects  of  golden  harvests  in  Asia,  were 
likely  to  be  indifferent  to  adventure  among  the  Thra- 
cian  mountains,  of  a  kind  for  which  their  institutions 
peculiarly  unfitted  them.  We  have  seen  even  the 
highly  cultivated  settlements  of  the  Thracian  Cher-  ch.23.s.  i. 
sonese,  touching  almost  on  Asia,  so  neglected  by  them  ^j^  24*^  1. 
as  nearly  to  become  the  prey  of  neighbouring  bar- of  ^Ws  Hist, 
barians.  Towns  therefore  farther  removed  from  the 
countries  whither  their  principal  solicitude  was  di- 
rected would  still  less  be  objects  of  any  very  earnest 
care.  Thus  apparently  the  xA.mphipolitans  were  left 
to  make  the  most  they  could  of  independency;  and  it 
appears  they  defended  themselves  against  the  Thra- 
cians,  and  managed  their  intestine  disputes,  but  were 
little  able  to  vindicate  the  possession  and  carry  on 
profitably  the  working  of  the  mines,  so  that  these  seem 
to  have  been  abandoned. 

It  was  in  this  dereliction  by  the  Lacedaemonians  of 
their  dominion  over  the  Thracian  colonies  that  the  ch.26.s.  2. 
growth  of  Olynthus,  formerly  noticed,  and  the  rapid  f^nist^^ 
extension  of  its  confederacy,  almost  overwhelmed  the 
Macedonian  kingdom,  and  became  formidable  to 
Lacedaemon  itself.  On  the  dissolution  of  the  con- 
federacy, which  the  united  arms  of  Lacedaemon  and 
Macedonia  effected,  those  towns  which  had  not  been 
before  of  the  Macedonian  kingdom  received  the  gift 
of  nominal  independency,  each  holding  its  separate 
government ;  but  under  conditions  of  alliance,  which 
made  them,  with  Olynthus  itself,  effectually  subject 
to  Lacedaemon.  Taught  then  by  experience  the  im- 
portance of  maintaining  its  interest  in  Thrace,  the 
Lacedaemonian  government,  to  hold  the  Thracian 
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CHAP,    towns  in  subserviency,  resorted  to  the  common  policy 

. 1_  of  the  age,  giving  its  patronage  to  a  party  in  each, 

which,  for  the  sake  of  that  patronage,  would  obey  its 
Or.  isocr.    commands.     Then  perhaps  it  may  have  been  that, 
p.  316.  K.  under  Lacedaemonian  patronage,  new  colonists,  prin- 
S'DemS.'  cipally  from  the  Grecian  town  of  Cyrene  in  Africa, 
p.  164.       were  established  in  Amphipolis,  in  number  so  large 
that  occasion  was  afterward  taken  to  call  it  a  Lace- 
daemonian colony.       The  Lacedaemonian  authority 
however  was  thus  altogether  so  maintained  in  those 
northern  parts  that,  while  so  many  of  the  southern  re- 
publics, as  we  have  formerly  seen,  joined  Thebes  in  war 
Ch.  26.  s.  7.  against  Lacedaemon,  a  body  of  Olynthian  horse  served 

of  this  Hist       -,1     ii       T  J  •  '        '      Tt   1 

with  the  JLacediEmonian  armies  in  reloponnesus. 
B.  c.  371.       But  when,  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  fought  about 

Ol.  102. 2,  .  . 

eight  years  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Olynthian 
confederacy,  Lacedaemon,  pressed  by  the  war  with 
Thebes,  became  less  and  less  able  to  stretch  a  com- 
manding arm  to  the  northern  shore  of  the  ^gean, 
those  raised  to  power  under  Lacedaemonian  patronage 
began  to  totter  in  their  situations,  and  the  prospect 
of  success  in  opposition  to  them  invited  ambitious, 
and  perhaps  patriotic  citizens.  Olynthus,  in  its  glory, 
had  been  the  ally  of  Thebes.  The  party  which  had 
then  led  its  councils  would  of  course  seek  to  share 
in  that  patronage  which  Thebes,  become  the  leading 
state  of  Greece,  was  extending  on  all  sides,  and  most 
ready  in  opposition  to  Lacedaemon.  Thus  it  seems 
to  have  been  that  the  administration  of  Olynthus  re- 
verted to  that  party.  But  Thebes,  separated  by  many 
intervening  states,  and  possessing  little  naval  force, 
though  she  might  check  exertions  of  Lacedaemon 
against  them,  was  little  able  to  prevent  the  Olyn- 
thians  from  taking  their  own  measures  in  their  own 
concerns.      To  restore  their  dissolved  confederacy 
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therefore  becoming  their  object,  it  was  quickly  effected  sect. 
to  a  very  considerable  extent ;  how  far  upon  the  ' 
former  model  is  not  suflficiently  said;  but  so  that 
Olynthus  became  again  a  very  powerful  city,  with 
influence  over  perhaps  the  whole  of  that  fruitful  part 
of  the  continent  called  the  Chalcidic,  and  extending 
to  the  towns  of  the  three  adjoining  peninsulas. 

Olynthus  thus  reviving  in  opposition  to  the  de- 
caying power  of  Lacedaemon,  while  Athens,  to  check 
the  alarming  growth  of  the  Theban  power,  became 
the  ally  of  Lacedasmon,  the  interest  of  the  Olynthian 
would  be  placed  in  necessary  opposition  to  that  of 
the  imperial  Athenian  people.  About  eight  years 
after  the  battle  of  Leuctra  followed  that  of  Mantinea.  b.  c.  363. 
In  the  state  of  things  after  that  event  the  Athenian  [B.c.iei 
people,  no  longer,  as  before,  restrained  by  the  dread  p.\^Ji 
of  Thebes,  looked  for  empire  wherever  their  fleets 
could  sail.  Among  many  and  greater  objects  then, 
which  their  orators  put  forward  in  the  general  as- 
sembly, in  a  manner  more  adapted  to  promote  their 
own  interest  with  the  many  than  the  popularity  of 
the  Athenian  name  in  Greece,  or  indeed  any  real 
interest  of  Athens  itself,  the  recovery  of  their  colony 
of  Amphipolis  became  a  favorite  point.  But  in  two 
successive  congresses  of  the  Grecian  states,  as  we  have 
formerly  seen,  (for,  in  unfolding  the  complicated  in- 
terests of  Greece,  repetition  is  often  unavoidable,) 
the  claim  which  the  Athenian  people  asserted,  of  so- 
vereignty over  the  Amphipolitan  people,  was  denied. 
In  a  third  congress  it  was  at  length  allowed,  prin- 
cipally through  the  interest  of  Amyntas  king  of  Ma- 
cedonia, father  of  Philip.  The  Amphipolitan  people  .Esch.  de 
nevertheless  resisted,  and  being  supported  by  the  L^Jfa. 
Olynthian  confederacy,  the  able  Iphicrates  was  in  vain 
placed  at  the  head  of  an  armament  to  reduce  them 
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Demosth.  to  obedieiice.  It  was  among  the  imprudent  boasts  of 
^"^^  the  Athenian  orators,  in  flattery  to  their  sovereign 
the  many,  that  the  Athenians  had  been  formerly 
lords,  not  of  Amphipolis  only,  but  of  Olynthus  too. 
Circumstances  indeed  abounded  to  admonish  the 
Olynthians,  for  their  own  safety,  to  support  the  Am- 
phipolitans,  and  the  Amphipolitans,  if  they  would 
avoid  the  dominion  of  the  Athenian  people,  to  profit 
from  the  ready  alliance  of  Olynthus.  But  the  Am- 
phipolitan  people,  a  recent  colony,  were  less  divided, 
in  the  manner  of  the  old  republics,  into  parties  of  the 
many  and  the  few,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  than  into 
such  as  arose  from  their  various  origin,  partly  esta- 
blished under  Athenian  patronage,  partly  under  La- 
cediemonian,  and  accustomed  to  receive  protection 
sometimes  from  Olynthus,  sometimes  from  Macedo- 
nia. Now  however  the  Athenian  interest  had  been 
long  overborne;  Lacedsemon  was  utterly  without 
means  to  support  friends  across  the  ^gean,  and  the 
king  of  Macedonia  had  abandoned  his  interest  in  favor 
of  Athens.  Thus  for  those  averse  to  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Athenian  people  the  patronage  of  Olynthus 
only  remained,  and  accordingly  the  connexion  between 
Amphipolis  and  Olynthus  became  intimate. 

SECTION  III. 

Armament  under  Timotheus.  Expedition  proposed  to  Asia  ;  di- 
verted to  Samos.  Measures  of  Timotheus  against  Olynthus. 
Co-operation  of  the  king  of  Macedonia.  Injurious  conduct  of 
Athens  towards  Macedonia. 

B.  c.  359.*      Affairs  in  Lesser  Asia,  the  most  favorite  of  all  fields 
*  for  military  adventure,  drawing  the  attention  of  the 

[*  '  B.  C  360.  Timotheus  repulsed  at  Amphipolis  in  the  year  of  Calli- 
'  medes:  Schol.  iEschin.  p.  755-  Ti^udOeos  iiriaTpaniffas  VrrjArj  iirl  KAAA- 
'  MmNOS  [leg.  KAAAIMHAOT2]  &gxo''Tos.'     Clinton,  Fasti  Hellen.  p.  120. 
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leading  men  of  Athens,  gave  a  temporary  relief  from    sect. 

the  pressure  of  their  ambition  to  the  Grecian  states '. — 

on  the  northern  shore  of  the  ^gean.  Ariobarzanes, 
satrap  of  Phrygia,  having  engaged  in  that  extensive 
revolt  of  the  western  provinces  of  the  Persian  empire 
which  we  have  formerly  seen  excited  by  Evagoras  of  Ch.28.s.8. 

^  ,  •',,..,.  p  -1    of  this  Hut. 

Cyprus,  desired  to  strengthen  his  military  force  with 
Grecian  troops.  Evagoras  was  the  ally  and  adopted 
citizen  of  Athens.  Ariobarzanes,  forming  connexion 
with  the  Athenian  people,  accepted  also  the  honor  of  Demosth. 

^     -,  mi  4      1-  X.     pro  RhOO- 

becoming  one  of  them.     The  Athenian  government,  p.  192. 
professing  to  hold  inviolate  its  peace  with  the  Persian 
king,  nevertheless  sent  an  armament  to  co-operate 
with  the  citizen-satrap  in  rebellion ;  and  Timotheus, 
for  so  inviting  a  field  as  Asia,  did  not  refuse  the  com- 
mand.    His  instructions  forbade,  in  general  terms, 
whatever  might  be  contrary  to  the  articles  of  the  treaty 
with  Persia;   but  it  was  common,  as  formerly  ob- 
served, for  the  satraps  to  make  war  effectually  against  ch.23.s.2. 
the   king,    pretending   it   to   be  only   against    one*'^*^^"'*' 
another. 

Timotheus  was  on  his  way  to  join  Ariobarzanes 
when  intelligence  reached  him  of  the  dissolution  of 
the  confederacy  of  the  revolted  chiefs.  The  tide  thus 
turning  in  favor  of  the  royal  cause  produced  revolt 
on  the  other  side.  In  the  island  of  Samos,  as  in 
many  Grecian  states  of  the  Asiatic  main,  was  a  party 
which  preferred  the  patronage  or  sovereignty  of  the 
Persian  king  to  that  of  the  Athenian  people.  Cy- 
prothemis,  head  of  that  party,  assisted  by  Tigranes, 
the  king's  commander-in-chief  in  Lesser  Asia,  effected 
a  revolution,  by  which  he  became  chief  of  the  island. 

'  The  expedition  to  Euboea  was  in  B.  C  358.,  and  the  intermediate  transac- 
'  tions,  between  the  repulse  at  Amphipolis  and  the  Euboean  expedition,  might 
'  well  have  happened  in  the  course  of  two  years.'  Id.  ibid-  p.  122.] 
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CHAP.    Timotheus  was  still  on  the  Asiatic  coast  when  news 

of  this  revolt  reached  him.     He  hastened  then  to 

Samos,  overbore  Cyprothemis,  and,  with  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  democratical  government,  restored  the 
dependency  of  the  Samian  upon  the  Athenian  people. 
It  was  about  this  time  that  Philip  king  of  Mace- 
donia had  completed  his  successes  against  the  Illyrians, 
and  established  security  for  his  western  border,  hi- 
therto so  much  threatened.  Olynthus  and  its  con- 
federacy remained  his  most  dangerous  and  trouble- 
some neighbour.  A  plan  was  concerted  between  the 
Athenian  and  Macedonian  governments  for  the  re- 
duction of  Olynthus  by  their  combined  arms.  But 
with  regard  both  to  the  leading  circumstances,  and 
to  the  stipulations  on  both  sides,  we  are  left  by  ancient 
writers  wholly  in  the  dark.  Timotheus  commanded 
still  the  Athenian  fleet.  For  the  Asiatic  service 
perhaps  it  was  needless  to  put  the  republic  to  expense 
in  maintaining  troops;  volunteers  being  probably 
ready  for  adventure  under  a  general  of  the  reputation 
of  Timotheus,  in  a  field  where  so  many  Grecian 
soldiers  of  fortune  had  found  large  success.  But  for 
the  war  in  Thrace,  where  stubborn  resistance  was  in 
near  view,  and  far  less  amount  of  gold  even  in  distant 
prospect,  volunteers  could  not  be  found  without  an 
expense  which  the  orators  dared  not  propose.  For 
that  service  accordingly  Timotheus  appears  to  have 
been  without  a  land  force.  This  deficiency  however 
the  king  of  Macedonia  undertook  to  supply.  A  Ma- 
Sr °h^i  cedonian  army  and  the  Athenian  fleet  together  laid 
siege  to  Potidasa,  the  contest  for  which  had  given 
birth  to  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Potidaea  was  so 
critically  situated,  near  Olynthus,  as  to  give  great 
opportunity  for  intercepting  the  communication  of 
tliat  town  with  the  sea,  and  it  completely  commanded 
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the  way  by  land  into  the  fruitful  peninsula  of  Pallene,    sect. 


III. 


full  of  commercial  towns,  and  altogether  the  best 
territory  of  the  confederacy.  Yielding  to  the  Ma- 
cedonian arms,  it  was  conceded  to  the  Athenian  ge- 
neral, and  an  Athenian  garrison  was  placed  there. 
Torone,  the  principal  town  of  the  neighbouring  pen- 
insula of  Sithonia,  was  presently  after  taken  by  the 
confederate  forces,  and  also  received  an  Athenian 
garrison.  Olynthus  was  thus  so  circumscribed  in 
territory,  reduced  in  strength,  and  checked  in  ma- 
ritime communication,  that  its  ruin  seemed  hardly 
avoidable. 

For  the  next  event,  the  hinge  on  which  the  fol- 
lowing history  of  Athens  and  Macedonia  turns,  the 
historian  wholly  fails  us,  and  the  orators,  to  whom  we 
owe  certain  knowledge  of  the  important  fact,  have 
avoided  all  detail.  The  purpose  of  Athens  in  the 
Olynthian  war  evidently  was  conquest ;  nor  have  the 
orators  disguised  it.  The  views  of  Philip  are  less 
obvious.  To  reduce  or  even  overwhelm  the  power  of 
Olynthus,  which  could  not  but  be  inconvenient  and 
dangerous  to  Macedonia,  would  be  among  them  ;  but 
to  establish  the  power  of  Athens  over  the  whole  Ma- 
cedonian coast  on  its  ruin,  without  any  recompense 
for  Macedonia,  would  seem  to  be  carrying  to  excess 
the  generous  policy  by  which  he  had  formed  his  first 
connexion  with  the  Athenian  government.  Athens 
had  long  possessed  Methone,  the  nearest  sea-port  to 
both  his  capitals;  and  Pydna  was  the  only  maritime 
town  remaining  to  the  kingdom,  preserved,  as  we 
have  formerly  seen,  by  the  policy  of  Archelaus.  But  Ch.  34.S.  i. 
those  who  obtained  the  lead  in  Athens  had  no  dis- 
position for  liberality  toward  Macedonia.  The  term 
of  the  command  of  Timotheus  seems  to  have  been 
ended.     "Who  led  the  Athenian  fleet  we  are  unin- 
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Demosth.  formed.  It  went  however  to  Pydna,  and,  giving  its 
p.  I3, '  assistance  to  the  party  generally  powerful  in  all  the 
Grecian  maritime  towns  adverse  to  connexion  with 
the  government  of  the  adjoining  country,  enabled  it 
to  effect  a  revolt,  and  assured  it  of  the  support  and 
protection  of  the  Athenian  people.  Philip  sent  mi- 
Theopomp.  nistcrs  to  Athcns  complaining  of  the  gross  injury, 

ap.  Ulp.  ,    ^  ^.  K  .^  ,      .       n 

&Suid.  and  demandmg  reparation;  but  none  was  obtained. 
It  is  obvious  that  a  change  must  have  taken  place 
among  the  leading  men  in  the  Athenian  administra- 
tion; and  this  indeed  the  exultation  expressed  by 
Demosthenes  on  the  acquisition  to  Athens  and  loss 
to  Macedonia,  avoiding  notice  of  all  the  circumstances, 
assists  to  prove.  Justification  of  the  profligate  measure 
seems  to  have  been  no  more  attempted  at  the  time 

Demosth.    ilmn  by  the  great  orator  afterward.   But  the  forms  of 

ut  sup.  . 

a  democratical  government  gave  facility  for  procras- 
tination, and  for  shifting  responsibility  from  shoulder 
to  shoulder,  while  insult  was  added  to  the  injury  by 
professions,  in  the  name  of  the  republic,  of  the  purpose 
of  still  honorably  maintaining  peace  and  alliance. 


SECTION  IV. 

Expedition  under  Iphicrates  against  Amphipolis.  Supercession 
of  Iphicrates  by  Timotheus.  State  of  the  Thracian  Chersonese. 
Acquisitio?fof  Afnjikipolis  to  the  Athenian  empire.  Honors  to 
Charidemus  of  Eubcea. 

Farther  co-operation  from  the  king  of  Macedonia 
in  making  conquests  for  the  Athenian  people  being 
no  longer  now  to  be  expected,  the  prosecution  of 
hostilities  immediately  against  Olynthus  was  sus- 
pended; and  it  was  resolved  to  direct  the  energy  of 
the  republic  to  the  conquest  of  Amphipolis,  in  the 
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hope  apparently  that  Olynthus,  in  its  reduced  state,    sect. 

could  not  interfere,  and  the  king  of  Macedonia,  not-  ! — 

withstanding  the  provocation  given  him,  would  not. 
Eminent  men,  we  have  seen,  could  not  live  at  Athens 
in  quiet:  they  must  lend  themselves  continually,  not 
only  to  public  service,  but  to  popular  passion.  Many 
circumstances  strongly  recommended  Iphicrates  for 
the  command  against  Amphipolis.  None  had  more 
military  experience,  or  higher  military  reputation. 
He  had  then  the  extraordinary  advantage  of  close 
connexion  with  the  great  sovereign  of  Thrace,  Cotys, 
the  successor  of  Seuthes,  Sitalces,  and  Teres,  by  having 
received  his  sister  in  marriage.  ^  Among  the  Amphi- 
politans  themselves  moreover,  a  mixed  people,  with 
an  Athenian  party,  a  Macedonian  party,  an  Olyn- 
thian  party,  and  a  Thracian  party,  esteem  for  him 
was  extensive.  And  farther,  for  his  important  ser- 
vices formerly  to  the  Macedonian  royal  family,  he 
was  likely  to  be  respected  beyond  others  at  the  Ma- 
cedonian court.  Those  then  who  led  the  Athenian 
counsels,  while  they  evaded  redress  of  injury,  desiring 
nevertheless  to  obviate  obstruction  to  their  purposes 
from  resentment,  the  popular  vote  directed  Iphicrates 
to  take  the  command  of  the  fleet  on  the  Thracian 
station. 

But  the  favoring  party  in  Amphipolis  was  not  such 
that  success  could  be  reasonably  expected  from  a  fleet 
without  a  land  force.     Troops  therefore  were  to  be 

^  Demosthenes  calls  Iphicrates  tcrj^'^rrjc  of  Cotys^  (Or.  in 
Aristocr.)  which  is  generally  understood  to  mean  brother-in- 
law.  Cornelius  Nepos  calls  the  wife  of  Iphicrates  daughter  of 
Cotys.  There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  in  preferring  the  contem- 
porary orator's  authority.  But,  if  the  father  of  the  Cotys,  of 
whom  he  spoke,  was  also  named  Cotys,  which  seems  not  im- 
probable, the  biographer's  error  would  be  only  deficiency  ot 
explanation. 
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CHAP,    provided;  and  the  command  by  land  and  sea,  being, 

1_  in  the  usual  manner  of  the  ancients,  committed  to 

the  same  officer,  the  levy,  or  rather  the  hire  of  a  mer- 
cenary force,  was  to  be  managed  by  Iphicrates.  Of 
those  who  made  the  command  of  mercenaries,  ready 
to  fight  the  battles  of  any  state,  their  profession, 
Charidemus  of  Oreus  in  Euboea  was  eminent,  and 
Demosth.    he  was  recommendcd  to  Iphicrates  by  his  conduct 

in  Aristocr.    .  .  i  -,         r    i  •  ii* 

p.  669.  m  a  service  already  of  three  campaigns  under  him. 
That  officer  with  the  body  attached  to  him  was 
therefore  engaged,  and  the  fleet  and  land  force  pro- 
ceeded together  to  Amphipolis. 

The  losses  and  consequent  weakness  of  Olynthus, 
the  increased  and  daily  growing  power  of  Athens, 
the  formidable  appearance  of  the  armament,  the 
reputation  of  the  general,  and  his  popularity,  had 
together  such  effect  that  the  Amphipolitans  presently 
listened  to  negotiation.  Terms  were  agreed  upon; 
the  gate  was  named  of  which  possession  was  to  be 
given  to  the  Athenian  troops,  and  hostages  were  de- 
livered by  the  Amphipolitans  to  ensure  performance 
of  the  conditions.  Through  what  jealousy  or  what 
intrigue  the  Athenian  people  defeated  their  own  fond 
hope,  so  long  entertained,  and  now  so  nearly  fulfilled, 
we  have  no  information.  Timotheus,  hastily  ordered 
to  supersede  Iphicrates,  arrived  in  the  critical  mo- 
ment. Alarm  and  hesitation  of  course  arose  among 
the  Amphipolitans.  Their  confidence  had  rested, 
not  in  the  Athenian  people,  but  in  Iphicrates,  sup- 
posed capable  of  answering  for  the  Athenian  people. 
The  character  of  Timotheus  might  perhaps  have  been 
not  less  respected  than  that  of  Iphicrates ;  but  it  was 
made  inefficacious  by  a  decree  which  presently  fol- 
lowed him,  commanding  that  the  hostages,  which  had 
been  specially  intrusted  to  the  faith  of  Iphicrates, 


Demosth. 
ut  sup. 


I 
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sliould  be  sent  immediately  to  Athens.     This  pro-    sect 

fligate  decree  ho-.vever  was  rendered  vain  by  the  pro- 

vident  integrity  of  Iphicrates ;  who,  in  surrendering 
his  command  to  Timotheus,  had  committed  the  host- 
ages to  the  general  of  the  mercenaries,  Charidemus; 
and,  apparently  with  the  consent  of  Iphicrates,  we 
may  hope  also  with  at  least  the  tacit  approbation  of 
Timotheus,  they  had  been  restored  to  their  friends.  ^ 
The  ungracious  office  remained  for  Timotheus  to 
take  up  the  negotiation,  necessarily  resigned  with 
his  command  by  Iphicrates.  But  the  Amphipolitans 
would  no  loujjer  treat  with  an  asrent  of  the  Athenian 
government,  though  that  agent  was  Timotheus.  Force 
was  therefore  again  to  be  employed ;  but  the  ready 
means  of  effective  force  were  done  away  by  the  same 
violent  and  improvident  measures  which  had  over- 
thrown an  almost  concluded  negotiation.  It  seems 
probable  that  Charidemus  and  the  troops  under  him 
had  engaged  with  Iphicrates,  whom  they  knew,  for 
little  or  no  present  pay,  under  promise  of  large  profit 
from  success  in  enterprise.  Disappointed  of  hope 
nearly  realized,  and  altogether  dissatisfied  with  the 
Athenian  government,  they  refused  now  to  serve 
under  Timotheus,  to  whose  personal  character  it  is 
little  likely  they  would  have  objected.     Meanwhile 

'  It  is  remarkable  enough  how^  in  relating  these  transactions, 
Demosthenes,  the  favorite  orator  and  minister  of  the  Athenian 
democracy,  has  adopted  and  encouraged  the  profligate  sentiments 
of  the  Athenian  democracy.  His  object  being  to  incense  the 
Athenian  people  against  Charidemus,  he  has  not  imputed  to  him 
any  dishonesty;  it  sufficed  to  describe  an  honorable  deed,  ad- 
verse to  the  interest  of  the  Athenian  republic.  It  is  then  perhaps 
not  less  remarkable  that  the  fascination  of  his  oratory,  even  in 
the  dead  letter,  has  wrought  upon  some  modern  writers,  espe- 
cially the  good  Rollin,  all  the  effect  that  could  have  been  desired 
upon  tlie  Athenian  multitude. 

VOL.  VI.  M 
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CHAP,    the  Olynthians,  greatly  relieved  by  the  <?essation  of 
^     ^'    pressure   from    Macedonia,    exerted   themselves   to 


provide  support  for  the  remains  of  their  confederacy 
against  the  arms  and  the  policy  of  Athens.  They 
engaged  large  assistance  even  from  the  Thracian 
hordes  J  and,  marching  with  the  utmost  Grecian 
strength  they  could  assemble,  they  were  so  superior 
by  land  that  Timotheus  found  it  expedient  to  em- 
bark and  withdraw. 

It  behoved  him  then  to  find  enterprise  within  the 
limits  of  his  commission,  and  not  beyond  his  means, 
by  which,  if  possible,  he  might  maintain  his  credit 
with  his  wayward  sovereign.  Against  Olynthus  no 
hope  remained  j  but  the  circumstances  of  the  Thra- 
cian Chersonese,  formerly  under  the  Athenian  domi- 
nion, afforded  some  prospect.  That  rich  territory, 
once  held  by  the  celebrated  Miltiades  nearly  as  an 
independent  principality,  afterward  brought  under 
Ch.  12.  s.  4.  the  direct  dominion  of  the  Athenian  people  by  the 
great  Pericles,  at  this  time  acknowledged  a  barbarian 
sovereign.  The  principal  object  of  Pericles  seems  to 
have  been  to  provide  a  resource,  which  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Attic  government  required,  for  occa- 
sionally disburthening  the  country  of  a  superfluous 
growth  of  free  population.  For  where  industry  be- 
came considered  as  the  virtue  of  slaves,  the  number 
of  citizens  must  necessarily  be  limited.  Many  then, 
who  could  not  or  would  not  maintain  themselves  by 
sober  industry  at  home,  might  in  the  Chersonese, 
through  adventure  more  suited  to  their  disposition, 
find  subsistence,  and  some  even  affluence.  Land 
highly  fruitful  was  nearly  open  for  occupancy:  the 
Thracians  valuing  it  the  less,  as  the  Greeks  far  the 
more,  for  being  nearly  surrounded  by  the  sea.  The 
ready  sword  indeed  was  necessary  to  guard  the  spot 
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to  which  value  might  be  given  by  husbandry;  for    sect. 

the  Thiacian,  little  solicitous  about  the  possession  of '- — 

land,  was  in  his  vocation  fighting  for  plunder.    The 
wants  then  of  warring  and  mountainous  Greece,  and 
especially  of  rocky  and  restless  Attica,  made  cultiva- 
tion profitable  wherever  the  soil  was  advantageous 
for  produce,  and  the  situation  for  export,  and  means 
occurred  for  procuring  slaves  to  perform  the  labor. 
It  was  from  the  countries  around  the  Chersonese  that 
the  Grecian  slave-markets  were  principally  supplied; 
and  inroad,  and  violence,  and  surprise,  such  as,  in 
the  course   of  this  history,  we  have  had  occasion  toCh.  I8.S.4. 
notice  as   ordinary  with  the  Greeks,  would  provide  ch.  23.  s.  5. 
either  hands  for  husbandry,  or  an  object  of  trade,  for  o^ dm  Hist. 
which,  not  in  Greece  only,  but  in  all   the  richest 
countries  within  the  sphere  of  Grecian  navigation, 
there  was  a  constant  demand.     Agriculture  thus,  in 
alliance  with  commerce,  florished  so  that  the  Cher- 
sonese became,  next  to  Euboea,  the    chief  resource 
for  supplying  Athens  with  bread;  and  Sestus,  the  AnstRhet. 
principal  port  for  exportation,  was  called  the  corn- 
bin  of  Piraeus. 

But  though  the  Chersonesites  had  a  double  ad- 
vantage in  their  peninsular  situation,  which  made 
the  escape  of  slaves  as  well  as  the  approach  of  hostile 
armies  difficult,  yet,  through  some  deficiency  in  their 
policy,  they  remained  always  unequal  to  their  own 
defence  against  the  thirst  of  plunder  and  unceasing 
enmity  of  the  Thracians,  from  whom  their  country 
had  been  usurped.  The  gift  of  independency,  given 
on  the  conclusion  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  by  Lace- 
daemon,  brought  them  shortly  in  danger  of  utter  ruin ; 
from  which  they  were  saved,  as  formerly  seen,  by  the  Ch.23.s.  1. 
private  adventure  of  a  Lacedaemonian  exile,  Clear- °^'^'*^*^** 
chus.     That  able  and  enterprising  soldier  of  fortune 
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CHAP,    being  called  by  more  alluring  adventure  elsewhere, 
their  dangers  and  sufferings  recurred,  and  again  they 


Ch.  24.  s.  1.  owed  their  relief  to  the  voluntary  exertion  of  a  Lace- 
of  this  Hist,  ^ggjj^^j^j^j^  officer,  vested  indeed  with  more  regular 
authority,  Dercyllidas.  If  then,  when  through  Co- 
non*s  victory  the  Athenians  recovered  naval  empire, 
they  were  to  require  tribute  again,  nowhere  appa- 
rently, if  protection  were  duly  given  in  return,  might 
it  be  required  on  fairer  claim  than  from  the  Cherso- 
nese; not  only  as  its  Grecian  inhabitants  were  mostly 
settled  under  Athenian  protection,  but  as  they  never 
ceased  to  want  protection.  Little  able,  with  their 
own  means,  to  profit  from  independency,  again  re- 
stored to  them  by  the  peace  of  Aiitalcidas,  it  was 
fortunate  for  them  that,  though  the  barbarism  of  the 
Thracian  people  was  little  improved  by  any  commu- 
nication with  the  Greeks,  yet  the  Thracian  princes 
had  gained  better  views  of  their  own  interest.  They 
had  discovered  that  more  profit  might  be  made  by 
protecting  than  by  plundering  the  Grecian  settle- 
ments on  their  shores.  The  Chersonese  was  in  con- 
sequence, without  effort,  as  far  as  appears,  re-vindi- 
cated to  the  Thracian  dominion ;  and  the  Grecian 
Demosth.  towns  florishcd,  while  the  Thracian  monarch  drew 
from  their  lands  a  revenue  of  thirty  talents  yearly, 
and  from  their  trade  three  hundred;  making  together 
not  less  than  six  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling. 
This  revenue,  from  a  country  colonized  from 
Athens,  and  made  effectually  Grecian,  the  Athenians, 
leaders  and  people,  might  not  unnaturally  see  in  the 
hands  of  a  barbarian  prince  with  some  mixture  of  in- 
dignation and  desire.  But  the  barbarian  prince, 
Cotys,  had  acquired  it  apparently  as  rightfully  at  least 
as  they  had  ever  acquired  any  dominion  beyond  At- 
tica; and  moreover  they  had  admitted  him  to  alliance 
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with  them,  and  even  acknowiedjjed  benefits  received  Dcmoath. 

nr    in 

from  him,  by  the  double  compliment  of  associating  Aristocr. 
him  in  the  number  of  Athenian  citizens,  and  present- 
ing him  with  a  golden  crown.  It  seems  probable 
that  Timotheus,  however  unlimited  his  commivssion 
to  prosecute  the  interests  of  the  Athenian  people, 
may  have  been  restrained  by  such  considerations ; 
and  that  two  or  three  sea-port  towns,  which  he  added 
to  the  republic's  dominion,  were  not  torn  from  that 
of  the  Thracian  prince. 

With  the  accomplishment  of  these  acquisitions  the 
term  of  Timotheus's  command  appears  to  have  ended. 
It  is  remarkable  that,  as  in  reporting  measures  against 
Macedonia  contrary  to  all  faith,  the  orator,  though 
extolling  the  deed,  has  avoided  naming  the  doer,  so 
in  reporting  similar  measures,  which  followed  agamst 
the  king  of  Thrace,  the  name  of  the  officer  directing 
the  business  is  omitted.  Attempts  were  made  by  the  pemosth. 
Athenian  fleet  to  gain  some  towns  from  the  dominion  '" 
of  Cotys.  Iphicrates  did  not  scruple  to  take  the 
direction  of  the  fleet  of  the  king  his  brother-in-law 
against  the  officer  commanding  the  fleet  of  his  own 
countiy  to  oppose  them,  and  he  opposed  successfully. 
In  the  failure,  which  there  has  been  so  often  occasion 
to  notice,  of  historians,  we  owe  some  interesting  facts 
to  the  very  profligacy  of  the  times.  The  orators 
have  little  scrupled  to  avow  matters  indicating  the 
grossest  ill-faith  in  their  party,  if  so  the  assertion  of 
any  claim  to  have  promoted  the  good  of  the  Athe- 
nian people  might  be  assisted.  At  the  same  time  it 
appears  creditable  to  a  large  portion  of  the  Athenian 
people,  in  these  profligate  times,  and  yet  marks  a 
strange  versatility  and  inconsistency  in  the  govern- 
ment, that  Iphicrates,  who,  in  the  service  of  a  foreign 
prince,  had  so  opposed  the  measures  of  an  Athenian 
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CHAP,    armament,  could  presently  after  return  to  Athens, 

XXXV  .  . 

'  and  without  being  called  to  any  account  for  his  con- 
duct, resume  his  former  importance  there.  It  seems 
probable  that  against  the  Thracian  towns,  as  before 
against  the  Macedonian,  measures  were  ventured 
without  regular  instructions  of  just  authority ;  and 
failing  of  success,  it  was  judged  not  advisable  to  stir 
the  question  how  they  had  failed,  in  fear  of  exciting 
the  farther  question  why  they  had  been  undertaken. 
Demosth.  ChaHdemus,  with  the  troops  attached  to  him, 
p'l^S''"^'^*  lately  serving  under  Iphicrates,  had  passed  into  the 
Olynthian  service,  and  a  squadron  of  ships  was  in- 
trusted to  his  command.  No  battle  is  noticed  by 
the  orator,  from  whom  alone  account  remains,  when 
Charidemus  was  made  prisoner  by  the  Athenian  fleet. 
Vengeance  against  him  as  a  deserter  apparently  might 
be  expected  from  the  sovereign  many  of  Athens,  were 
they  still  under  the  same  guidance  as  when,  refusing 
to  serve  under  their  general  Timotheus,  he  engaged 
in  the  service  of  their  enemies,  the  Olynthians.  But, 
p.  G25.  on  the  contrary,  he  was  presently  taken  into  the  re- 
public's service:  he  was  even  recommended  to  the 
people  to  be  appointed  to  the  command-in-chief  in 
Thrace ;  it  was  urged  in  his  favor  that  he  alone  held 
that  influence  with  the  Amphipolitans  which  might 
draw  them  from  the  Olynthian  to  the  Athenian  in- 
terest, and  that  he  would  effectually  exert  that  in- 
terest. Amphipolis  not  long  after  was  actually  brought 
over  to  the  Athenian  interest ;  but  how,  the  orator, 
who  desired  that  Charidemus  should  have  no  credit 
with  the  Athenian  people  for  it,  has  avoided  to  say. 
It  seems  likely  that  Iphicrates  was  the  principal 
mover,  and  Charidemus  his  dexterous  instrument. 
Some  treachery  to  Olynthus  is  strongly  implied  in 
the  orator's  account ;  but,  according  to  the  principles 
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always  asserted  in  his  orations,   treachery,  whence    sect. 

advantage  accrued  to  the  Athenian  people,  was  no '. — 

matter  for  reproach  to  any  one.  That  for  some  J^^^*^ 
service  Charidemus  was  esteemed  to  have  deserved 
highly  of  the  Athenian  people  direct  information  re- 
mains from  the  orator  his  violent  enemy.  Testimo-  ibid.p.65o- 
nies  in  his  favor,  transmitted  to  Athens  by  persons  ^  ^* 
in  the  highest  situations  in  the  republic's  service,  or 
pronounced  by  them  before  the  people,  were  nume- 
rous. Accordingly  he  was  rewarded  with  the  free- 
dom of  the  city.  But  this,  though  probably  valuable 
to  him,  being  become  a  vulgar  honor,  he  was  farther 
presented  with  a  reward  reserved  yet  by  the  custom 
of  the  republic  for  merit  in  high  station,  a  golden 
crown,  placed  on  his  head  before  the  assembled  people 
in  pursuance  of  their  decree ;  and  he  w^as  thought 
worthy  of  a  particular  privilege,  to  which  the  fre- 
quency of  the  crime  of  assassination  among  the 
Greeks  gave  high  value,  a  decree  making  any  person 
who  should  attempt  his  life  amenable  to  the  Athe- 
nian courts  from  all  the  territories  of  the  subject 
allies  of  Athens.  ^  Little  as  this  may  appear  among 
us,  or  among  any,  familiar  only  with  the  liberal  go- 
vernments of  modern  Europe,  it  seems  to  have  re- 
quired a  far  greater  exertion  of  influence  at  Athens, 
and  to  have  been  esteemed  a  much  more  extraordi- 
nai-y  favor,  not  only  than  admission  to  the  freedom 
of  the  republic,  but  than  the  honor  of  a  golden  crown. 

^  It  is  one  among  numerous  instances  of  oversight  or  negli- 
gence in  Diodorus  that  he  has  omitted  all  mention  of  so  im- 
portant an  occurrence  as  the  recovery  of  Amphipolis  to  the 
dominion  or  alliance  of  Athens,  though,  in  the  sequel  of  his 
narrative,  he  speaks  of  that  city  as  actually  recovered. 
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SECTION  V. 

Restored  extent  of  the  Athenian  empire.  Mal-adminislration  of 
Athens.  Growing  oppression  of' the  allies.  Revolt  of  Rhodes^ 
Cos,  Chios,  and  Byzantium,  and  war  ensuing,  commonly  called 
the  Social  or  Confederate  war.  Revolt  of  Eubcea  :  summary 
history  of  Euboca  :  interference  of  Thebes  in  Euboea.  E^vpe^ 
dition  under  Timotheus,  and  liberal  coinposition  of  the  affairs 
of  Euboea.     War  impending  from  Macedonia. 


CHAP. 
XXXV. 


Isocrates, 
Areop. 


The  empire  of  the  Athenian  people  was  now  again 
approaching  the  extent  which  it  had  obtained  before 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  Their  navy  was  not  less 
preponderant;  all  the  islands  of  the  ^gean  were 
tributary.  The  cities  of  the  Asiatic  main  indeed, 
preferring  the  more  liberal  patronage  of  the  Persian 
satraps,  appear  to  have  found  that  patronage  efiPectual, 
both  for  their  security  and  their  prosperity,  and  far 
more  favorable  to  their  civil  liberty  than  their  former 
subjection  to  the  Athenian  people.  But  on  the 
Thracian  shore  all  was  subject  to  Athens  except 
Olynthus,  (which,  with  the  small  relics  of  its  con- 
federacy, maintained  a  precarious  independency,)  and 
the  towns  of  the  Chersonese,  which  were  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Thracian,  nearly  as  the  Asiatic  of 
Demosth.in  j.]^g  Persian  kins;.    Toward  these  the  ambition  of  the 

Anstocr.  &     .     ,         .  ,  •  n  •       i 

oiynth.  &    Athenian   people   was   contmualiy   excited   by  the 
&  Phmpp.  leaders  of  the  high  democratical  party,  and  the  Cher- 
sonese appears  to  have  been  the  first  object. 

But  with  ambition  in  excess  the  republic's  affairs 
were  now  misconducted  in  excess.  Military  com- 
manders of  high  reputation  led  its  armaments ;  orators, 
among  the  most  celebrated  of  antiquity,  were  con- 
tending for  popular  favor,  and  yet  who  directed  the 
administration  does  not  appear;  or  rather  it  appears 
that  there  was  no  regular  administration.     Never 
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was  more  complete  democracy.     Every  measure  of    sect. 
executive  government  was  brought  before  the  as-         ' 
sembled  people.     Candidates  for  the  first  places  in 
public  favor  were  numerous,  and   none  held  a  de- 
cided lead.     To  flatter  the  multitude,  and  to  flatter  Xenoph. 
excessively,  was  the  burthensome,  disgraceful,  and  isocrates, 
mischievous  office  principally  incumbent  upon  all.  De^o^^jj, 
There  was  a  constant  canvass  for  popular  favor,  which  ^fgi  ffv^ro^- 
nothing  perhaps,  in  modern  Europe,  has  resembled 
so    nearly  as   the  contest  for  the    representation  of 
county  in  England,  especially  Middlesex.     Amid  so 
general  and  constant  a  fermentation  of  the  popular 
mind,  which  those  who  have  had  most  experience  of 
contested  elections  in  England  will  perhaps  best,  and 
yet  but  inadequately  conceive,  the  three  great  men, 
whom  all  the  respectable  part  of  the  community  re- 
spected, and  whose  characters  have  been  transmitted 
singularly  pure  from  so  corrupt  and  calumnious  an  age, 
Iphicrates,  Timotheus,  and  Chabrias,  unfortunately 
were  not  perfect  friends:  they  did  not  lead  opposite 
factions,   but  they  seldom   completely  coalesced  in 
public  business.     Their  influence  thus  was  not  what 
it  ought  to  have  been.     In  public  calamity  and  danger 
the  public  mind  would  turn  to  them ;  but,  in  pros- 
perity, those  who  would   flatter   more  were   better 
heard,  and  public  affairs  at  least  appeared  yet  pros- 
perous. 

In  every  Grecian  town  of  the  Chersonese,  as  in 
Grecian  towns  everywhere,  there  would  be  an  Athe- 
nian party,  or  a  party  ready  for  any  revolution ;  but 
in  every  town  also  were  those,  and  perhaps  mostly  a 
majority,  interested  in  preserving  the  actual  state  of 
things.  Expense  then,  such  as  the  republic,  if  not 
unable,  was  unwilling  to  provide,  would  be  necessary 
for  the  preparation  and  maintenance  of  a  force  equal 
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CHAP,    to  the  proposed  conquest ;  for  the  restless  and  impe- 
"  rious  many  of  Athens  would  neither  serve  nor  pay, 

but  rather  require  distribution  to  themselves  from 
the  public  treasury ;  and  the  wealthier  few  were  con- 
stantly, and  not  unnecessarily,  intent  upon  obviating 
or  evading  the  evils  of  the  arbitrary  and  oppressive 
system  of  democratical  taxation.  Even  the  quiet  and 
cautious  Isocrates,  who  never  sought  military  or  civil 
honors,  who  had  more  extensive  friendships  and  fewer 
interested  enmities  than  perhaps  any  man  of  his  time, 
could  not  avoid  the  pressure  of  the  tyrannical  law  of 
exchange.  Under  authority  of  that  law  a  person, 
isocr.  de  required  by  a  decree  of  the  people  to  equip  a  trireme 
permu .  ^^^  public  scrvicc,  called  upon  Isocrates,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-two,  to  take  the  burthen  from  him,  or  make 
a  complete  exchange  of  property  with  him.  Perhaps 
Isocrates  could  afford  the  expense  better  than  many 
others  who  had  been  compelled  to  bear  it,  and  yet 
possibly  not  better  than  the  person  who  brought  the 
action  of  exchange  against  him.  Isocrates  however, 
as  the  less  evil,  took  the  burthensome  office,  while  the 
other,  such  was  the  inequality  of  that  kind  of  taxation, 
escaped,  for  the  time  at  least,  all  payment,  all  risk, 
and  all  farther  trouble. 

A  people  in  the  circumstances  of  the  Athenian, 
possessing  power  to  tax  others  and  spare  themselves, 
would  be  likely,  in  the  use  of  such  a  power,  to  exceed 
moderation.  When  the  assembled  many  were  told 
that  the  treasury  was  empty  they  would  be  indignant, 
and  their  indignation  was  always  dangerous.  Those 
who  managed  the  administration  at  home  endeavoured 
to  put  the  blame  upon  those  commissioned  to  collect 
tribute  from  the  allies  abroad.  There  could  be  no 
money  in  the  treasury,  they  said,  if  none  was  brought 
Pace.'  ^^     ^^'    Reproaches  and  threats  then  commonly  followed 
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against   the   commanders   of  the   tribute-gathering    sect. 
squadrons.     *  If  there  was  not  dishonesty,*  it  was 


insisted,  'there  was  negligence.    The  tribute  should 

*  be  more  exactly  collected :  the  requisition  should 

*  be  extended:  no  state  which   had   any  maritime 

*  commerce  should  be  excused  the  payment:    free 

*  navigation  should  be  allowed  to  none  who  refused 

*  tribute.' 

Against  such  effusions  of  popular  sovereignty  the 
party  for  which  Xenophon  and  Isocrates  wrote,  and 
with  which  Iphicrates,  Timotheus,  and  Chabrias  acted, 
vainly  remonstrated.  On  the  other  side  it  was  urged 
that  '  men  whom  the  people  might  trust,  men  of  their  Demosth. 

*  own  sort,  ought  to  command  the  fleet,  and  direct 

*  the  tribute-gathering  business.*   The  people  decreed 
accordingly,  and  oppression  and  insult  to  the  allies 
increased.     The  commander  of  the  tribute-gathering  yEschin. 
fleet  made  his  own  terms  w^ith  all  the  numerous  ma-  J^e™^;^^ 
ritime  states  of  the  shores  of  the  iEgean.     Paying  p.  96. 
him  as  he  required,  they  were  to  have  protection  for 

their  commerce :  not  so  paying,  they  would  be  open 
to  depredation  from  pirates,  especially  the  greatest  of 
pirates,  the  commander  of  the  Athenian  fleet.  The 
peculation  was  reduced  to  a  system.  Every  man  in  the 
fleet,  according  to  his  rank,  had  regularly  his  share. 
The  treasury  profited  little:  but  every  individual 
seaman  being  interested  in  the  corruption,  and  the 
fleet  being  a  large  part  of  the  commonwealth,  not 
only  to  bring  any  to  punishment  was  seldom  possible, 
but  the  peculator,  through  the  interest  he  acquired 
by  allowing  a  share  in  peculation,  was  generally  safer 
than  the  honest  commander,  who  would  dare  to  deny 
to  those  under  him  the  wages  of  corruption. 

About  six  years  before  the  acquisition  of  Pydna 
to  the  Athenian  empire,  while  the  extravagance  of 
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CHAP,    popular  sovereignty  was  yet  restrained  by  the  fear  of 
■J_ '_  Thebes,  three  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  allied  states, 


Rhodes,  Chios,  and  Byzantium,  nevertheless  feeling 

Ch.28.s.4.  the  pressure  of  that  sovereignty,  had  revolted,  as  we 

'  have  formerly  seen,  against  the  Athenian,  and  en- 

isocr.  de     gaged  in  the  Theban  alliance.    The  same  three  states 

now  united  with  the  newly  florishing  commonwealth 
Diod.  1. 16.  of  Cos  to  resist  a  dominion  which  they  considered 
^'^^^'         as  intolerably  oppressive  and  degrading;  and  they 

engaged  in  their  alliance  Mausolus,  prince  of  Caria, 

who  suffered  with  them  from  Athenian  exactions 
B.C.  .H58.  upon  the  commerce  of  his  subjects.  Measures  beinjj; 
[Cf.  note  then  concerted,  they  joined  in  declaring  to  the  Athe- 
p.  154.]      jjjj^jj  government  *  that  they  were  resolved  thence- 

*  forward  to  protect  their  own  commerce  with  their 

*  own   fleets,   and  wanting  thus  nothing  from   the 

*  Athenian  navy,  no  more  tribute  could  be  required 

*  from  them  for  its  support.* 

This  declaration  was  as  a  stunning  blow  to  the 
public  mind  at  Athens.  Felt  as  an  injury,  it  excited 
indignation ;  but  it  excited  also  universal  alarm.  The 
multitude  became  furious,  while  the  more  serious 
and  informed  entertained  perhaps  more  apprehension. 
How  to  maintain  the  navy,  necessary  to  the  pre- 
eminence and  wealth  of  the  republic,  and  which  that 
very  pre-eminence  and  wealth  made  the  more  ne- 
cessary to  its  safety ;  how  either  to  pay  mercenary 
troops,  or  persuade  the  people  to  take  military  service 
upon  themselves ;  how  to  feed  the  numbers  habitu- 
ated to  profit  from  the  various  business  of  building, 
fitting,  and  equipping  ships,  and  to  share  in  the 
exactions  of  the  commanders;  and,  what  pressed 
perhaps  not  less  than  all  these,  how  to  appease  or 
withstand  the  popular  indignation,  should  the  funds 
fail  for  public  sacrifice  and  theatrical  exhibitions,  were 
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considerations  urgently  interesting  all  who  possessed  sect. 
property  at  Athens.  The  circumstances  of  the  mo-  ' 
ment  nevertheless  offered  what,  as  the  first  emotions 
of  alarm  subsided,  might  not  only  elate  the  many, 
but  encourage  the  ambition  of  leading  men.  The 
power  and  influence  of  Athens  might  be  esteemed  at 
this  time  predominant  among  the  Grecian  states. 
Lacedajmon  and  Thebes  were  become  inert.  The 
rising  means  of  Olynthus  were  severely  checked  by 
Athenian  garrisons  almost  blockading  the  city  itself; 
and  Macedonia,  hardly  yet  reckoned  formidable,  was, 
by  the  loss  of  Pydna,  nearly  deprived  of  means  to 
communicate  with  the  sea  but  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Athenian  people.  The  interest  of  a  party  powerful 
among  the  many  met  these  considerations,  and  the 
result  of  popular  deliberation  was  a  decree  declaring 
*  that  the  rebellion  of  the  allies  should  be  repressed 
'  by  arms.' 

We  find  it  the  frequent  reproach  of  Demosthenes 
to  the  sovereign  people  of  Athens,  that  they  were 
quick  and  spirited  in  resolving,  but  slow  and  deficient 
in  executing.  To  resolve  was  the  easy  business  of  a 
moment :  to  execute  required  plan,  money,  selection 
of  men.  Little  seems  to  have  been  done  in  prose- 
cution of  the  decree  against  the  rebellious  allies  when 
the  alarming  intelligence  arrived  of  a  revolt  still  more 
nearly  interesting  the  commonwealth.  Of  all  do- 
minion beyond  the  bounds  of  Attica,  that  of  Euboea 
was  most  important  to  the  Athenian  people.  On 
the  produce  of  Eubcea  Athens  principally  depended 
for  subsistence.  Nevertheless  a  civil  war  among;  its 
towns,  for  some  time  now  going  forward,  had  been 
little  noticed  by  the  Athenian  government ;  perhaps 
reckoning  it  rather  good  policy  to  leave  them  at  full 
liberty,  if  they  had  no  other  liberty,  to  vent  their 
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CHAP,    passions  and  waste  their  strength  against  one  another. 
^'    But  as  soon  as  it  was  announced  that  a  Theban  force 
had  entered  the  island,  and  there  was  great  danger 
that  the  whole  would  be  subjected  to  Thebes,  indig- 
nation with  alarm  pervaded  Athens. 

Why  the  people  of  Euboea,  the  largest  island  of  the 
^gean  sea,  whose  principal  city,  Chalcis,  so  florished 
in  the  early  ages  as  to  establish  in  Italy,  Sicily,  and 
Thrace,   colonies    the  most   numerous    of  any  one 
Grecian  state,  were,  through  all  the  more  splendid 
times  of  Greece,  mostly  in  a  state  of  subjugation  and 
always  of  political  insignificancy,  seems  not  to  be  com- 
pletely accounted  for.      The  form  of  the  country 
indeed  was  evidently  a  contributing  cause;  divided, 
like  the  neighbouring  continent,  by  lofty  mountains 
into  portions  not  commodiously  accessible  from  each 
strab.  1. 10.  Other.     Chalcis,  on  the  Euripus,  from  early  to  late 
^'        '  *  times  the  largest  and  most  powerful  city,  maintained 
generally  a  fortunate  harmony  with  Eretria,  its  nearest 
neighbour,  and  next  in  power.     Oreus  at  the  north- 
western and  Carystus  at  the  south-eastern  end  of  the 
island  were  next  to  these.     Some  of  the  other  towns 
Demosth.    might  claim  independency,  the  whole  effectual  do- 
^  69i!*'"  minion  commonly  rested  with  those  four.     Wars  and 
seditions  among  the  people  probably  gave  occasion  to 
the  early  colonies  from  Athens,  of  which  both  Chalcis 
and  Eretria  are  said  to  have  been.     Before  the  first 
Persian  invasion  we  find  the  greatest  part  of  Euboea 
was  under  the  dominion  of  Athens.     In  proof  of  the 
Ch.  19.  S.7.  importance   of   that    dominion    we    have    observed 
of  this  Hist,  'phucydides  remarking  that,  when  in  the  wane  of  the 
Athenian  affairs  in  the  latter  years  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  among  the  disturbances  of  the  revolution 
of  the  Fourhundred,  Euboea  revolted,  Athens  was 
more  agitated  than  by  the  news  of  the  destruction  of 
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all  the  best  military  and  naval  force  of  the  republic     sect. 
under  Nicias  and  Demosthenes  in  Sicily.  ' 

With  the  reduction  of  Athens  by  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian arms  Euboea  became  of  course,  with  all  Greece, 
dependent  on  Lacedaemon  ;  but  after  Conon's  victory 
at  Cnidus  it  reverted  again  to  the  dominion  of  Athens. 
The  rise  of  Thebes  to  eminence  among  the  Grecian 
states  gave  much  occasion  for  division  among  the 
Euboean  cities,  but  little  to  any  assertion  of  indepen- 
dency.    Bordering  as  Euboea  was  on  Boeotia,  divided 
only  by  a  water  at  times  fordable,  the  discontented 
under  Athenian  sovereignty  would  of  course  look  to 
Thebes  for  patronage.     Connexion  between  some  of 
the  Euboean  towns  and  Thebes  appears  to  have  been 
of  long  standing.     So  early  as  toward  the  beginning 
of  the  war  between  Thebes  and  Lacedfemon  we  have  b.  c.  377. 
seen  a  party  in  Oreus  faithful  even  to  Thebes  in  ci'  26!^"s.\ 
distress,  and  prevailing  even  while  a  Lacedjemonian ''^'^^'**' 
garrison  held  their  citadel.     With  the  advancement 
then  of  the  Theban  power  under  Pelopidas  and  Epa- 
minondas,  when  Theban  patronage  became  exten- 
sively desired  among  the  Grecian   states,   Theban 
influence  spread  over  all  Euboea.     It  had  been  under  Xen.  Hd. 
the  patronage  of  the  Athenian  democracy  that  The- 3,4.*^^' 
mison  of  Eretria  became  the  leading  man  of  that 
city,  with  power  so  preponderant  and  lasting  that, 
with  some  Grecian  writers,  he  had  the  title  of  tyrant 
of  Eretria.     Nevertheless  when  the  Theban  demo-  ^sch.  con. 
cracy  undertook   the  patronage  of  those  Athenian  p.^ys!*!. 3. 
citizens  whom  the  Athenian  democracy  had  driven  ^  R^iske. 
into   banishment,    Themison,   in    concert   with  theCh.2as.3. 
Theban  government,  assisted  the  exiles  to  get  pos-  °       ^^ 
session  of  Oropus,  an  Attic  town  on  the  confines  of 
Boeotia,  which  they  continued  to  hold  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Thebes.    Afterward  however,  when  Thebes 
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CHAP,    became  less  able  to  protect  and  Athens  more  able  to 

XXXV  • 

L  revenge,  Themison  seems  to  have  had  the  skill  to 

make  his  peace  with  the  Athenian  government,  so  that 
Eretria  returned  quietly  to  its  former  dependency  on 
Athens,  though  Oropus  remained  under  the  dominion 
of  Thebes. 

But  when  the  revolt  took  place  among  the  allies 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  ^gean,  Euboea  was  ripe 
for  similar  measure.  The  troublesome  and  danger- 
ous sea  between  them  however,  with  the  command 
which  the  Athenian  navy  held  in  it,  made  commu- 
nication difficult,  and  mutual  support  uncertain. 
The  Euboeans  therefore  negotiated  with  Thebes; 
fallen  indeed  since  the  death  of  Epaminondas,  yet 
still  in  power  and  reputation  considerable.  The 
passage  of  the  narrow  strait  separating  Euboea  from 
Boeotia  was  easy.  A  Boeotian  force  was  welcomed 
by  the  two  principal  cities,  Chalcis  and  Eretria;  and 
though  there  was  in  every  town  an  Athenian  party, 
yet  the  revolters  had  the  superiority  throughout  the 
island. 

On  news  of  this  rebellion,  the  Athenian  people 
being  hastily  summoned,  consternation  and  dismay 
pervaded  the  assembly.  The  usually  forward  talkers, 
accustomed  to  accuse  the  best  men  of  the  republic, 
and  arrogantly  to  claim  all  political  wisdom  and  probity 
to  themselves,  fearing  now  to  be  silent,  yet  feared  to 
speak.  Such  circumstances  invite  and  urge  forward 
conscious  worth.  Timotheus,  so  often  the  leader 
of  the  republic's  forces  to  victory,  the  surety  of  its 
faith  in  negotiation,  diffident  generally  and  backward 
Demosth.  in  debate,  now  mounted  the  speaker's  stand.  *  What!' 
P^ios"  said  he  (we  may  perhaps  trust  Demosthenes  for  the 
words,  which  he  probably  heard)  '  are  the  Thebans 
*  in  the  island,  and  is  there  a  question  what  should 
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*  be  done?     Will  you  not  cover  the  sea  with  your    sect. 

*  ships  ?  Will  you  not,  breaking  up  instantly  this  as- '. 

*  sembly,  hasten  to  Piraeus  and  go  aboard?* 

This  energetic  address  from  a  man  so  respected 
surprised  the  people  into  animation  and  energy;  for 
so  only  now  could  the  Athenian  government  be  di- 
rected. The  wisdom  of  the  ablest  in  cool  argument 
availed  nothing:  sober  reason  were  in  vain  applied 
to:  the  fate  of  the  republic  depended  on  the  popular 
passion  that  could  be  in  the  moment  excited.  For- 
tunately the  quick  and  just  judgment  of  Timotheus, 
which  could  excite  the  feeling  that  the  moment  le- 
quired,  was  able  also  to  conduct  it  to  its  proper  end. 
Of  the  animating  speech  reported  by  the  greatest  of 
the  contemporary  orators,  the  fortunate  result  remains 
reported  in  panegyrical  strain  by  his  principal  rival. 

*  Only  five  days,'  says  j^schines,  *  after  the  Theban  ^s*-  cot- 

*  forces  landed  in  Euboea,  the  Athenians  were  there,  p.'??! 

*  Within  thirty  the  Thebans  were  compelled  to  a 

*  capitulation,  under  which  they  quitted  the  island ; 

*  and  the  Athenian  democracy  gave  freedom  to  the 

*  Euboean  to\Mis,  which  it  was  the  purpose   of  the 

*  Theban  democracy  to  enslave.* 

We  shall  be  aware  that  a  Theban  orator  would  have 
given  a  different  turn  to  his  account  of  the  same  trans- 
actions. If  his  candor,  or  the  notoriety  of  the  facts, 
compelled  him  to  admit  all  the  success  that  the  Athe- 
nian orator  claimed  for  the  Athenian  arms,  he  would 
still  have  asserted  the  good  principle  of  his  own  and 
the  bad  of  the  Athenian  democracy;  he  would  have 
contended  that  the  Thebans,  solicited  by  the  Eubceans 
themselves,  went  to  restore  to  them  the  freedom  which 
the  Athenians  had  oppressed.  But  for  the  real  cha- 
racter of  the  Euboean  war  the  account  of  Diodorus 
may  deserve  attention;  apt  as  he  is  to  be  misled  by 

VOL.  vr.  N 
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CHAP,    party- writers,  but  least  disposed  to  partiality  where  the 


,  Theban  and  Athenian  democracies  were  in  opposition. 

Diod.  1.  iG.  «  The   Euboeans,'  he  says,   *  torn  by  faction,   called 

*  in,  some  the  Thebans,  some  the  Athenians.  War 
'  pervaded  the  island  in  little  conflicts,  without  any 

*  general  action.  After  much  slaughter  on  both  sides, 

*  and  war  carried  into  every  part  of  the  country,  the 
'  people,  hardly  at  length  admonished  by  their  suf- 

*  ferings,  settled  into  concord,  and  made  peace  with 
'  one  another.  The  Boeotians  then  withdrew,  and 
'  interfered  in  their  affairs  no  more.' 

Comparing  this  account  with  what  remains  from 
the  orators,  we  may  gather  that  while  the  Euboeans 
p.  253.  4.  contended  only  among  themselves,  the  Athenian  go- 
vernment was  little  solicitous  about  the  event.  Like 
some  of  the  Italian  governments  of  ages  past,  (what 
is  to  come  remains  to  be  seen,)  as  amends  for  the  want 
of  other  liberty,  it  indulged  the  people  in  that  of 

strab.  &     killing:  one  another.     But  as  soon  as  the  Thebans 

pi  .  ~ 

interfered  jealousy  became  at  once  violent.  Under 
the  wise  guidance  of  Tiraotheus  however,  prepon- 
derance being  restored  to  the  Athenian  interest,  the 
Theban  troops,  without  any  military  action  that 
caught  much  the  common  eye,  were  reduced  to  such 
difficulty  as  to  be  glad  to  have  means,  under  a  ca- 
Demosth.  pitulation,  to  leave  the  island.  The  liberality  then 
^sXn.  shown  toward  the  vanquished  party  of  the  Euboeans 
utant.  is  eulogized  by  both  the  orators.  Apparently  the- 
popular  temper,  chastened  by  alarms  and  dangers, 
restrained  the  noisy  adventurers  in  the  field  of  oratory, 
and  allowed  a  just  influence  to  the  magnanimity  and 
humanity  of  Timotheus.  It  was  settled  that  every 
town  should  acknowledge,  as  formerly,  a  political 
subjection  to  Athens,  and,  for  the  benefit  of  pro- 
tection against  each  other,   as  well  as  against  fo- 
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reigners,  pay  a  tribute,  but  of  fixed  amount;  that,    sect. 
for  the  purpose  of  a  regular  and  just  superintendency 


of  the  general  concerns  of  the  island,  eveiy  town 
should  send  its  representative  to  reside  at  Athens, 
and  attend  the  council  and  assemblies  as  occasion 
might  be ;  but,  for  the  management  of  affairs  merely 
civil,  that  each  should  preserve  its  former  constitu- 
tion and  its  independent  administration.  All  then 
being  highly  jealous  of  one  another,  and  the  go- 
verning party  in  every  one  jealous  of  another  party 
among  their  fellow-citizens,  all  conscious  of  the  want 
of  a  superintending  power,  and  no  other  sufficiently 
powerful  appearing,  all  were  led  to  attach  themselves 
again,  by  a  subjection  in  a  great  degree  voluntary,  to 
the  imperial  democracy  of  Athens. 

Thus  the  most  pressing  of  the  dangers  which  had 
threatened  the  republic  was  averted,  and  hope  began 
again  to  soar  high  in  the  popular  mind.  Nothing 
was  seen  remaining  to  prevent  the  direction  of  the 
full  force  of  the  state  against  the  contumacious  allies, 
whose  resistance,  hitherto  so  distressing,  could  not,  it 
was  supposed,  then  be  maintained  much  longer.  They 
being  subdued,  not  only  the  empire  of  the  xlthenian 
people  might  resume  its  former  extent  and  splendor, 
but  the  public  view  might,  with  fair  expectation  of 
success,  be  extended  to  farther  conquest.  Such,  as 
the  contemporary  patriot  Isocrates  informs  us,  were  isocr.  de 
the  intemperate  purposes  which  a  large  part  of  the  ^  *" ''' 
ill-judging  multitude  were  led  to  hold. 

On  the  return  of  the  force  under  Timotheus  from 
its  truly  glorious  expedition  the  city  was  given  up 
to  gladness ;  and  the  greetings  on  the  joyful  occasion 
were  still  going  forward  when  the  vain  hopes  of  the 
ambitious  were  checked,  and  the  just  gratification  of 
the  more  moderate  turned  again  into  anxiety  and 

n2  ' 
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Demosth.  appreheiision .  Ministers  arrived  from  Amphipolis 
^"*  *  ^'  with  the  alarming  news  that  Olynthus  and  Macedonia 
were  united  in  confederacy  to  carry  their  arms  against 
that  favorite  colony  of  the  Athenian  people,  so  recently 
recovered  to  their  dominion,  and  that  it  must  fall, 
luiless  that  speedy  support  were  given  which  they 
were  sent  to  supplicate. 
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I. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

Affairs  of  Athens  arid  Macedonia  from  the  renewal 
of  hostility  between  them  to  the  end  of  the  war 
between  the  Athenians  and  their  allies ,  called  tJie 
Confederate  or  Social  ivar. 

SECTION  I. 

Historical  memorials  from  the  orators.  Alliance  of  Macedania 
with  Olynthus  against  Athens.  Negotiation  between  Athens, 
Macedonia,  and  Olynthus.  Hostilities  prosecuted.  Successes 
of  the  allies. 

In  all  Grecian  history  there  is  hardly  any  period  sect, 
more  interesting:  than  that  with  which  we  are  now 
engaged ;  and  for  that  interesting  period  we  are  almost 
without  an  ancient  historian.  The  Sicilian  annalist, 
Diodorus,  fuller  on  the  concerns  of  his  native  island, 
assists  for  the  general  history  of  Greece  principally 
by  the  ground  he  affords  for  connexion  and  arrange- 
ment of  materials  given  by  others,  especially  the 
orators,  but  even  for  this  often  failing.  Occasional 
assistance  is  given  by  Plutarch,  but  the  orators  furnish 
incomparably  the  richest  mine.  The  testimony  of 
an  orator  however  must  be  received  with  much 
caution.  For  facts  indeed,  of  general  notoriety 
among  those  before  whom  he  spoke,  his  first  object, 
persuasion,  would  generally  forbid  gross  falsehood. 
But  whatever  he  might  venture  to  disguise  would 
receive  a  coloring  from  the  purpose  of  his  argument : 
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CHAP,    where  he  might  venture  to  feio;n,  even  fiction  may 

XXXVI  .    . 

■~- 1  be  suspected.      Toward  ascertaining  truth,  adverse 

orators,  in  the  scanty  opportunities  offering,  should 
be  compared;  the  course  of  events,  the  character  of 
the  times,  the  characters  of  parties,  the  character  of 
the  orator  himself,  his  purpose  in  the  moment,  and 
the  opportunity  for  answering  him,  should  be  con- 
sidered. The  task  of  the  modern  writer  on  this 
portion  of  history  thus  becomes  laborious,  and  some- 
times, from  an  unsatisfactory  result  after  all  labor, 
irksome;  but  to  do  any  justice  to  the  subject  it  must 
be  undertaken.  Those  who,  like  Rollin  and  some 
others,  give  entire  confidence  to  Demosthenes,  may 
produce  an  amusing  romance,  with  touching  pane- 
gyric and  invective,  but  their  narrative  will  be  very 
wide  of  real  history.^ 

The  war  against  Olynthus,  prosecuted  with  such 
advantage  to  Athens  while  she  had  the  benefit  of 
co-operation  from  the  Macedonian  arms,  had  nearly 
slept  since  that  co-operation  had  been  repelled  by 
the  insolently  injurious  aggression  at  Pydna.  The 
situation  of  Macedonia  meanwhile  was  such  as  could 
not  but  excite  apprehension  and  anxiety  in  its  go- 
vernment and  among  its  people.  After  having  lost 
Pydna,  its  last  sea-port,  it  had  seen  Amphipolis  pass 

•  One  cannot  but  wonder  in  what  confidence  Rollin  has  re- 
presented even  the  private  character  of  Demosthenes  good  and 
even  perfect.  Auger^  whose  translation  of  the  orators  has  ob- 
tained wide  estimation,  eulogizing,  after  the  manner  which  is  not 
new  with  the  French  school,  the  politics  of  Demosthenes,  and 
reckoning  him  a  consummate  patriot,  admits,  though  with  pro- 
fessed regret,  that  his  private  character  did  not  assort  with  his 
public  reputation :  '  Je  suis  fache  (he  says)  pour  I'honneur  de 
'  Demosthene,  qu'il  nous  ait  laisse  lui-meme  des  preuves  de  sa 
'  mauvaise  foi,  et  de  son  defaut  de  probite.'  Note  on  his  trans- 
lation of  the  speech  on  the  Embassy,  p.  230. 
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from  the  alliance  of  Olynthus  under  the  dominion  of    sect. 
Athens.     Demosthenes  rated  the  importance  of  Am- 


phipolis  to  the  welfare   of  Macedonia  very  high  :  ^^™<^'^- 

*  While  the  Athenians,*  he  said,  '  held  Amphipolis  p.  70.  & 

*  and   Potidaea,  the  king  of  Macedonia  could  not  ^    •  "*• 

*  reckon  himself  safe  in  his  own  house.'  When,  with 
Amphipolis  and  Potidgea  then,  Methone  and  Pydna 
also  were  subject  to  Athens,  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  Macedonian  coast  was  held  by  the  Olynthians, 
against  whom  he  had  waged  war  for  Athens,  the 
danger  to  himself  and  to  his  people  must  have  been 
great  indeed. 

It  was  hardly  possible  for  two  powers  more  to 
have  interests  unavoidably  interfering,  jealousies  in 
consequence  necessary  and  extreme,  hostile  disposition 
therefore  ever  ready,  and  real  conciliation  impracti- 
cable, than  Macedonia  and  Olynthus:  they  were  as 
Scotland  formerly  and  England,  or  even  worse:  they 
must  be  completely  united,  or  ever  hostile.  As  then 
Olynthus  was  in  a  way  to  be  subdued  by  Athens,  but 
not  to  be  united  with  Macedonia,  and  in  subjection 
to  the  Athenian  empire  would  be  still  more  dangerous 
than  in  independency,  it  seems  to  have  been  fortunate 
for  Macedonia  that  the  Athenian  government,  by 
conduct  apparently  little  less  impolitic  than  profligate, 
prepared  the  way  for  what  was  of  all  things  most  de- 
sirable, but  otherwise  most  impracticable.  Alliance 
with  the  Macedonian  kingdom,  which  the  ambition 
of  the  Olynthian  leaders,  in  the  prosperity  of  their 
confederacy,  would  have  scorned,  was  looked  upon,  in 
the  present  pressure,  with  more  complacency.  Philip 
used  the  open  opportunity.  Peace  was  made  between  djoj.  i.  ic. 
the  two  governments,  and  an  alliance  followed,  the  g  *^,  3.- 
express  pui-pose  of  which  was  to  profit  from  the  ex-  01. 105. 3. 
isting  embarrassment  of  the  Athenians,  in  unsuccess- 
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CHAP,    ful  war  against  their  allies,  for  driving  them  entirely 
'        from  the  shores  of  Macedonia  and  western  Thrace. 
This  alliance  appears  to  have  been  a  complete 
surprise  upon  the   administration  of  Athens;  who 
seem   to  have  depended  upon  the  speculation  that 
friendly  connexion  between  Macedonia  and  Olynthus 
was  impossible.     The  occasion  was  fair  for  reproach 
to  that  party  which  had  so  embroiled  the  republic, 
and  great  contention  of  oratory  ensued.     Of  the  par- 
ticulars no  information  remains ;  but  it  appears  that 
the  result  was  not  altogether  favorable  to  those  who, 
by  the  nefarious  aggression  at  Pydna,  had  forced  a 
valuable  ally  to  become  a  dangerous  enemy.  Though 
not  driven  from  their  leading  situation,  they  were 
unable,  or,  in  the  existing  circumstances,  fearful  to 
follow  up  their   own  measures,  which   nevertheless 
they  would  not  abandon.     The  decree  which    the 
sovereign  multitude  at  length  was  persuaded  to  ratify, 
Demosth.     declared,  *  That  no  military  force  should  at  present 
p.  19.         *  be  diverted  from  the  important  purpose  of  reducing 

*  the  rebellious  allies ;  but  that  negotiation  be  entered 

*  upon  for    obviating  the  injury  threatened  by  the 

*  Olynthians  and  Macedonians.' 

lUcL  In  pursuance  of  this  decree  ministers  were  sent 

into  Macedonia;  and,  in  return,  ministers  came  from 
both  Macedonia  and  Olynthus.  The  Macedonians 
appear  to  have  been  received  with  some  due  respect; 
but  the  spirit  of  freedom  in  the  republicans  of  Olyn- 
thus was  ill  accommodated  to  the  spirit  of  dominion 
in  the  republicans  of  Athens.  These,  holding  the 
Olynthians  themselves  as  rebellious  subjects,  heard 
with  scorn  the  arguments  of  their  ministers  in  favor 
of  the  freedom  of  Amphipolis,  though  it  had  been 
decreed  by  successive  congresses  of  the  Greek  nation. 
Philip's  ministers  are  said  to  have  proposed  that  the 
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Macedonian  forces  should  be  withdrawn  from  Am-  Theop«np. 
phipolis,  provided  Pydna  were  restored  to  Macedonia.  &suid. 
The  Athenian  administration  however  coming  to  no 
conchision,  yet  pressing  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities, 
Philip,  in  a  letter  to  the  Athenian  people,  if  an  ora- 
tion of  the  time,  transmitted  among  those  of  Demo- 
sthenes, may  be  trusted,  declared  that  *  he  would 
*  conquer  Amphipolis  for  them.'-  But  the  orator 
has  carefully  avoided  notice  of  stipulations  which 
Philip,  taught  by  experience  when  he  conquered 
Potidtea  and  Torone  for  them,  would  hardly  fail  now 
to  annex  to  such  a  promise.  The  proposals  however, 
of  which  the  orator  has  avoided  an  account,  appear 
to  have  excited  serious  attention,  and  produced  much 
discussion.  But  the  party,  bent  upon  war  and  con- 
quest, provided  that  decision  should  be  delayed  while 
ministers  from  the  republic  went  again  into  Mace- 
donia ;  and,  they  naming  the  ministers,  nothing  was 
concluded.  ^ 

-  The  character  of  the  oration  on  Halonnesus,  in  which  this  is 
found,  will  occur  for  future  notice. 

'  Should  the  reader,  having  perchance  looked  at  the  account 
of  these  negotiations  in  RoUin's  Ancient  History,  or  in  Leland's 
Life  of  Philip,  suppose  that  I  have  not  related  them  so  fully  and 
clearly  as  ancient  authorities  would  warrant,  and  especially  that 
I  have  been  deficient  in  exposing  the  wiles  and  falsehood  of 
Philip,  I  would  request  him  to  look  into  Demosthenes,  rather 
certainly  into  the  original,  but  even  Leland's  translation,  and 
see  whether  even  Leland's  Demosthenes  will  warrant  half  what 
is  to  be  found  in  Leland's  Life  of  Philip,  for  which  the  authority 
of  Demosthenes  is  there  claimed.  The  good  sense  and  even 
perspicacity  which  Rollin  has  shown  in  treating  the  early  part 
of  Grecian  history  seem  to  have  been  bewildered  when  he  lost 
those  invaluable  guides,  the  contemporary  historians.  For  Si- 
cilian history  he  has  bowed  to  Plutarch,  and  for  IVIacedonian  he 
has  been  imbued  with  all  the  venom  that  Demosthenes  could 
have  wished  to  infuse  into  the  Athenian  multitude.  Demo- 
sthenes himself  is  no  such  unfair  historian.     His  credit  and  the 
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CHAP.         Meanwhile  measures  were   put  forward   bv  the 

XXXVI     "i»  /T  • 

L  Macedonians   and  Olynthians  for   confirming  their 

alliance,  of  the  need  of  which  the  circumstances  of 
their  unsuccessful  negotiation  at  Athens  had  afforded 
abundant  proof.  In  this  business  we  find  Philip  still 
pursuing  that  system  of  liberality  approaching  ex- 
travagance, by  which  he  accomplished  his  first  con- 
nexion with  Athens,  and  in  which  he  persevered 
while  Athens  allowed  the  connexion  to  hold.  An- 
themus,  a  principal  town  of  Macedonia,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Olynthus,  had  formerly,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  reign  of  Amyntas,  been  among  those 
which  renounced  their  connexion  with  the  distracted 
kingdom,  to  join  the  then  florishing  Olynthian  con- 
Demosth.  fedcracy.  On  the  dissolution  of  that  confederacy  it 
p.  70.  was  restored  to  the  kingdom,  of  which,  before  its 
defection,  it  had  been  a  member  from  time  imme- 
morial. Philip  now,  resigning  his  right  of  dominion, 
allowed  it  to  become  again  a  member  of  the  confede- 
racy of  which  Olynthus  was  again  the  head.*  The 
knowledge  of  a  strong  predilection  among  the  An- 
themuntines  for  the  Olynthian  connexion  was  pro- 
bably among  Philip's  inducements  to  such  a  con- 
cession. 

On  the  other  hand  we  are  told  that,  among  the 
Amphipolitans,  there  was  a  Macedonian  party  of  such 
fervent  zeal  that  they  paid  divine  honors  to  Philip, 
as  a  hero  or  demigod,  the  lineal  descendant  of  the 
god  Hercules.     Among  parties  extravagance  is  apt 

ready  means  for  conviction  forbade.  Guarding  only  against  the 
fascination  of  his  coloring,  for  facts  necessarily  of  public  noto- 
riety he  may  apparently  be  generally  trusted ;  though  occasion 
will  occur  in  the  sequel  to  notice  some  important  and  curious 
exceptions. 

■*  Thus,  I  think,  the  orator's  phrase,  ' AvQtfiovvTa  fih  avrole 
i^fiei,  may  be  with  most  exactness  represented. 
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to  be  mutual ;  a  beginning  on  one  side  excites  it  on    sect. 
the  other.     Where  it  began  among  the  Amphipoli-        ' 
tans  we  are  without   information ;  but  it  seems   to 
have  pervaded  them  extensively.     The  party  adverse  Diod.  l  le. 
to   the  Macedonian  interest,  holding  the  principal  *"■ 
power  in  the  city,  proceeded  to  violences,  which  are 
no  otherwise  described  by  the  historian  than  as  very 
oflPensive,  and  giving  large  and  repeated  provocation 
for  the  direction  of  the  Macedonian  arms  against 
them.     Hence  apparently,  omitting  for  the  present 
the  nearer  concerns  of  Potid^ea,  Methone,  and  Pydna, 
the  united  arms  of  Macedonia  and  Olynthus  were 
directed  against  Amphipolis. 

For  this  interesting  period  much  of  our  informa- 
tion comes  from  most  consummate  politicians,  the 
Athenian  orators;  but  writers  with  the  military 
knowledge,  as  well  as  the  candid  impartiality,  of 
Thucydides  and  Xenophon  wholly  fail.  We  learn 
however  that  the  art  of  sieges  had  been  much  im- 
proved since  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Battering  en- 
gines, then  little  known,  or  from  inartificial  con- 
struction and  unskilful  application  little  efficacious, 
were  now  brought  to  considerable  perfection  and 
into  extensive  use.  The  siege  of  Amphipolis  being 
formed  by  the  united  forces  of  Olynthus  and  Mace- 
donia, under  the  orders  of  the  Macedonian  king, 
battering  engines  were  applied  against  the  walls,  and 
a  breach  was  soon  made.  Some  bloody  assaults  fol- 
lowed. According  to  Diodorus,  the  town  was  taken 
by  storm.  The  contemporary  orator's  words  indicate 
a  capitulation ;  where,  his  purpose  having  been  to 
excite  odium  against  both  Philip  and  the  Amphi- 
politans  of  the  Macedonian  and  Olynthian  party,  he 
has  attributed  the  loss  of  the  place  to  treachery. 
The  fact,  as  far  as  it  may  be  gathered,  seems  to  have 
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CHAP,    been  that,  when,  after  repeated  assaults  at  the  breach, 

— ^ '-  defence  became  at  length  desperate,  the  leaders  of 

the  Athenian  party  could  no  longer  hold  their  au- 
thority over  the  many,  less  deeply  interested  in  the 
event.  The  friends  of  Macedonia  and  Olynthus  then, 
regarded  as  those  who  alone  could  avert  impending 
destruction,  acquired  a  leading  influence;  and  the 
[B.  c.  surrender  of  course  followed,  which  the  orator,  pleader 
■^  for  the  Athenian  interest,  equally  of  course  called 
treachery. 

On  this  occasion  the  humanity  and  the  magnani- 
mous liberality,  which  had  before  shone  in  Philip's 
conduct,  were  again  conspicuous.  Executions,  so 
common  among  the  Greeks,  and  not  least  among  the 
Athenians,  were  wholly  avoided.  The  violent  only 
of  the  Athenian  party  either  were  banished,  because 
they  could  not  be  safely  trusted  in  the  place,  or 
voluntarily  withdrew,  because  they  could  not  trust 
themselves  among  their  fellow-citizens.  According 
to  Philip's  custom,  all  prisoners  of  war  were  freely 
dismissed.  None  of  the  remaining  inhabitants  suf- 
fered for  party  opinions  or  past  conduct.  The  king's 
usually  engaging  affability  and  civility  were  extended 
to  all;  but  those  who  had  exerted  themselves  in  the 
Macedonian  cause  were  rewarded  with  marked  at- 
tention. In  uniting  Amphipolis  to  the  Macedonian 
kingdom  no  violence  appears  to  have  been  put  upon 
its  municipal  constitution:  it  became  a  member  of 
the  Macedonian  state  nearly  as  our  colonies,  holding 
their  several  constitutions,  are  members  of  the  British 
empire. 

The  necessary  arrangements  being  made  in  Am- 
phipolis, Philip  marched  to  Pydna.     A  large  party 

[*  '  B.  C.  358.  Amphipolis  taken  by  Philip,  cVJ  K-r)(pi.<To^67ov,  after  his  vie. 
'  tory  over  the  lllyrians.  Diotl.  xvi.  i\. — Polyjcnus  iv.  2,  7-'  Clinton,  Fasti 
Hellen.  p.  122] 
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there  had  remained  attached  to  the  Macedonian  con-  sect. 
nexion,  and  with  this  party  matters  had  been  so  pre-  ' 
pared  that  the  Macedonian  army  no  sooner  appeared 
before  the  town  than  the  gates  were  opened.  This 
important  place  being  thus  easily  recovered  to  his 
kingdom,  Philip  proceeded,  without  delay,  to  employ 
his  military  force  and  his  military  abilities  where 
the  interest  of  his  new  allies  the  Olynthians  most 
pressingly  wanted  them.  In  conjunction  with  the 
Olynthian  forces  he  formed  the  siege  of  Potidaea.  A 
majority  of  the  people  were  enough  dissatisfied  with 
Athenian  sovereignty  to  have  renewed  long  ago  their 
connexion  with  Olynthus,  but  that  an  Athenian  gar- 
rison restrained  them.  Presently  therefore,  after  the 
united  forces  of  Olynthus  and  Macedonia  appeared 
before  the  place,  the  xVthenians  and  their  friends 
found  themselves  obliged  to  seek  personal  safety  by 
withdrawing  into  the  citadel.  The  town  immediately 
opened  its  gates  to  the  besiegers,  and  the  citadel, 
being  invested,  was  soon  reduced  to  surrender  at 
discretion. 

We  have  many  times  seen,  and  we  shall  again 
have  occasion  to  see,  how  very  wretched,  among  the 
Grecian  republics  commonly,  was  the  condition  of 
prisoners  of  war,  and  how  deplorable  the  lot  of  a 
town  taken.  The  elder  Dionysius  had  been  giving 
examples  of  liberality  and  clemency,  not  only  in 
foreign  but  even  in  civil  war,  scarcely  heard  of  before 
among  the  Greeks.  This  is  so  uncontested  that  it  may 
seem  to  have  been  in  envy  of  his  superior  character 
that  his  reputation  has  been  otherwise  so  traduced. 
Philip,  who  appears  at  least  to  have  equalled  him  in 
nobleness  of  sentiment  and  conduct,  has  met  with 
nearly  an  equal  share  of  such  malice.  The  clearest 
courage    and    extraordinary    military   talents    have 
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been  his  undisputed  merits ;  yet,  in  the  checkered 
accounts  of  him,  his  generous  anxiety  to  obviate,  by 
a  liberal  policy,  the  necessity  for  using  arms  shines 
through  all  the  clouds  of  party  invective,  so  that  it 
seems  to  have  been  really  the  more  prominent  part 
of  his  character.  Conceding  PotidjEa,  with  all  its 
appurtenances,  to  the  Olynthians,  he  was  careful  to 
require  that  the  Athenian  prisoners  should  be  his; 
aware  how  necessary  his  interference  would  be  against 
the  revenge  of  the  Potidaeans  of  the  party  adverse  to 
Athens,  who  had  been  held  in  a  subjection  so  severe 
that  we  find  it  marked  by  a  term  implying  almost 
slavery.  Philip  not  only  gave  his  prisoners  present 
security,  but  liberally  supplied  their  wants ;  and  then, 
without  requiring  anything  of  the  ransom  which  we 
have  seen  the  republics,  in  their  utmost  liberality  to 
prisoners  of  war,  requiring  of  one  another,  he  pro- 
vided conveyance  for  them  to  Athens.^ 

*  Modern  writers  have  sometimes  made  ancient  history  won- 
derful;, on  the  claimed  authority  of  ancient  writerS;,  who  really 
give  them  no  warrant  for  miracles.  Thus  Leland,  in  his  Life  of 
Philip^  says,  '  The  Amphipolitans  were  obliged  to  surrender 
'  themselves  to  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror,  whom  they  had 
'  provoked  by  an  obstinate  defence,  though,  by  an  unaccountable 
'  inconsistency  of  conduct,  they  continued  to  pay  him  divine 
'  honors.'  The  wonder  will  vanish  when  it  is  observed  there  were 
at  least  two,  but  rather  three  or  even  four  parties  in  Amphipolis. 
Diodorus,  thovigh  not  always  so  clear  and  explanatory  as  might 
be  wished,  has  given  here  all  necessary  explanation :  Toug  fitv 
ijijjv  ^Afi(j>nroXiruiv)  aXKorplwc  Trpog  avrov  {tov  ^iXncizovy  SiaKst- 
fiiyovQ  ecpvyciEevcre,  toIq  c  aXkoiQ  <piXavdpu)Tru>e  Tzpo(Tr]vi')(dr).  It 
is  obvious  that  the  aXXorp/wc  vrpoc  avrov  diaiceifieyoi  would  not 
be  those  who  paid  him  divine  honors,  and  that  the  fiWoi  wei'e 
not  those  who  obstinately  resisted  him. 

But,  though  Leland  seems  to  have  resigned  his  judgment  often 
most  weakly  to  the  presumptuous  liveliness  of  his  French  pre- 
decessor in  the  history  of  Philip,  yet  we  sometimes  find  from 
him  sober  criticism,  apparently  his  own,  which  does  him  credit 
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'  The  revolt  of  Pydna/  he  says,  '  afforded  Philip  a  fair  occasion     SECT. 


*  of  marching  against  that  city,  to  reduce  it  to  his  obedience. 
'  The  siege  was  formed,  and  the  Pydnaeans,  unsupported  by 

*  their  new  sovereigns'  (the  Athenian  people),  'were  soon  obliged 

*  to  surrender.  Libanius  and  Aristides  have  both  asserted  that, 
'  at  the  very  time  when  the  people  were  performing  those  solemn 
'  rites,  by  which  the  terms  of  their  capitulation  were  ratified, 
'  Philip  ordered  his  soldiers  to  fall  on  them  without  mercy,  and 

*  thus  cruelly  massacred  a  considerable  number  of  the  citizens. 
'  But  such  an  instance  of  barbarity  would  not,  it  may  reasonably 
'  be  presumed,  have  been  omitted  by  Demosthenes,  who  repre- 
'  sented  all  the  actions  of  this  prince  in  the  blackest  light ;  nor  is 
'  it  at  all  consistent  with  the  tenor  of  his  actions  :  for,  although 

*  his  humanity  was,  on  many  occasions,  made  to  yield  to  his 
'  policy'  (even  for  this  accusation  however  I  must  say  I  know 
not  what  good  authority  is  to  be  found),  '  yet  unnecessary  bar- 

*  barity  was  neither  consistent  with  his  temper  nor  his  interest, 

*  It  seems  therefore  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  accepted 

*  the  submission  of  the  inhabitants  without  inflicting  any  extra- 
'  ordinary  severities,  and  without  disgracing  his  present  to  the 

*  Olynthians,  to  whom  he  now  gave  up  Pydna,  by  putting  them 
'  in  possession  of  a  city  depopulated,  and  polluted  by  the  blood 
'  of  helpless  wretches  who  had  laid  down  their  arms  and  yielded 
'  themselves  to  his  mercy.'  Leland's  Life  of  Philip,  book  1. 
sect.  2. 

It  is  enough  indicated  by  Demosthenes  that  Pydna  was  re- 
covered to  the  Macedonian  kingdom,  through  a  partj'  among  the 
people,  without  any  great  effort  in  arms.  That  no  execution  of 
rebels,  whom  all  law  and  policy  would  condemn,  followed,  were 
too  much  to  conclude  from  the  mere  silence  of  one  habituated, 
like  Demosthenes,  to  the  operation  of  the  cruel  law  of  treason 
of  the  Athenian  and  other  surrounding  republics  ;  but  that  the 
report  of  Aristides  and  Libanius,  if  even  it  had  such  executions 
for  some  foundation,  was  grossly  exaggerated,  Leland  seems 
with  good  reason  to  have  judged.  Demosthenes,  who,  with  all 
his  fire  and  vehemence,  was  a  wise  and  discreet  speaker,  would 
not  risk  the  assertion  of  falsehoods  such  as  Aristides,  who  had 
less  eminence  to  fall  from,  might  hazard ;  but  he  was  most  in- 
genious in  the  use  of  hints  and  half- sayings,  to  raise  or  to  confirm 
scandalous  reports  that  might  promote  his  purposes,  without 
incurring  the  imputation  of  asserting  falsely.  Such  we  find  con- 
cerning those  who  served  Philip's  cause  at  Amphipolis  and  at 
Pydna:   Kat  i/rao'ii'  (ot 'OXvvtJtot)  aT'ApabnroXiTiJivl'KoirjarErdvQ 
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SECTION  II. 

Cotys,  king  of  Thrace.  Expedition  of  Philip  into  Thrace. 
Acquisition  and  improved  management  of  the  Thracian  gold- 
mines. Affairs  of  Thessaly.  Liberal  conduct  of  Philip  in 
Thessaly,  and  advantages  ensuing. 

CHAP.        By  these  rapid  measures  the  scheme  of  offensive 

XXXVI  . 

1  operations  concerted  between  the  Macedonian  and 

irapa^ovTaq  avria  ti^v  ttoXiv,  koX  Ylv^vaiwv  Toiig  vTrohe^afievovQ' 
Olynth.  1.  p.  10.  '  The  Olynthians  know  what  he  did  to  those 
'  Amphipolitans  who  surrendered  their  town  to  him,  and  to 
'  those  Pydnasans  who  admitted  his  troops.'  If  by  such  hints  he 
could  excite  any  mistrust  of  Philip's  frequent  friendly  proposals 
to  the  Athenian  people,  or  obviate,  in  any  degree,  his  growing 
popularity,  it  would  be  so  much  gained  to  his  cause  without 
risk.  On  this  indeterminate  phrase  of  Demosthenes  seems  to 
have  been  founded  the  story  that  Plutarch  has  preserved,  of 
merit  for  its  moral  tendency,  though  utterly  unlikely  to  be  true. 
The  IMacedonian  soldiers,  says  the  biographer,  reviled  the  Am- 
phipolitans, who  surrendered  their  town,  with  the  name  of 
traitors.  The  Amphipolitans  complaining  to  Philip  of  this,  he 
told  them  '  they  must  not  mind  it :  his  soldiers  were  plain  men, 
'  who  always  called  things  by  their  names.'  The  inconsistency 
of  this  with  the  deep  and  unremitted  policy  so  frequently 
attributed  to  Philip,  is  obvious.  But  as  the  plain  account  of 
Diodorus,  compared  with  all  that  remains  from  the  orators, 
leaves  no  room  for  doubt  but  that  it  was  a  party  from  of  old 
friendly  to  the  Macedonian  interest  that  delivered  Amphipolis 
to  Philip,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  imputation  of  treachery 
could  at  all  attach  upon  them. 

Leland  has  followed  the  common  reading  of  the  passage  of 
Diodorus,  which  says  that  Philip  gave  Pydna  to  the  Olynthians. 
But  the  supposition  of  Barbeyrac  and  Wesseling,  that  in  that 
place  Pydna  has  been  inserted,  by  the  carelessness  of  transcribers, 
for  Potidaea,  is  so  warranted  by  Gemistius  Pletho,  by  the  scho- 
liast on  Demosthenes,  citing  Theopompus,  and  even  by  Demo- 
sthenes himself,  who,  in  the  second  Philippic  (p.  70.)>  mentions 
Anthemus  and  Potidaea  as  given  by  Philip  to  tlie  Olynthians, 
without  any  notice  of  Pydna,  that  I  have  no  scruple  in  follow- 
ing their  proposed  correction. 
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Olynthian  governments  was  completed.     The  Athe-    sect. 
nian  republic  was  deprived  of  every  tributary  de- 


pendency on  the  northern  shore  of  the  ^gean,  from 
the  border  of  Thessaly  to  the  Thracian  Chersonese, 
unless  some  small  seaports,  strong  on  the  land  side 
by  situation,  and  subsisting  either  by  commerce  or 
piracy,  might  find  urgency  yet  to  respect  the  Athe- 
nian navy,  and  hope  of  needlessness  to  respect  any 
other  power.     Meanwhile   in  their   distressing  war 
with  their  allies  the  Athenians  had  made  no  progress. 
Philip  therefore  proceeded  to  use  the  leisure  afforded 
tlirough  the  embarrassment  of  that  war  to  the  Athe- 
nian  government  for  improving  the  acquisitions  he 
had  made;  and  he  directed  his  attention  particularly  Diod.  i.  le. 
toward  the  gold-mines  which  seem  to  have  given  Am-  b.  c.  357. 
phipolis,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Athenians  themselves,  its  ?^{^^^' 
principal  value.  p.  isa] 

The  Amphipolitans,  even  when  supported  by  a 
close  political  connexion  with  Olynthus,  yet  always 
threatened  by  the  claims  and  growing  power  of 
Athens,  appear  to  have  been  either  unable  or  fearful 
to  profit  from  the  riches  which  the  mountains  of  their 
neighbourhood  contained.  In  this  neglect  of  the 
mines  by  others,  the  people  of  the  island  of  Thasos, 
their  earliest  Grecian  possessors,  again  directed  ad- 
venture to  them,  and  had  now  a  factory  there.  It 
seems  probable  (for  in  the  loss  of  the  many  Grecian 
histories  of  the  time  we  are  reduced  to  rest  upon  pro- 
bability) that  theThasians  purchased  the  forbearance, 
and  perhaps  the  protection,  of  the  nearest  Thracian 
princes  by  the  payment  of  a  tribute.  Thus  the 
Thracian  mines,  in  the  hands  of  the  people  of  Thasos, 
would  produce  a  profit  to  those  princes  which  would 
never  have  accrued  through  their  own  labor-scorning 
people;  and  here  appears  probable  ground  for  the 

VOL.  VI.  o 
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CHAP,    war  which,  without  noticing  its  cause,  Grecian  writers 

XXXVI.  o  ' 

1  report  to  have  ensued  between  the  king  of  Macedonia 


and  the  sovereign  of  all  the  Thracian  hordes,  that 
successor  of  Seuthes,  Sitalces,  and  Teres,  whom  those 
writers  have  described  by  the  name  of  Cotys.^ 

This  prince  is  said,  first  among  the  Thracian  kings, 

to  have  deviated  from  the  ancient  rough  way  of  living 

of  his  nation,  of  which  the  authentic  picture  from 

ch.23.s.6.  Xenophon  has  been  formerly  noticed,  and  to  have  set 

of  this  Hist.    11,.  ,.1  ,•!  TT* 

the  example  or  a  soft  and  enervatmg  luxury,  ilis 
purpose  however  altogether  seems  to  have  been  good ; 
he  desired  to  improve  the  ignorance  and  rudeness  of 
his  people  by  introducing  Grecian  science  and  arts 
among  them.  But,  whether  aware  of  the  gross  cor- 
ruption of  Grecian  manners,  and  the  extreme  evils  of 
Grecian  politics,  or  habitually  disliking  confinement 
within  the  walls  of  a  town,  the  favorite  scenes  of  his 
luxury,  and  even  of  the  conviviality  in  which  after 
the  disposition  of  his  nation  he  delighted,  were  the 
banks  of  rapid  streams  among  shady  woods,  chosen, 
as  the  account  indicates,  with  taste  and  judgment, 
Theopomp.  and  improved  at  great  expense  by  art,  probably 
ap.  Athen.   QYeclaTi  art,  which  Greeks  might  admire.    The  mis- 

1.  12.  p.ddl.  '  _  ~ 

fortune  of  a  supervening  derangement  of  understand- 
ing, rather  than  any  original  deficiency,  seems  early 
to  have  checked  his  improvements  and  thrown  his 
government  into  confusion.  He  is  said  to  have  fan- 
cied himself  enamoured  of  the  goddess  Minerva,  and 

^  The  king  of  Macedonia,  in  his  letter  to  the  Athenian  people, 
extant  among  the  works  of  Demosthenes,  calls  this  prince 
Sitalces.  Whether  either  Sitalces  or  Cotys  may  have  been 
rather  name  or  title,  or  whether  the  Thracians  may  have  borne 
several  names,  as  the  ancient  Romans,  or  several  titles,  as  some 
of  the  modern  orientals,  or  what  else  may  have  occasioned  the 
variety  in  the  appellation,  is  fortunately  of  little  consequence, 
the  person  being  sufficiently  ascertained  under  either  name. 
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sometimes  to  have  supposed  her  his  bride.     Athens,    $ect. 
as  her  favorite  seat,  had  a  large  share  of  his  respect ;  ' 

and  his  disordered  imagination  led  him  to  insist  that 
he  would  wait  at  table  upon  his  brother-in-law  Iphi-  Theopomp. 
crates,  the  general  of  the  armies  of  her  people.    These  K.  p.  13*1. 
anecdotes,  from  a  contemporary,  though  of  fabulous 
aspect,  are  probably  not  wholly  unfounded.  Another 
from  a  far  more  respectable  contemporary  may  deserve 
attention,  as  it  marks  both  the  character  of  Cotys  and 
that  of  the  government  of  the  Grecian  commercial 
colonies;  showing  the  freedom  of  those  colonies  while 
tributary  to  the  Thracian  prince,  and  expecting  pro- 
tection from  him.     Cotys,  wanting  money  to  raise  a  Aristot 
force  of  mercenary  troops,  applied  to  the  rich  citizens    "*"*  '  *" 
of  the  commercial  town  of  Perinthus  on  the  Propontis 
for  a  loan."^  This  being  refused  he  requested  that  the 
Perinthians  would  undertake  to  garrison  some  towns 
for  him,  so  that  he  might  safely  withdraw  his  own 
troops,  and  employ  them  on  the  service  for  which  he 
had  proposed  the  new  levy.  The  Perinthians,  think- 
ing they  saw  here  opportunity  for  advantage  with 
little  hazard,  consented:  once  in  possession  of  the 
towns  they  would  keep  them,  or  be  paid  their  own 
price  for  restoring  them.    Perinthian  citizens  accord- 
ingly marched  to  the  several  places.     But  Cotys  ob- 
viated the  perfidy  by  concealing  an  overbearing  force 
in  every  town,  so  that  the  Perinthians,  on  entering, 
were  made  his  prisoners.    The  plan  being  everywhere 
successfully  executed,  he  sent  information   to  the 
Perinthian  government,  that  he  had  no  purjjose  of 
injury  to  them  or  their  fellow-citizens  j  if  they  would 
remit  him  the  loan  he  had  desired,  all  should  be 

'  That  Perinthus  was  among  the  tributary  towns  of  the 
dominion  of  Cotys  is  marked  by  Demosthenes,  in  the  or.  ag. 
Aristocr.  pp.  674.  675. 
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CHAP,  released.  Thus  he  obtained  the  money,  and  on  his 
'_  side  was  faithful  to  his  bargain. 

Cotys  however  was  no  emulator  of  the  military 
virtues  of  his  ancestors.  When  Philip  invaded  the 
Thracian  territory,  if  we  may  believe  Plutarch  for 
the  anecdote,  Cotys  fled,  and  wrote  him  a  letter. 
Probably  Teres  and  Sitalces  could  not  write.  The 
simple  mention  of  a  letter  from  Cotys  is  said  to  have 
excited  wonder  and  ridicule  among  the  Macedonians 
already  beginning  to  esteem  themselves  a  superior 
people.  Of  its  contents  we  are  no  farther  informed 
than  that  they  drew  a  smile  from  the  polite  Philip; 
who  proceeded  unopposed  to  Onocarsis,  one  of  the 
Thracian  prince's  favorite  forest  residences  on  which 
much  expense  had  been  bestowed,  and  still  found  no 
resistance  prepared.  His  object  then  being  not  to 
oppress  a  weak  prince,  or  conquer  a  wild  country,  but 
only  to  provide  security  for  the  territory  containing 
mines  of  the  precious  metals,  which  he  reckoned,  as 
the  Athenians  had  reckoned  them,  an  appendage  of 
his  new  acquisition,  he  turned  his  march  to  Crenidae. 

It  would  be  under  the  impression  rather  of  an 
opinion  of  possible  future  advantage  than  in  any 
expectation  of  great  immediate  profit  that  Philip 
proceeded  with  his  usual  discernment  and  his  usual 
liberality  to  take  measures  for  an  improved  manage- 
ment of  that  much  coveted  possession.  No  way 
oppressing  the  Thasian  settlers,  he  provided  for  them 
the  protection  which  they  were  likely  to  want  against 
the  fierce  votaries  of  Mars  and  Bellona  around  them, 
and  which  they  might  be  still  more  anxious  to  have 
against  the  abler  conduct  of  the  tribute-gathering 
Diod.Li6.  generals  of  Athens.  By  encouragement  he  added 
greatly  to  the  population  of  the  place;  and,  as  a 
pledge  of  future  attention,  he  gave  it>  from  his  own 
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name,  that  uew  appellation  of  Philippi,  under  which    sect. 

it  acquired  fame  some  ages  after  through  the  decision 

of  the  fate  of  the  civilized  world,  by  the  victory  which 
Octavius  and  Antony  obtained  there  over  Brutus  and 
Cassius. 

It  was  not  without  great  expense  that  he  improved 
the  manner  of  working  the  mines.  The  abundance 
of  subterranean  waters,  increasing  as  the  veins  of  ore 
were  pursued  deeper,  had  confined  the  scanty  means 
of  the  Thasians  to  superficial  labors,  and  to  adven- 
ture daily  less  promising.  In  the  want  of  the  astonish- 
ing powers  of  the  steam-engine,  which  give  such 
advantages  to  the  modem  miner,  Philip  did  what 
might  be  done  by  the  best  mechanical  art  of  his  age, 
assisted  by  numerous  hands.  With  well-directed 
perseverance  he  is  said  so  to  have  succeeded  at  length 
as  to  draw  from  his  Thracian  mines  a  revenue  of  a  Dm^ 
thousand  talents,  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  pounds 
yearly.  Small  as  this  sum  appears  now  for  great 
political  purposes,  the  Thracian  mines  have  been  sup- 
posed by  some  later  ancient  writers,  and  more  con- 
fidently asserted  by  some  modern,  to  have  furnished 
a  revenue  which  gave  him  preponderancy  among  the 
potentates  of  his  time.  But,  from  mention  of  the 
Macedonian  revenue  remaining  from  Demosthenes, 
it  appears  that,  at  least  till  late  in  his  reign,  Philip 
could  not  be  a  very  wealthy  prince;  and  that 
the  produce  of  the  Thracian  mines  never  made  any 
very  considerable  part  of  his  revenue.  The  customs  Demosth. 
of  some  seaports  in  Thessaly  are  mentioned  as  an  p  ^f^  ^* 
important  source :  even  his  share  of  prizes  made  by 
his  cruisers  was  considerable  to  him :  but  of  the 
mines  no  notice  of  any  contemporary  orator  is  found. 
Importance  is  attributed  by  Demosthenes  to  the  pos-  Demosth. 
session  of  Amphipolis,  only  for  the  security  of  Ma-  p.  76. 
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CHAP,    cedonia.     Indeed  it  is  obvious  that,  though  the  pro- 

'_  duce  might  be  considerable  in  the  end,  the  expense, 

at  first,  would  greatly  reduce,  or  perhaps  even  over- 
bear the  profit ;  and  after  all  possibly  the  plain  between 
the  mountains  and  the  sea,  one  of  the  most  extensive 
and  fertile  of  that  fine  part  of  the  world,  when  duly 
cultivated  under  the  protection  of  a  benign  and  steady 
government,  would  be  a  more  valuable  accession  to 
the  Macedonian  kingdom  than  the  mines  at  their 
utmost  improvement, 
oi  ^io?i  ^^  *^®  "^^^  spring,  while  the  Athenians  were  still 
[Of.  date     engaged  in  doubtful  war  with  those  Grecian  republics 

D    188  1 

which  they  called  rebellious  allies,  and  at  the  same 

time  distracted  by  contests  of  their  orators  at  home, 

affairs  in  Thessaly  called  the  attention  of  the  king  of 

^i^v^^Vx'.^*  Macedonia.      We    have    seen  his    father  Amyntas 

of  this  Hist.         .1.1  1  •      1  T  • 

owmg  his  throne  to  his  hereditary  interest  among 
the  principal  families  of  that  productive  country,  and 
B.  3.  his  eldest  brother,  Alexander,  repaying  the  obligation 

by  protecting  those  families  against  the  tyranny  of 
the  tagus,  Alexander  of  Pherae.  During  the  ensuing 
troubles  of  Macedonia  the  tagus  had  again  extended 
his  authority  among  the  townships  where  it  had  been 
reduced  to  constitutional,  or  perhaps  narrower  than 
constitutional  bounds.  With  the  restoration  of  ty- 
rannical power  grievances  were  renewed  and  aug- 
mented ;  insomuch  that  the  crime  by  which  the  tagus 
had  perished  gave  general  satisfaction,  and  a  mo- 
mentary popularity  accrued  to  the  assassins.  But 
the  supreme  dignity  to  which  they  succeeded,  ha- 
zardous in  the  best-balanced  government,  would,  in 
the  defective  constitution  of  Thessaly,  be  hazardous 
in  extreme.  To  carry  the  necessary  authority,  and 
hold  with  it  popular  favor,  would  require  the  greatest 
talents  united  with  the  greatest  prudence.    The  new 
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tagus  Tisiphonus  and  his  brother  Lycophron,  who    sect. 

is  said  to  have  shared  his  authority,  were  soon  found         ' 


not  less  tyrants,  though  far  less  able  rulers,  than 
Alexander.  The  Alevads,  whom  we  have  had  oc- 
casion already  to  notice,  connected  by  hereditary  ch.  34. 8.2. 
hospitality  and  intercourse  of  good  offices,  and,  as 
they  flattered  themselves,  by  blood,  with  the  Mace- 
donian kings,  looked  with  satisfaction  toward  one  in 
whose  conduct,  with  uncommon  vigor  and  uncommon 
prudence,  had  been  seen  united  such  uncommon 
liberality  as  in  that  of  Philip.  They  solicited  his 
assistance,  and  he  marched  to  their  relief. 

We  have  now  seen  too  much  of  the  Athenian  de- 
mocracy to  be  surprised  that  it  should  make  common 
cause  yriih.  the  worst  tyrants  that  ever  oppressed  a 
Grecian  people.  Nevertheless  it  must  be  recollected 
that  in  Athens  were  always  two  or  more  parties,  and 
that  not  all  Athenians,  and  often  not  a  real  majority, 
approved  the  profligate  measures  for  which  the  au- 
thority of  the  sovereign  people  was  in  legal  course 
procured.  Often  also  the  government  became, 
through  imposition  upon  the  folly  of  the  sovereign 
many,  so  implicated  that  the  best  citizens  would  be 
at  a  loss  to  decide  between  what  its  necessities  in  the 
actual  state  of  things  required,  and  what  should  have 
been  done  in  circumstances  of  freer  choice.  The 
power  of  the  king  of  Macedonia,  growing  in  a  man- 
ner out  of  the  injustice  of  Athens,  was  becoming  an 
object  of  jealousy  perhaps  not  wholly  unreasonable. 
That  party  which  had  excited  the  injurious  conduct 
toward  him,  professing  to  be  the  high  democratical 
party,  watchful  of  course  of  all  his  measures,  led  the 
people  to  vote  assistance  to  the  Thessalian  tyrants 
against  him ;  but  they  were  unable  to  procure  effect  Demosth. 
to  that  vote,  and  none  was  sent.     Diodorus,  whose  Diod.  i.  le. 

c  14. 
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CHAP,    account  receives  support  even  from  the  hostile  orator, 
i-  relates  what  followed  thus :  *  Philip,*  he  says, '  march- 

*  ing  into  Thessaly,  defeated  the  tyrants;  and  ac- 

*  quiring  thus  freedom  for  the  cities,  he  showed  a 

*  liberality  which  so  attached  the  Thessalians  that 

*  in  all  his  following  wars  and  political  contests  they 

*  were  his  zealous  assistants,  and  remained  such  to 

*  his  son.'  Tisophonus  and  Lycophron  continued  to 
hold  the  chief  authority  in  Pherae ;  but  in  Pharsalus 
and  Larissa,  the  principal  seats  of  the  Alevads,  and 
nearly  throughout  the  rest  of  Thessaly,  the  king  of 
Macedonia  was  thenceforward  looked  to  as  the  pro- 
tector of  the  constitution  of  the  country .'' 


SECTION  III. 

Affairs  of  Thrace.  Different  views  of  parlies  i?i  Athens  con- 
cerning foreign  interests.  Measures  for  recovering  the  domi- 
nion of  the  Thracian  Chersonese.  Charidemus  of  Euboeay 
citizen  of  Athens,  and  son-in-law  of  the  king  of  Thrace.  As- 
sassination of  the  king  of  Thrace^  approved  and  rewarded  by 
the  Athenian  people. 

The  Athenians  had  now  been  engaged  two  years 
in  war  with  their  allies,  upon  terms  so  equal,  and 
with  consequences  so  little  striking,  that  no  account 
of  the  transactions  has  been  transmitted.  Indeed 
the  ambition  and  avarice  of  the  people  seem  to  have 
been  so  variously  directed  in  rapid  succession  from 
one  object  to  another,  as  this  or  that  set  of  orators 
prevailed,  and  occasionally  interrupted  in  all  by  the 
momentary  prevalence  of  those  who  desired  quiet, 
Demosth.    t|jat,  with  much  undertaken,  little  was  or  could  be 

^  Demosthenes  himself  has  been  led  to  confess,  in  plain  terms, 
Philip's  assistance  to  the  Thessalians  against  their  tyrants  : 
QeTTaXvilg — Itti  tiiv  TVpayyiKifP  olKiuv  k^oijdriaE.  Olynth.  2.  p.  22. 
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done.    But  while  great  public  purposes  were  thwarted    sect. 
or  neglected,  each  party  would  pursue  its  own  ob-  ' 

jects,  amid  all  interruptions  and  disappointments, 
with  persevering  ardor  and  watchfulness.  Thus, 
though  the  decree  for  assistance  to  the  tyrants  of 
Thessaly  produced  them  no  assistance,  and  even  the 
Confederate  war  in  a  manner  slept,  yet  the  active 
spirit  of  Athenian  politics  was  busy.  That  party 
which  had  embroiled  the  republic  both  with  its  in- 
dependent ally  the  king  of  Macedonia  and  with  its 
subject  allies  the  Chians,  and  others,  now  found  a 
new  object  to  engage  a  preference  of  their  attention. 
Miltocythes,  a  prince  of  the  royal  family  of  Thrace,  Demosth. 
raised  rebellion  against  Cotys  the  actual  sovereign,  ^  eS!*^^' 
the  ally  of  Athens,  who  had  been  honored  by  the 
Athenian  people  with  the  two  most  flattering  presents  p.  659. 
yet  in  use  toward  foreigners,  the  freedom  of  the  city 
and  a  golden  crown.  Notwithstanding  this,  and 
notwithstanding  the  complicated  circumstances  and 
adverse  events  of  wars  in  which  the  republic  was 
already  engaged,  that  party  which  had  distinguished 
itself  as  the  war-party  persuaded  the  people  to  under- 
take a  new  war,  in  support  of  the  rebel  against  his 
king,  their  ally  and  fellow-citizen.  Just  ground  for 
the  measure  the  able  advocate  of  the  party,  Demo- 
sthenes, has  utterly  failed  to  show.  Nor  did  success 
immediately  reward  the  iniquity.  The  first  com- 
mander commissioned  to  put  it  forward,  Ergophilus, 
was  superseded  before  he  had  done  anything  of  which 
notice  has  reached  us.  The  next,  Autocles,  was  not 
only  soon  recalled,  but  prosecuted,  and  condemned 
for  deficient  zeal  in  the  dishonest  business.  The 
party,  successful  in  a  measure  so  generally  gratifying 
to  the  Athenian  many  as  the  prosecution  of  an  emi- 
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CHAP,    nent  man,  were  still  unable  to  procure  the  appoint- 

1  ment  of  a  commander  hearty  in  their  cause. 

oftM^Hist      ^ft^'f  that  train  of  mysterious  circumstances,  for- 
merly noticed,  the  capture  of  the  chief  of  mercenaries, 
Charidemus,  by  the  Athenian  fleet,  the  ensuing  ac- 
quisition of  Amphipolis  to  the  Athenian  dominion, 
and  the  honors  that  followed  to  the  captive  general 
Demosth.  in  from  the  Athenian  people,  that  officer,  with  his  band 
p.'672r      of  mercenaries,  had  passed  into  the  service  of  Arta- 
fficon'i  2  b^^^s  satrap  of  lower  Phrygia  or  Bithynia,  who  was 
p.  394. 1 2.  in  rebellion  against  the  king  of  Persia.     Whether 
then  the  military  adventurer  was  unreasonable,  or 
the  satrap  faithless,   disagreement    arising  between 
them,  Charidemus  was  without  means  for  the  remu- 
neration to  his  troops  for  which  they  reckoned  him 
responsible  to  them.     The  difficulty  and  danger  im- 
mediately ensuing  he  obviated  by  dexterous  manage- 
ment, through  which  he  raised  contribution  from  the 
towns  of  ^olia,  which  were  within  the   Bithynian 
satrapy.     But  in  a  wide  country,  with  the  govern- 
ment hostile,  though  his  small  numbers  with  superior 
discipline  might  resist  direct  assault,  he  had  to  ap- 
prehend being  at  length  starved  into  a  submission 
which  must  be   destructive  to    him.      From  these 
threatening  circumstances  he  was  relieved  by  a  new 
favor  of  the  Athenian  people,  a  decree,  directing  their 
new  commander  on  the  Hellespontine  station,  Ce- 
phisodotus,  to  transport  him  and  his  troops  to  the 
European  shore.     Such  a  decree  would  not  be  the 
measure  of  the  party  promoting  the  rebellion  against 
the  king  of  Thrace,  which  on  the  contrary  was  ended 
by  it :  for  Charidemus  was  taken  with  his  troops  into 
the  king  of  Thrace's  service;  and  Miltocythes,  seeing 
his  rival  thus  strengthened,  and  the  Athenian  people 
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issuing  decrees  indicating  that  he  was  to  expect  no    sect. 
more  support  from  them,  abandoned  his  enterprise.  ^  ' 

Charidemus,  who,  through  the  force  of  mercena- 
ries attached  to  him  and  his  reputation  for  military 
and  political  abilities,  had  risen  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important  characters  of  the  age,  was,  if  we  should 
believe  the  invective  of  Demosthenes,  the  son  of  a  Demosth. 
woman  of  Oreus  in  Euboea  by  an  uncertain  father,  ^egif^**"* 
and  began  his  military  career  in  the  lowest  rank  in  p.  668. 
the  lowest  service,  a  slinger  in  the  light-armed.  His 
first  eminence,  according  to  the  same  authority,  was 
in  the  command  of  a  small  pirate-ship,  in  which  he 
did  not  spare  the  allies  and  subjects  of  the  Athenian 
people.  The  profits  of  his  skill,  activity,  and  boldness, 
in  that  line,  enabled  him  to  raise  a  considerable  land 
force,  ready  for  adventure  under  his  orders,  in  the 
cause  of  any  state  among  the  almost  numberless 
around  the  Grecian  seas,  which  were  now  in  the  habit 
of  employing  such  troops.  From  the  silence  of  the 
orator,  his  vehement  enemy,  about  any  previous  ser- 
vice, it  should  seem  that  the  first  ia  which  he  enoras:ed 
was  the  Athenian,  under  that  highly  respectable  ge- 
neral Iphicrates.  The  same  orator's  testimony  then, 
still  in  the  midst  of  invective,  is  positive  to  the  ad- 
vantageous circumstances  already  noticed,  that,  after 
having  acted  three  years  under  that  great  man's 
orders,  Charidemus  was  not  only  again  engaged  by 
him  for  the  critical  service  of  the  siege  of  Amphi- 
polis,  but  trusted  as  his  most  confidential  friend; 

9  The  orator's  words,  rpti/pwv  tviroprjaaq  Trap'  vfiwv,  Demosth. 
in  Aristocr.  p.  672.,  seem  fully  to  imply  a  decree  of  the  people 
authorizing  the  conduct  of  Cephisodotus ;  and  such  a  decree 
was  obviously  adapted  to  produce  that  despair  of  Miltocythes 
which  he  has  attributed  to  a  decree  of  the  Athenian  people.  Or. 
in  Aristocr.  p.  665. 
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CHAP,    that  his  services  were  rewarded  by  decrees  of  the 

XXXVT  •  •  • 

1  Athenian  people  with  the  freedom  of  the  city,  the 

honorary  gift  of  a  golden  crown,  and  the  still  more 
extraordinary  favor  of  a  decree  of  privilege  for  the 
protection  of  his  person  against  assassination.  And 
though  the  recommendation  of  him  to  the  people  for 
the  high  trust  of  commander-in-chief  of  the  republic's 
forces  in  Thrace  was  unsuccessful,  yet  that  the  pro- 
posal could  be  ventured  for  one  not  born  an  Athe- 
nian largely  indicates  a  superiority  of  reputation.  The 
esteem  which  it  thus  appears  he  held  with  the  aristo- 
cratical  party  in  Athens  would  no  doubt  assist  to  re- 
commend him  at  the  court  of  Thrace;  and  such  was 
his  estimation  there  that,  apparently  to  secure  his 
services  for  the  support  of  a  weak  prince  on  a  totter- 
ing throne,  he  received  in  marriage  the  daughter  of 
Cotys,  niece  of  the  wife  of  Iphicrates. 

Imperfectly  as  the  military  and  political  transac- 
tions of  these  times  have  been  transmitted,  yet  the 
views  and  principles  of  the  contending  parties  in 
Athens  remain  largely  indicated  in  the  works,  which 
we  have  the  advantage  to  possess,  of  an  orator  of  each 
party,  Isocrates  and  Demosthenes.  The  party  for 
which  the  former  wrote,  and  with  which  Iphicrates 
acted,  adverse  to  the  oppression  of  subjects  and  to 
injurious  and  insulting  measures  against  independent 
allies,  proposed  to  repair,  as  far  as  might  be,  the  error 
of  alienating  Macedonia  by  improving  the  old  con- 
nexion with  the  king  of  Thrace,  and  by  supporting 
the  Thracian  monarchy  as  a  valuable  balance  against 
the  growing  weight  of  the  Macedonian.  But  the 
other  party,  whose  leading  orator  Demosthenes  after- 
ward became,  were  not  discouraged  by  their  defeat. 
The  right  of  the  Athenian  people  to  the  rich  domi- 
nion of  the  Chersonese  wa«  a  topic  on  which  they 
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were  likely  to  be  favorably  heard,  and  nearly  secure  sect. 
against  contradiction,  which  might  afford  opening  _J — 
for  the  charge  of  corruption,  or  of  disaffection  to  the 
popular  cause.  The  intrigues  however  of  the  party 
its  orator  would  not  disclose.  We  can  only  draw  con- 
jecture concerning  them  from  the  events,  for  which 
also  we  are  nearly  confined  to  those  which  his  purpose 
in  public  speaking  led  him  to  mention.  The  next 
transaction,  of  which  we  find  notice  is,  that  Chari- 
demus  besieged  and  took  two  Grecian  towns  of  the 
Chersonese,  Crithote  and  Eleus.  The  tenor  of  the 
orator's  information  sufficiently  indicates  that  a  party 
in  those  towns,  holding  correspondence  with  the  war 
party  in  Athens,  had  led  them  to  rebellion  against  the 
king  of  Thrace,  in  hope  of  support  from  the  Athenian 
people.  ^^ 

Not  long  after  this  Cotys  was  assassinated,  in  the  Demosth. 
midst  of  his  court,  such  as  a  Thracian  court  might  p,  ess. 
be,  by  two  brothers,  Heraclides  and  Python,  citizens 
of  the  G  recian  town  of^nus  in  Thrace.  Both  escaped, 

">  Demosthenes,  in  his  oration  against  Aristocrates,  having 
in  view  to  incite  the  Athenian  people  to  the  utmost  against 
CharidemuSj  speaks  of  these  two  towns  as  the  last  remaining 
to  the  Athenian  dominion  in  the  Chersonese.  But  the  tenor  of 
his  following  argument  shows  that  the  conduct  of  Charidemus, 
on  that  occasion,  was  not,  at  the  time,  considered  as  any  act  of 
hostility  against  Athens.  Indeed  it  appears  that  Charidemus 
never  ceased  to  hold  his  connexion  with  that  party  in  Athens 
with  which  he  had  originally  been  connected,  which  would  not 
have  ventured  to  countenance  an  act  of  notorious  hostility  against 
the  republic.  But  if,  as  is  probable,  a  powerful  party  in  those 
towns  remained  always  connected  with  that  party  in  Athens  of 
which  Demosthenes  became  the  leading  orator,  this  would  be 
ground  sufficient  for  his  assertion,  to  the  Athenian  people,  that 
Charidemus  had  wronged  them  by  reducing  towns,  friendly  to 
Athens,  under  the  dominion  of  the  king  of  Thrace.  In  the 
sequel  we  shall  find  a  Charidemus  intimately  connected  with 
Demosthenes. 
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CHAP,    and  botTi  found  places  of  refuge  for  assassins.  Python 

XXXVI  . 

-  went  to  Athens,  presented  himself  to  the  assembled 

people,  avowed  the  deed,  and  glorying  in  it,  de- 
manded the  reward  which  the  Athenians,  universal 
patrons  of  democracy,  had  been  accustomed  to  give 
for  tyrannicide.  The  motive  to  the  crime,  accord- 
ing to  the  orator,  was  private  revenge  for  the  death 
of  the  father  of  the  assassins;  which  however,  for 
anything  said  to  the  contrary,  may  have  been  suffered 
in  legal  course  and  for  just  cause.  The  Athenian 
people  however  were  persuaded  to  adjudge  the  murder 
of  the  king,  their  adopted  fellow-citizen,  to  be  highly 
meritorious.  They  decreed  the  freedom  of  the  city 
both  to  the  bold  petitioner  and  to  his  absent  accom- 
plice ;  and  they  added  for  each  the  honor  of  a  golden 
crown.  Obviously  the  party  of  Iphicrates  did  not 
then  guide  the  popular  voice.  It  were  indeed  some- 
what saving  for  the  general  credit  of  the  Athenian 
people,  might  we  believe,  what  the  orator  would  not 
avow,  but  his  account  affords  ground  to  suspect,  that 
a  political  purpose  did  combine  with  the  passion  of 
revenge  in  prompting  to  the  atrocious  deed,  and  that 
the  assassin  confided  in  a  party  in  Athens,  from  whose 
intrigues  and  incitement,  rather  than  from  any  general 
sentiment  deliberately  held  among  the  people,  he  de- 
rived his  reward.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  when  we 
find  the  greatest  orator  known  to  fame  recalling  to 
popular  recollection  both  the  assassination  and  the 
public  approbation  of  it,  solemnly  given  in  a  decree 
of  the  sovereign  assembly,  when  we  find  this  brought 
forward  not  for  reprobation,  but  as  just  and  solid 
ground  on  which  public  measures  should  be  thereafter 
taken,  it  must  be  difficult  to  find  apology,  even  for 
the  people.  For  the  orator,  it  may  be  doubtful 
whether  the  impolicy  of  his  doctrine  should  most 
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excite  wonder,  or  its  flagitiousness  indignation  and    sect. 
disgust. 


IV. 


SECTION  IV. 

Cephisodotus  Athenian  commander  in  Thrace.  Political  prin- 
ciples of  the  Athenian  administration.  Rebellion  encouraged 
in  Thrace.  Admirable  moral  principle  of  the  Thracians. 
Athenodonis  Athenian  commander.  Pressure  upon  the  young 
king  of  Thrace.  Mission  of  Chabrias  to  Thrace,  and  liberal 
composition  of  differences. 

When  the  unfortunate  king  of  Thrace  was  mur-  Demosth. 
dered,  his  son  and  legal  successor,  Kersobleptes,  was  p,  ejT**^* 
yet  a  boy.  Those  then  who  had  persuaded  the 
Athenian  people  to  cherish  and  reward  the  assassins 
of  the  father  were  not  slow  in  endeavours  to  profit 
from  the  weak  age  of  the  son.  War  with  Thrace 
was  not  avowed,  the  pressure  of  the  confederate  war 
and  the  strength  of  the  opposing  party  forbidding ; 
but,  as  before  against  both  Thrace  and  Macedonia 
while  still  peaceful  purpose  was  pretended,  the  most 
injurious  and  insulting  hostility  was  committed.  In 
the  wealthy  commercial  town  of  Perinthus,  oppor- 
tunity, such  as  before  at  Pydna,  inviting,  Cephiso- 
dotus led  the  fleet  thither.  Fortunately  Charidemus 
was  at  hand  to  assist  the  councils  of  the  young  king 
his  brother-in-law ;  and  to  his  abilities  and  superior 
acquirements  the  Thracians  had  the  moderation  and 
prudence  to  defer.  He  went  to  Perinthus ;  the  p.  675. 
party  proposing  revolt  there  was  checked,  and  the 
purpose  of  the  Athenians  was  defeated.  Cephisodotus 
received  then  orders  to  besiege  Alopeconnesus,  a 
town  situated  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Cher- 
sonese, and,  equally  as  Perinthus,  within  the  acknow- 
ledged dominion  of  the  Thracian  king.  Neverthe- 
less, in  directing  their  officer  to  take  possession  of 
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CHAP,    this  town,  the  Athenian  rulers  did  not  scruple  to 

XXXVI  . .  . 

L  aver  that  the  hostility  was  not  at  all  intended  against 

the  king  of  Thrace,  but  only  against  the  pirates, 
robbers,  and  drowners,  as' the  orator  calls  them,  who 
Demosth.  found  rcfugc  thcre/^  Charidemus  however,  judging 
p.  676!  °"  that,  within  the  Thracian  dominion  the  Thracian  go- 
vernment should  undertake  the  repression  of  wrong 
rather  than  an  Athenian  officer,  marched  to  Alope- 
connesus.  Cephisodotus,  hopeless  of  success  through 
violence,  entered  into  negotiation  with  him,  and  a 
treaty  was  concluded.  Of  the  terms  we  have  no  in- 
formation, except  that  they  were  dissatisfactory  to  the 
high  democratical  party,  who  procured  the  recal  of 
Cephisodotus,  and  brought  him  to  trial  for  his  life. 
To  institute  prosecution  against  the  officers  com- 
manding the  republic's  forces  was  now  become  so 
ordinary,  that  of  itself  it  seems  to  involve  no  reason- 
able presumption  of  any  guilt;  and  Cephisodotus  ap- 
pears to  stand  exculpated  by  the  failure  of  the  orator 
to  specify  any  objection  to  the  treaty,  or  misconduct 
of  any  kind  in  his  command,  if  the  treaty  was  not 
objectionable.  Nevertheless  death,  in  the  usual  form 
of  Athenian  prosecution,  was  the  punishment  pro- 
posed in  the  indictment;  and,  of  the  multitudinous 
court,  a  majority  of  three  votes  only  saved  his  life. 
His  condemnation  to  a  fine,  the  delight  of  the  Athe- 
nian many,  to  the  amount  of  five  talents,  about  a 
thousand  pounds,  his  friends  were  unable  to  prevent. 
The  leaders  of  the  party  at  this  time  governing 
Athens,  the  party  which  prosecuted  Cephisodotus, 
proposed  to  oppress  the  infant  monarch  of  Thrace, 
and  decreed  high  reward  for  the  assassination  of  his 

^'  The  similarity  of  the  French  republic's  professions  in  in- 
vading Egypt,  and  on  otlier  occasions,  cannot  but  occin*  to  the 
informed  reader. 
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father,  are  not  named  by  ancient  writers;  but  the    sect. 

IV 

principles  of  that  party,  should  we  doubt  Isocrates, 


or  did  the  facts  reported  leave  them  doubtful,  we 
leam  from  authority  utterly  unsuspicious,  that  of  the 
great  orator  who  became  its  advocate.    *  The  troubles  pemosth. 

*  and  jealousies  of  your  neighbours,*  Demosthenes 
told  the  Athenian  people,  '  are  the  best  foundation 

*  and  surest  support  of  your  power  and  dominion.* 
Mentioning  then  the  frequent  wars  and  unceasing 
discord  of  the  principal  Grecian  cities,  he  says,  *  they 

*  are  what  Athens  should  always  rejoice  to  see.* 
Coming  afterward  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
cerns of  the  Athenian  people  in  the  affairs  of  Thrace, 
he  does  not  scruple  to  contend,  in  direct  terms,  that 
Charidemus,  brother-in-law  of  the  Thracian  monarch, 
and  trusted  by  him  with  the  situation  of  first  minister 
and  commander-in-chief  of  his  forces,  ought  never- 
theless, being  also  an  Athenian  citizen,  to  have  be- 
trayed the  king  and  people  of  Thrace  to  the  people 
of  Athens.     *  Charidemus,*  he  says,  *  ought  to  have 

*  made  the  Chersonese  yours ;  and  not  only  so,  but, 

*  when  Cotys  was  assassinated,  he  ought  to  have  con- 

*  suited  you  how  the  Thracian  throne  should  be  dis- 

*  posed  of;  and,  in  common  with  you,  he  should  have 

*  established  one   king  or  several,  as  your  interest 

*  might  require.* 

When  talents  like  those  of  Demosthenes  were  pro- 
stituted to  the  purpose  of  so  instructing  the  sovereign 
many  of  Athens,  it  cannot  appear  wonderful  that  the 
sceptre  in  its  hands  was  ill  wielded ;  nor  will  candor 
attribute  the  vices  of  the  government  to  anything  in 
the  natural  character  of  the  people.  Profligate  con- 
duct only  could  be  expected  when  a  party,  avowing 
such  principles,  carried  a  majority  of  votes  in  the 
general  assembly.     Accordingly  not  only  ratification 

VOL.  VI.  p 
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CHAP,    of  the  treaty  made  by  Cephisodotus  with  Charidemus 

XXXVT  •  *  i 

1  was  denied,  but  Miltocythes,  who  had  before  taken 

arms  against  Cotys,  was  now  encouraged  to  resume 
them  against  Kersobleptes.  The  Euboean  adventurer 
still  was  the  support  of  the  Thracian  monarchy.  He 
got  possession  of  the  persons  of  the  rebellious  Milto- 
cythes and  his  son.  Aware  then  of  a  deficiency  in 
the  Thracian  policy,  which,  though  highly  honorable 
to  the  Thracian  character,  was  of  a  kind  to  be  highly 
dangerous  to  any  government,  he  committed  his  pri- 
soners to  the  custody  of  the  Cardians. 

After  observing  in  the  Greeks,  founders  of  science 
and  fine  taste  among  mankind,  the  shocking  deficiency 
of  moral  principle,  and  all  the  horrors  of  practice  en- 
suing, which  so  darkened  and  deformed  the  brightest 
days  of  that  illustrious  people,  it  is  a  phenomenon 
equally  surprising  and  gratifying,  a  meteor,  not  surely 
out  of  the  course  of  nature,  yet  seemingly  out  of  all 
analogy  within  human  comprehension,  that  we  find  > 
among  the  barbarian  Thracians :  enemies  of  science 
and  useful  industry,  votaries  of  the  horrid  imaginary 
deities  of  war  and  rapine,  they  held,  in  opposition  to 
the  Greeks,  principles  of  the  purest  morality  and 
humanity,  and  carried  them  in  practice  even  to  ex- 
cess. *  Charidemus  knew,'  says  the  same  great  orator 
who  has  reported  with  complacency  the  murder  of 
Cotys  and  the  honors  granted  by  the  Athenians  to 
his  assassins,  *  that,  had  Miltocythes  been  surren- 

*  dered  to  Kersobleptes,  his  life  would  have   been 

*  secure:  because   the  law  of   the  Thracians 

*  FORBIDS  to  kill  ONE  ANOTHER.'  The  Tliracians, 
it  appears,  not  only  abhorred  that  flagitious  and  base 
assassination,  so  familiar  among  the  most  polished  of 
the  Greeks,  but  their  institutes  forbade  all  killing  of 
those  who  had  been  once   admitted  to  friendship; 
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SO  that  even  treason  against  the  state  did  not,  in  the-r    sect. 
idea,  justify  capital   punishment.     Nothing  in   the  ' 

history  of  mankind  can  be  found  more  honorable  to 
human  nature  than  such  principles,  followed  up  by 
such  practice,  among  such  barbarians.  Those  eulogies 
of  Scythian  virtue,  which  might  otherwise  appear 
extravagance  of  fancy,  imagined  by  Greek  and  Roman 
writers  only  for  the  purpose  of  reproaching,  with  more 
powerful  effect,  the  profligacy  of  their  own  polished 
ages,  seem  thus  in  no  small  degree  warranted.  From 
such  barbarians  may  seem  to  have  been  derived  that 
generous  spirit  of  chivalry  of  later  times,  which  held 
it  meritorious  to  seek  combat  everywhere,  yet  a  sacred 
duty  to  spare  the  lowly  and  relieve  the  oppressed ; 
and  from  such  barbarians,  could  we  trace  our  origin 
to  them,  we  might  be  proud  to  derive  our  stock. 

Whether  Miltocythes  was  really  more  criminal  or 
unfortunate  we  are  without  means  to  judge;  any 
farther  than  as  the  support  of  a  considerable  party 
among  the  Thracians  might  speak  in  favor  of  his  pre- 
tensions, and,  on  the  contrary,  the  total  omission  of 
so  able  an  advocate  as  Demosthenes  to  state  them 
implies  their  deficiency.  The  conduct  of  Charidemus 
however  appears  to  have  been  prudent ;  and  nothing, 
even  amid  the  orator*s  invective,  affords  fair  pre- 
sumption that  it  was  in  any  point  justifiable.  To  have 
shocked  the  generous  principles  of  the  Thracians  by 
delivering  Miltocythes  to  the  executioner  would  have 
been  impolitic;  but  to  have  allowed  the  means  of 
renewing  attempts  against  the  actual  government 
would  have  been  to  betray  the  high  trust  confided 
to  him.  The  Cardians,  to  whom  he  committed  his 
illustrious  prisoners,  were  distinguished  for  perse- 
vering assertion  of  their  independency  against  all 
claim  of  dominion  of  the  Athenian  people.    Obloquy 

p  2 
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CHAP,    from  the  Athenian  orators  would  thus  be  earned; 

XXXVI  . 

'-  but  the  presumption  seems  warranted  that  the  Car- 


dians  would  not  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Thracian  kings  unless  upon  liberal  terms.  That  they 
should  be  wholly  free  from  the  ordinary  vices  of  the 
republican  Greeks  were  however  too  much  to  expect. 
In  revenge  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
them  under  the  subjection  which  they  abhorred,  or 
perhaps  judging  it  necessary  for  the  prevention  of 
so  great  an  evil,  they  put  Miltocythes  and  his  sons 
to  death.  The  great  orator,  from  whom  alone  the 
account  remains  transmitted,  adds  that  the  execution 
of  those  princes  was  rendered  shocking  by  circum- 
stances of  studied  cruelty.  Too  consistent  as  this 
is  with  what  we  find  ordinary  among  the  Greeks,  it 
should  perhaps  not  be  admitted  without  some  allow- 
ance for  the  obvious  and  avowed  purpose  of  the 
oration,  to  incense  the  Athenian  multitude  against 
those  who  had  disapproved  the  patronage  granted  to 
Miltocythes,  and  the  honors  to  the  assassins  of  Cotys. 
The  party  in  Athens  however  which  had  so  perse- 
veringly  coveted  the  dominion  of  the  Chersonese  for 
the  republic,  or  for  themselves,  was  not,  by  the  death 
of  Miltocythes,  deprived  of  resources.  The  branches 
of  the  royal  family  of  Thrace  were  numerous ;  and 
Ch.23. 8.6.  most  of  them,  like  Seuthes  son  of  Sparadocus,  known 
*  through  the  service  of  Xenophon  under  him,  appear 
Demosth.  to  liavc  held  appanages,  such  as  those  of  the  Mace- 
p!  624!'°"  donian  princes,  by  which  they  might  be  formidable 
to  the  king  on  the  throne.  Two  of  the  blood  royal 
of  Thrace,  Berisades  and  Amadocus,  were,  connected 
with  Athens  by  marriage;  a  sister  of  the  former 
being  wife  of  Athenodorus,  an  Athenian,  and  two 
sisters  of  the  latter  married  to  Bianor  and  Simon, 
Thracian  Greeks  by  birth,  but  adopted  citizens  of 
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Athens.'-     These   were   now   excited    to    rebellion    sect. 

IV 

against  Kersobleptes.    What  hopes  were  held  out  to 


them  does  not  appear,  but  explicit  infoimation  of  the  pemosth. 
purpose  of  the  ruling  party  in  Athens  remains  from  p.  654. 
the  great   orator,   who   became   one    of  its  leading 
members.    It  was,  first,  that  Athens  should  gain  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Chersonese,  and  of  all  the  Grecian  p-  ^^ 
towns  as  far  as  the  Euxine;  and  then  that  even  the 
wild  remainder  of  the  extensive  country  should  not 
be  given  to  the  two  friendly,  but  divided  between 
the  three  princes  j  that  so,  through  their  separate 
weakness  and  mutual  animosity,  all  might  be  always  p.  654. 
dependent  on  Athens. 

To  carry  this  purpose  into  execution  the  party, 
after  some  struggle,  obtained  the  appointment  of 
commander-in-chief  for  one  zealous  in  their  cause, 
Athenodorus;  apparently  him  who  had  married  a 
sister  of  the  Thracian  prince.  They  feared  however 
to  press  their  interest  with  the  people  so  far  as  to  ask 
the  service  of  Athenian  citizens  in  the  army  to  be 
employed ;  and,  if  they  obtained  any  money,  it  was 
in  very  inadequate  amount.  A  fleet,  the  wealthy  as 
usual  being  charged  with  the  equipment,  was  readily 
granted.  For  raising  and  maintaining  a  land  force 
they  probably  hoped  that  the  influence  of  an  Athe- 

'2  Leland  has  supposed,  I  know  not  on  what  authority,  that 
Berisades  and  Amadocus  were  younger  brothers  of  Kersobleptes, 
and  entitled  to  divide  the  sovereignty  of  Thrace  with  him.  It 
is  amply  marked  by  Demosthenes  that  they  were  not  so  nearly 
related,  either  to  Kersobleptes  or  to  each  other ;  nor  am  I  aware 
of  anything  in  any  ancient  author  to  warrant  the  supposition 
that  the  kingdom  of  Thrace  was  legally  so  divisible.  Younger 
brothers  of  Kersobleptes  could  not  themselves  have  managed 
any  such  contest  with  him ;  for  Demosthenes  expressly  says  (or, 
in  Aristocr.  p.  656.)  that  Kersobleptes  was  a  boy  when  his  father 
was  assassinated. 
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CHAP,    nian  general,  and  the  zeal  with  which  Bianor  and 

L  Simon  and  Berisades  and  Amadocus  would  support 

him,  might  suffice,  so  that  they  might  have  the  credit 
of  making  a  great  acquisition  to  the  Athenian  empire, 
free  of  cost  to  the  people.  The  measures  seem  to 
have  been  ably  concerted :  a  large  force  of  mercenaries 
was  raised ;  and  Kersobleptes  was  so  pressed  that  he 
was  reduced  to  treat  about  the  surrender  of  the  do- 
minion of  the  Chersonese  to  Athens,  and  a  division 
of  the  remainder  of  his  dominions.  If  the  orator 
might  be  believed,  the  treaty  was  concluded.  But 
from  the  sequel  it  appears  probable  that,  increase  of 
troubles  arising  for  the  republic,  Charidemus  found 
opportunity  to  protract  the  negotiation.  Evidently 
no  surrender  had  been  made,  either  to  the  Athenian 
republic,  ^r  to  the  Thracian  princes,  when  the  want 
of  pecuniary  supplies,  which  we  have  seen  in  better 
times  crippling  or  deranging  the  measures  of  the 
greatest  Athenian  commanders,  disabled  Atheno- 
Demosth.     dorus  SO  that  he  could  neither  command  nor  persuade 

inAristocr.    ,  .  .  ,     .  .  ^m  •  • 

p.  677-  nis  troops  to  contmue  their  service.  1  his  being  once 
known  to  Kersobleptes  and  Charidemus,  no  surrender 
was  likely  to  follow. 

The  sudden  and  total  failure  of  the  expedition 
under  Athenodorus,  after  great  hopes  raised,  appears 
at  least  to  have  assisted  to  produce  a  change  of  men 
and  measures  in  the  government  of  Athens.  The 
sway  reverted  once  more  to  that  party  which,  with 
Isocrates  and  Xenophon,  always  reprobated  a  policy 
oppressive  to  allies  and  injurious  to  all  neighbouring 
powers.  Chabrias  was  sent,  without  any  new  force, 
to  take  the  direction  of  the  republic's  affairs  in  Thrace. 
He   found  Kersobleptes   and   Charidemus,   as  De- 

ibid.  mosthenes  himself  confesses,  disavowing  the  treaty 
pretended  to  have  been  concluded  by   them;    but 
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disavowing  equally  any  purpose  of  enmity  to  the  sect. 
Athenian  people,  and  professing,  on  the  contrary,  ' 
a  readiness  and  desire  to  renew  alliance  upon  any 
equitable  terms.  Chabrias  meeting  them  with  only 
just  views,  a  treaty  was  presently  concluded.  What 
advantages  were  stipulated  for  Athens,  the  treaty 
having  been  managed  by  those  adverse  to  his  party, 
the  orators  would  not  say ;  but  he  has  mentioned  as 
of  injury  to  the  Athenian  people,  and  so  matter  for 
complaint,  that  the  dominion  of  the  Chersonese, 
with  the  undivided  sovereignty  of  Thrace,  remained 
to  Kersobleptes. 

SECTION  V. 

Slowness  of  the  Athenians  in  the  Confederate  war.  Expedition 
under  Chares;  death  of  Chabrias.  Characters  of  Chares 
and  of  the  Athenian  people.  Offensive  operations  of  the  allies. 
Exertion  of  the  Atheniayis.  Relief  of  Samos.  Trial  of  Timo-' 
theus  and  Iphicrates. 

When  the  affairs  of  Thrace  were  thus  for  the 
present  composed,  the  Confederate  war  still  held  a 
threatening  aspect.  The  states,  combined  to  resist 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Athenian  people,  not  without 
some  thought  and  preparation,  had  engaged  in  a  con- 
test in  which  failure,  as  from  all  experience  they  must 
expect,  would  bring  a  lot  the  most  severe.  Ships, 
such  as  the  ancients  used  in  war,  being  soon  built  and 
equipped,  they  had  raised  a  fleet  capable  of  balancing 
the  naval  power  of  the  imperial  republic,  and  disputing 
with  it  the  command  of  the  j^Egean.  At  Athens  on 
the  contrary  hitherto,  through  the  opposition  of 
opinions,  the  contention  of  parties,  and  the  fluctuation 
of  a  commanding  influence  in  the  general  assembly, 
decrees  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  were  slowly, 
interruptedly,  and  at  last  defectively,  carried  into 
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CHAP,    execution.     To  repair  and  augment  the  fleet  and  to 

XXXVI. 

L  engage  mercenary  troops  would  be  necessary ;  while 

the  existing  force  could  ill  be  spared  from  the 
important  business  of  awing  the  remaining  allies  and 
subjects,  and  preventing  farther  defection.     Enter- 

Diod.  1. 16.  prise  therefore,  through  the  first  year,  was  confined 

oi  105.8.   ^^  depredations  on  commerce,  and  invasions  without 
view  beyond  plunder. 

At  length,  after  the  establishment  of  peace  with 
Thrace  by  Chabrias,  some  serious  consideration, 
among  all  men,  of  the  waning  state  of  the  republic's 
affairs  appears  to  have  led  to  a  coalition  of  parties, 

B.  c.  357.  apparently  through  concession  of  the  moderate  to  the 

01.  105.  ■?.        .  . 

high  democratical  or  war  party.  Chares,  the  most 
eminent  officer  of  that  party,  was  appointed  to  the 
command;  Chabrias  consented  to  serve  under  him," 
and  it  was  resolved  to  carry  attack  first  against  Chios. 
Assistance  meanwhile  for  the  Chians  from  their 
confederates  was  ready;  and  so  powerful  that  the 
meditated  blow  must  be  rapidly  struck,  or  it  would 
be  obviated,  and  before  invasions  and  sieges  could  be 
undertaken  the  command  of  the  sea  would  be  to  be 
vindicated.  The  land  force  under  Chares  and  Cha- 
brias being  small,  the  co-operation  of  the  fleet  was 
necessary  for  any  measures  against  the  city  of  Chios. 
The  resolution  was  therefore  taken  to  force  the  way 
into  the  harbour.     In  this  enterprise  Chabrias  led ; 

''  Diodorus  joins  Chabrias  in  the  command  with  Chares, 
assigning  him  however  the  second  place.  According  to  Nepos, 
he  served  as  a  private  individual,  but,  even  so,  was  more  re- 
spected and  more  consulted,  says  the  biographer,  than  any  officer 
of  the  armament.  The  sequel  of  the  account  rather  marks  him 
to  have  held  the  command  of  his  own  trireme,  whicli  seems 
more  probable.  In  comparison  of  the  commands  to  which  he 
had  been  accustomed  he  might  be  called  in  that  situation,  as  the 
biographer  calls  him,  prlvalus. 
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and,  not  being  duly  supported,  he  was  overpowered,    sect. 

Others  engaged  with  him  found  personal  safety  by [ 

throwing  themselves  into  the  sea.  Thinking  this  an 
example  at  all  risk  to  be  discountenanced,  Chabrias 
refused  to  quit  his  ship,  and  fell  fighting.  The  loss 
of  the  Athenians,  beyond  the  valuable  life  of  Chabrias, 
appears  not  to  have  been  great ;  but  the  enterprise 
wholly  failed ;  and,  in  the  course  of  that  year,  nothing 
farther  of  importance  was  attempted. 

It  may  be  gathered  from  scattered  information, 
regular  history  for  this  period  failing,  that  the  loss 
of  Chabrias  to  the  republic,  in  its  existing  circum- 
stances, was  as  great  as  that  of  one  man  could  easily 
be."  The  Roman  biographer  seems  justly  to  rank 
him  among  the  first  characters  that  Greece  had  pro- 
duced. Aristotle  has  left  an  anecdote  indicating  the  Anstot. 
exalted  estimation  in  which  he  was  held,  and  which  ^^lo. 

'■*  Diodorus  has  related  the  death  of  Chabrias  among  events 
of  the  first  year  of  the  Confederate  war,  01.  105.  3.  but  this  is 
hardly  to  be  reconciled  with  what  the  contemporary  orator  has 
left  concerning  the  transactions  of  Chabrias  in  Thrace.  [^3Ir. 
Clinton  places  the  death  of  Chabrias  B.C.  357.  without  question.] 
Indeed  Diodorus  seems  often,  in  reporting  matters  summarily, 
to  have  gone  on  beyond  the  year  of  which  he  was  particularly 
treating.  Thus  we  shall  shortly  find  him,  in  regard  to  the  siege 
of  Methone,  stating  its  beginning  perhaps  in  the  proper  place, 
but  proceeding  immediately  to  relate  its  conclusion,  which  pro- 
bably did  not  happen  till  the  next  year,  when  he  again  relates 
the  same  story  more  circumstantially.  For  all  such  matters  I 
miss,  in  this  part  of  the  history,  ray  valuable  assistant  for  them 
in  the  former  part,  Henry  Dodwell.  Reiske's  gleanings  of  chro- 
nology are  little  satisfactory:  Congessi  hunc indicem,  he  savs,  ex 
observatis  Schotli,  Sf  Corsi/iii,  <5'  Taylorl,  in  schedis.  Universe 
prannonendnm  duco  nos  ires  auctores  interdum  in  annis  discre- 
pare;  aliiseademevenia  vetustiora  anno,  aliis  junior  a  facientibus. 
Observing  then  that  the  Attic  year  began  at  midsummer,  he 
says  justly,  those  writers  may  seem  to  differ  by  a  year  when 
they  really  tliffer  only  by  a  month. 
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CHAP,    yet  had  not  secured  him  against  a  criminal  prosecution. 

'_  Even  Demosthenes  has  been  led  to  high  eulogy  of 

him;  and  it  is  remarkable  that,  in  an  age  of  such 
licentiousness,  and  such  violence  of  party-spirit,  de- 
traction of  him  is  found  from  none;  while  of  Chares, 
whose  associate  and  advocate  Demosthenes  afterward 
became,  no  good  remains  reported  even  by  his  own 
party.  Favorite  as  he  was  of  the  multitude,  and 
always  the  most  eminent  military  man  of  the  high 
democratical  party,  yet  we  find  him  vehemently 
decried  by  those  later  writers  who  have  favored  that 
party;  while  his  opponents,  not  Chabrias  only,  but 
Timotheus  and  Iphicrates  also,  have  received  from 
them  large  eulogy.  It  is  to  the  candor  of  Xenophon 
that  the  character  of  Chares  is  indebted  for  refutation 
of  the  sarcasm,  which  Plutarch  has  not  scrupled  to 
attribute  to  Timotheus,  '  that  Chares  was  fit  only  to 
ch.  28. s.  3.  *  be  a  baggage-carrier.*  Xenophon  describes  him,  in 
of  this  Hist,  j^.^  service  in  Peloponnesus  during  the  Theban  war, 
an  active,  enterprising,  brave,  and  able  officer.  Less 
equal  to  greater  commands,  he  was  nevertheless,  ac- 
cording to  the  observation  of  a  contemporary  writer, 
Theopomp.  more  made  for  the  times  than  his  more  virtuous  and 
ri2^c.T  higher-gifted  opponents.  It  was  probably  not  a 
discovery  peculiar  to  Chares  that^  in  the  Athenian 
service,  real  merit  little  found  its  just  reward  or 
credit:  but  he,  less  than  most  others,  scrupled  to 
take  advantage  of  the  vices  of  the  Athenian  govern- 
ment ;  careless  of  the  duties  of  command,  indulging 
himself  to  excess  in  the  gratifications  it  might  furnish, 
and  diligent  principally  in  watching  and  flattering 
the  fancies  and  passions  of  the  people.  In  figure,  in 
bodily  strength,  and  in  speciousness  of  conversation, 
supported  by  boldness  of  manner,  he  confessedly 
excelled.     Confident  thus  in  his  power  to  maintain 
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popular  favor,  he  even  made  a  parade  of  luxury,    sect. 

carrying  about  with  him,  on  foreign  command,  a  train 

of  musicians,  dancers,  and  harlots.  Public  money 
and  private  fortune  he  spent  freely  together  on  the 
ministers  of  his  pleasures  and  those  supporters  of  his 
conduct,  the  leading  orators,  framers  of  decrees,  and 
all  who  gave  their  time  to  their  courts  of  justice. 
Thus  not  only  he  obviated  resentment  of  his  profligacy, 
but  became  and  remained,  longer  perhaps  than  any 
other  since  the  great  Pericles,  the  most  popular  man 
in  Athens.  *  And  this,*  says  the  same  contemporary 
writer,  the  Chian  Theoporapus,  *  was  no  more  than 

*  fair;  for  just  so  the  Athenian  people  live  themselves. 

*  The  young  men  pass  their  time  in  hearing  music 

*  and  conversing  with  prostitutes :  the  elder  in  playing 

*  at  dice,  and  other  such  dissipation ;  and  the  people, 

*  whose  imperial  voice  disposes  of  the  public  money, 

*  require  more  for  public  banquets  and  distributions 

*  of  meat  than  remains  for  all  public  services.* 

With  such  claim  for  public  favor,  notwithstanding 
his  failure  at  Chios,  Chares  remained  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  republic's  forces.  Zeal  however  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  war  seems  to  have  become  less 
general,  and  exertion  in  consequence  deficient.  The 
allies  meanwhile  were  active.  In  the  next  spring,  b.  c.  356. 
while  Chares  had  only  sixty  ships,  they  put  to  sea  Dii)dft  ik 
with  a  hundred,  and  proceeded  to  offensive  opera-  ^  "LP^ 
tions.  The  islands  of  Imbrus  and  Lemnus  had  been 
allowed,  even  by  the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  to  remain 
under  the  dominion  of  Athens.  These  they  plun- 
dered, and  then  proceeded  against  Samos,  perhaps 
the  richest  of  the  republic's  remaining  tributaries. 
The  critical  circumstances  of  the  commonwealth  then 
either  produced  a  renewal  of  the  coalition,  or  gave  it 
new  vigor.     Iphicrates  and  Timotheus  consented  to 
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Corn.  Nep.  servc  witli  the  favorite  general  of  the  multitude.  If 
&  ipWcr.  t^6  Latin  biographer  should  be  trusted,  Menestheus, 
son  of  Iphicrates,  who  had  married  a  daughter  of 
Timotheus,  was  appointed  to  the  command,  and  the 
illustrious  veterans  embarked  with  him  only  to  assist 
with  their  advice.  It  appears  however  that  responsi- 
bility, and  of  course  effectual  command,  rested  with 
them.  Sixty  triremes,  rapidly  equipped,  were  hastened 
under  their  orders  to  join  the  fleet  of  equal  number 
under  Chares. 

The  fleet  of  the  allies  then  would  no  more  quit  the 
harbour  of  Samos,  but  lying  there  assisted  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  siege.  The  Athenian  commanders, 
judging  attack  upon  it  in  its  station  too  hazardous, 
sailed  for  the  Hellespont;  judging  that,  of  two  de- 
sirable events,  this  could  hardly  fail  to  produce  one: 
if  the  enemy  followed,  Samos  would  be  relieved ;  if 
they  remained,  Byzantium  might  be  assailed,  weak 
in  the  absence  of  its  principal  force  at  Samos.  The 
result  answered  expectation.  The  course  taken  by 
the  Athenian  fleet  was  no  sooner  ascertained  than 
alarm,  in  some  degree  pervading  the  allies,  was  among 
the  Byzantines  vehement;  and  it  was  quickly  re- 
solved by  all  to  postpone  the  begun  enterprise  against 
enemies  for  protection  of  friends. 

They  reached  the  Hellespont  before  the  Athenians 
had  entered  it,  but  found  them  in  a  situation  for- 
bidding the  passage.  It  happened  that  the  wind 
became  violent,  yet  not  contrary  to  their  course,  which 
they  resolved  at  all  hazards  to  pursue;  the  disturb- 
ance of  the  elements,  if  it  should  not  become  extreme, 
being  favorable  for  their  purpose  of  progress,  and 
adverse  for  that  of  the  enemy  to  prevent  it.  The 
storm  then  did  increase,  so  that  Iphicrates  and  Ti- 
motheus concurred  in  opinion,  that  the  danger  of 
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attempting  action  overbore  all  reasonable  hope  of  sect. 
advantage  from  it.  Chares  held,  or  affected  afterward  ' 
to  have  held,  a  contrary  opinion.  Action  however 
was  avoided,  and  the  enemy  passed  up  the  Hellespont, 
molested  only  by  the  storm.  The  project  against 
Byzantium  was  then  necessarily  abandoned,  but  relief 
of  Samos,  the  great  object  of  the  re-enforcement  re- 
cently sent  to  the  fleet,  was  fully  accomplished. 

Nevertheless  Chares,  thinking  the  opportunity 
favorable  for  ruining  his  colleagues,  whom  he  con- 
sidered as  his  rivals,  resolved  to  use  it.  In  his  letters 
to  the  sovereign  people,  he  averred  that  the  enemy's 
fleet  would  have  been  destroyed,  but  for  the  failure 
of  Iphicrates  and  Timotheus  in  their  obvious  duty. 
The  suspicious  and  irritable  multitude  was  inflamed: 
Timotheus  and  Iphicrates  were  recalled,  and  put  on 
trial  for  their  lives.  We  have  an  anecdote  from 
Aristotle  implying  the  conscious  integrity  of  Iphi- 
crates and  the  notorious  profligacy  of  his  opponent : 
'  My  speech,'  said  the  veteran  general,  whose  rheto-  Anstot. 
rical  talents  are  noticed  by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  ^^iq}'  ^' 

*  must  take  its  way  through  the  middle  of  the  actions  P^°"-  HaL 

*  of  Chares.*     But  when  a  party-purpose  was  to  be  p.  85. 
served,  calumny  of  every  kind  w  as  vented  by  the  ac- 
cusing orators,  with  licentiousness  of  which  a  con- 
ception can  be  gathered  only  from  perusal  of  their 
extant  works.     Aristophon,  who  conducted  the  pro- 
secution, averred  that  the  accused  generals  had  taken 
bribes  from  the  Chians  and  Rhodians.     We  find  it  Dinarch. 
asserted  by  a  later  orator  that  Timotheus  confessed  i^mMth. 
having  received  money  from  the  Lesbians.   He  would 
however  hardly  confess  a  dishonorable  transaction. 

It  was  ordinarily  incumbent  upon  Athenian  com- 
manders to  find  supplies  for  the  force  under  them, 
by  taking  money  wherever  it  could  be  obtained.  Such 
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CHAP,    courts  then  as  those  of  Athens  could  not  always  enter 
into  very  accurate  examination,  and  would  not  always 


require  the  most  regular  proof.  Bold  assertion  would 
suffice  to  excite  suspicion,  and  suspicion  often,  even 
where  party-views  did  not  warp,  would  suffice  to 
decide  the  vote.  Not  in  the  sovereign  assembly  only, 
but  in  the  courts  of  justice  also,  freedom  of  speech 
was  always  liable  to  be  overborne  by  the  turbulence 
of  party.  Against  such  injustice  Iphicrates  is  said 
to  have  provided  himself  in  a  way  which  the  licen- 
tiousness only  of  democracy  could  admit,  and  only 

Poiyaen.      t}jg  profligacy   of  democracy  could  in  any  degree 

9. 29.  justify.  Some  daring  youths,  whether  of  low  or  high 
rank  is  not  said,  but  known  favorers  of  his  cause, 
attended  the  trial  with  their  daggers  under  their 
cloaks,  which  they  managed  to  show  so  far  as  to 

Ch.  21,  s.  2.  intimidate  his  opponents.  The  same  measure  prac- 
'  tised,  as  formerly  observed,  under  the  tyranny  of 
the  Thirty,  may  very  possibly  have  been  repeated  in 
the  lawlessness  of  the  following  democratical  sove- 
reignty. But  in  attending  to  such  stories,  even  where 
the  fact  may  be  perfectly  credible,  we  must  guard 
against  the  coloring  which  may  be  given  by  a  con- 
temporary, through  party  interest  or  prejudice,  and 
by  a  late  writer  (and  it  is  from  a  very  late  writer 
among  the  ancients  that  the  story  in  question  comes) 
through  utter  inexperience  of  the  character  of  re- 
publican times.  The  result  of  the  trial  however 
affiards  some  presumption  in   favor  of  the    report. 

Corn.Nep.  Iphicratcs  was  acquitted;    while    Timotheus,   than 

V.  Iphicr.         \  •         1         11  1        ,  .         , 

&  Timoth.  whose  reputation  hardly  a  purer  has  been  transmitted 

de  kgTu      from  antiquity,  and  who,  if  the  averration  of  ^schines 

p.  247.       to  the  Athenian  people  was  not  exaggerated,  had  in 

the  course  of  his  long  services  added  to  the  republic's 

empire  seventy-five  cities  of  consequence  enough  to 
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be  represented  by  their  several  deputies  in  the  as-    sect. 


VI. 


sembly  of  the  allies,  was  condemned  in  a  fine  of 
nearly  twenty  thousand  pounds  sterling.  This  oper- 
ating as  a  decree  of  banishment  for  life,  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  an  honorable  elderhood  at  Chalcis 
in  Eubcea.^^ 

SECTION  VI. 

Deficient  supply  to  the  armament  under  Chares.  Irregular 
measure  of  the  armament.  Oration  of  Isocrates  on  peace. 
Peace  with  the  confederates. 

The  political  victory  of  Chares  was  for  the  moment  b.  0.366. 
decisive:  he  remained  sole  commander  of  the  gi'eat  [^^^^^.^j 

**  Diodorus  speaks  of  Timotheus  and  Iphicrates,  without  dis- 
crimination, as  condemned  to  pay  many  talents ;  not  specifying 
the  sum,  nor  mentioning  any  consequence.  But  the  acquittal 
of  Iphicrates,  positively  asserted  by  Nepos,  receives  confirmation 
from  Demosthenes  in  his  oration  against  Aristocrates,  so  far  at 
least  as  to  show  that  he  was  not  driven  into  banishment ;  and 
the  biographer's  account  is  farther  supported  by  the  contempo- 
rary orator,  Dinarchus,  who  mentions  the  amount  of  the  fine  on 
Timotheus.  Dinarch.  or,  adv.  Demosth.  p.  11.  t.  4.  or.  Gr.  ed. 
Reiske. 

[Mr.  Mitford  seems  to  make  the  trials  of  Iphicrates  and  Ti- 
motheus contemporaneous,  and  to  place  them  in  the  year  in 
which  the  transactions  occurred  that  gave  rise  to  the  prosecu- 
tions. INIr.  Clinton  has  thus  dated  the  events  of  this  period  of 
history : 

B.  C.  357-  Commencement  of  the  Social  War. — Death  of  Cha- 
brias. — Delphi  seized  by  the  Phocians. 

356.  Second   campaign    of  the  Social    War. — Birth  of 

Alexander. 

855.  Third  campaignofthe  Social  War. — Peace  concluded 

with  the  confederates  'about  midsummer.' — Trial 
and  acquittal  of  Iphicrates. 

354.   Trial  and  condemnation  of  Ti/notheus,  who,  accord- 

ing to  Mr.  Clinton's  computation,  must  have  died 

almost  immediately  after  his  retirement  to  Chalcis. 

See  Fasti  Hellen.  pp.  124—130.] 
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CHAP,    armament  on  the  Asiatic  station.     But  that  great 

XXXVI  » 

armament,  of  which  the  land  force  was  wholly  mer- 


cenary, wanted  great  funds  for  its  support ;  and  his 
friends  at  home  either  dared  not  ask  the  people  for 
supplies,  or  could  not  obtain  them.  He  was  there- 
fore to  find  them,  in  the  way  to  which  we  have  seen 
the  most  renowned  commanders  before  him  driven, 
often  to  the  great  interruption  of  the  public  service, 
by  exactions  from  any  states  weak  enough  to  be 
readily  compelled  to  pay  them,  or,  like  Athenodorus 
lately,  he  must  dismiss  his  forces.  But  those  allies, 
who  had  principally  supplied  former  commanders, 
were  now  the  enemy  to  contend  with  whom  the  sup- 
plies were  wanted ;  and  to  dismiss  his  forces  would 
have  been  to  ruin  at  once  the  public  service,  the 
power  of  his  party,  and  his  own  greatness. 

An    extraordinary  resource   happened   to   occur. 

The  satrap  of  lower  Phrygia  or  Bithynia,  Artabazus, 

whose  rebellion  against  the  king  of  Persia  Charide- 

Diod,  1. 16.  mus  had  assisted,   was  now  again  threatened  with 

c  22.  •  • 

overbearmg  numbers  marching  from  the  interior 
provinces.  Report  made  them  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand fighting  men.  Hopeless  of  resistance  with  any 
barbarian  force  he  could  collect,  Artabazus  saw  his 
only  safety  in  Grecian  troops,  could  he  obtain  them 
timely  in  sufficient  number.  Need  thus  pressing, 
his  offers  probably  were  high.  The  temptation  suf- 
ficed for  Chares,  who,  with  the  whole  armament 
placed  under  his  command  for  the  reduction  of  the 
rebellious  allies  of  the  Athenian  people,  went  to 
Bithynia  to  assist  Artabazus.  Demosthenes,  who 
became  afterward  the  leading  orator  of  the  party  of 
which  Chares  was  the  principal  military  character, 
bound  to  apologise  for  his  friend,  has  been  reduced 
to  plead  his  deficient  authority  over  those  he  was 
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appointed  to  command,  and  even  to  hazard  imputa-    sect. 
tion  against  the  Athenian  people.     In  the  failure  of 


remittances  from  home,  he  says,  it  was  impossible  to  p^*",**^ 
retain  the  unpaid  and  star\nng  troops;  they  would  p. 46. 
go  into  the  satrap's  service,  and  Chares  did  not  lead, 
but  was  led  by  them.     The  historian  Diodorus,  fol- 
lowing probably  some  elder  writer,  calls  it  a  very 
irregular  measure.'^     Chares  however  did  not  disap- 
point the  satrap's  hope  or  his  own.     The  royal  army  Diod. 
was  defeated ;  and  the  amount  of  reward  for  the  Th^p«np. 
important  service  enabled  him  to  conciliate  so  many  1^{^^oq\ 
orators,  and  so  to  gratify  the  Athenian  people  with 
sacrificial  suppers,  that  he  obtained,  not  pardon,  but 
approbation  and  applause. 

In  this  extraordinary  state  for  a  government  to 
exist  in,  alarm  arose  for  all  Greece,  but  especially 
for  Athens.  Report  came  that  great  naval  preparation 
was  making  by  the  Persian  government  in  the  har- 
bours of  Phenicia.  The  purpose  was  not  declared, 
but  it  was  said  that  the  great  king,  incensed  at  the 
support  given  to  rebellion  in  his  dominion  by  Cha- 
ridemus,  but  more  especially  afterward  by  Chares, 
would  send  his  Phenician  fleet  of  three  hundred  ships 
of  war  to  assist  the  revolted  allies  of  Athens  against 
their  oppressors,  and  revenge  the  Persian  name  for 
the  defeats  formerly  suffered  from  Athenian  arms. 

Under  this  disadvantageous  impression  negotiation  isocr.  de 
was  opened  with  the  hostile  confederates,  who  seem  p,^. 
to  have  made  no  difl&culty  of  entering  into  treaty. 
Ministers  from  their  several  states  came  to  Athens,  p.  17& 
and  a  decree  of  the  Athenian  people  authorized  ne- 
gotiation with  them.     All  the  better  men  of  the  re- 
public, and  men  of  property  in  general,  desired  to 

'®   irpds£i  Trapa€d\y . 

VOL.  VI.  Q 
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CHAP,    use  opportunity,  thus  far  opened,  for  making  peace 
'  with  all  powers  with  whom  the  republic  was  at  war, 
and  putting  an  end  to  the  system  of  war  and  troubles. 
But  Chares  and  the  orators  his  associates  had  acquired 
such  command  over  the  many  that  none  in  opposition 
to  them  could  speak  in  the  general  assembly.     Dis- 
isocr.  de     approving  voices,  and  the  tumult  of  overbearing  num- 
p.  168. 172.  bers,  prevented  their  being  heard.    Thus  denied  their 
^  ^^^'       right  of  addressing  the  sovereign  assembly  in  the  way 
which  the  constitution  prescribed,  the  peaceful  re- 
curred to  the  resource,  with  us  so  familiar,  of  circu- 
lating their  opinions  and  arguments  among  the  public 
Ch.  4.  s.  3.  by  pamphlets.    In  earlier  times,  as  we  have  formerly 
ch.  fi.^s.^i.  seen,  when  writing  and  reading  were  less  familiar, 
\r^      poetry  was  commonly  used  for  such  purposes.    Now 
of  this  Hist,  the  form  of  an  oration,  such  as  might  be  spoken  from 
the  bema,  was  preferred ;  and  Isocrates  in  this  crisis 
published  his  oration  entitled  *  On  Peace;*  one  of 
the  most  interesting  for  its  matter,  as  it  is  also  one  of 
the  most  ingeniously  composed,  and  most  exquisitely 
wrought  and  finished,  of  any  remaining  from  him." 
In  this  publication,  managing  argument  with  much 
art  and  delicacy,  and  introducing  public  facts  to  sup- 
port it,  he  proceeds  by  degrees  to  strong  imputation 
against  those  whom  he  describes  only  as  having  pos- 
session of  the  public  ear  and  the  direction  of  the 
affairs  of  the  commonwealth.     Bad  men  he  calls  all ; 
notorious    drunkenness   he   mentions  of  some,  and 
peculation  he  repeatedly  imputes  to  them  generally. 
isocr.  dc     '  Ruin,'  he  says,    '  must  come  upon  the  common- 

Pace, 


p.  178. 


"  The  oration  on  peace  has  been  a  favorite  of  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus,  who  has  chosen  it  for  exemplification  of  the 
author's  powers  and  best  manner  in  political  discourse,  in  pre- 
ference to  the  more  artificially  adorned  compositions  of  his  earlier 
age. 
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wealth,  if  counsellors  and  measures  are  not  changed,    sect 


VI. 


'  The  decree  just  made,  concerning  peace,  will  avail 

*  nothing,  unless  a  general  reformation  follow.   Peace 

*  should  be  made,  not  with  the  Chians,  llhodians, 

*  Coans,  and  Byzantines  only,  but  with  all  mankind; 

*  and  not  upon  the  terms  now  offered  for  your  con- 

*  sideration,  but  upon  the  liberal  principle  formerly 
'  established  by  the  king  and  the  Lacedaemonians,' 
(in  the  convention  commonly  called  the  peace  of  Ant- 
alcidas,)  *  requiring  that  all  Grecian  states  should  be 

*  independent,  and  garrisons  of  the  troops  of  other 

*  states  allowed  nowhere.     Not  justice  only,  but  the  isocr.  de 

*  republic's  interest   requires  it.     Were  we  just  to  p.  i84. 

*  others,  we  should   neither  have  war  with   Kerso- 

*  bleptes  for   the   Chersonese,  nor  with  Philip  for 

*  Amphipolis;  but  seeing  us  never  contented  with 

*  what  we  possess,  continually  grasping  at  what  does 
'  not  belong  to  us,  they  are  reasonably  fearful  of  such 

*  neighbours.     Opportunity  is  abundantly  open  for 

*  increasing  the  power  and  w^ealth  of  the  republic  in 

*  better  ways.  Colonies  might  in  many  parts  be 
'  established,  as  many  have  been,  without  injury  to 

*  any ;  and  this  would  more  become  those  ambitious 

*  of  being  esteemed  the  first  people  of  Greece,  than 

*  what  now  is  the  favorite  purpose,  to  be  eminent  by 

*  making  continual  war  with  hired  troops.     Far  from 

*  such  extravagance,  it  should  be  our  care  not  only  P-  i^o. 

*  to  make  peace,  but  to  maintain  it.     But  this  will 

*  never  be  till  we  are  persuaded  that  quiet  is  more 

*  profitable  than  disturbance,  justice  than  injustice, 

*  the  care  of  our  own  than  grasping  at  what  belongs 

*  to  others.     Of  these  matters  nevertheless  none  of 

*  your  orators  has  ever  dared  to  speak  to  you,  while, 
'  on  the  contrary,  some  have  not  scrupled  to  contend 

*  that,  though  injustice  may  be  shameful,  yet  it  is  p.  i9o. 

(i2 
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CHAP.    *  profitable,  and  even  necessary;  that   uprightness, 

. 1  '  honorable  indeed,   is   however  a   starving  virtue, 

'  beneficial  to  others  rather  than  to  its  owner.     It 

*  were  easy  to  show  such  arguments  as  false  as  they 

*  are  disgraceful.**^ 

p^'  ^^         *  '^^^  popular  passion  now  is  to  command  all  the 

p.  198.       *  world,  and  yet  avoid  arms ;  committing  the  honor 

'  and  safety  of  the  republic  to  vagabonds,  deserters, 

*  runaways  for  all  crimes,  ready  always  to  leave  our 

*  service  for  better  pay  in  any  other.     Hence  we  are 

*  obliged  to  indulge  such  miscreants  as  if  they  were 

*  our  children.     If  complaint  comes  to  us  against 

*  them  of  rapine,  violence,  every  kind  of  disorder, 

*  not  only  we  do  not  resent  their  misconduct,  but 
p. 200.       *  rather  seem  amused  with  it;  and,  while  in  want, 

*  many  among  us,   of  daily  necessaries,  we  oppress 

*  our  allies  with  exaction  of  tribute  to  pay  these  com- 

*  mon  enemies  of  mankind.     Those  of  our  forefathers 

*  who  made  themselves  most  obnoxious  by  their  am- 

*  bition  went  to  war  however  with  a  treasury  able  to 

*  support  it,  and  they  carried  arms  themselves;  but 

*  you,  poor  as  you  are,  and  numerous  as  you  are,  will, 

*  like  the  great  king,  have  your  hired  armies.    They, 

*  when  they  sent  out  a  fleet,  employed  foreigners  and 

*  slaves  to  pull  the  oar,  and  themselves  took  shield 
'  and  spear;  but  now  those  who  aspire  to  be  lords 

*  of  Greece  go  ashore  in  foreign  parts  in  the  garb  of 

*  galley-rowers,  '^  while  the  vagabonds,  whom  I  have 

*  described,  bear  the  honors  of  the  panoply.* 

18  We  shall  however  in  the  sequel  find  Demosthenes  avowing 
these  maxims. 

^^'YirripEaioy  ixovreg — remum  in  manibus  habentes.  Auger. 
This  seems  the  bold  guess  of  a  Parisian,  the  idea  gained  from 
the  wherries  on  the  Seine.  Had  Auger  ever  been  at  Marseilles, 
such  a  notion  would  surely  have  been  corrected.     The  iincer-. 
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Tlie  orator  adverts  afterward  to  the  pains  taken  to  isocr  de 
persuade  the  people  that  the  desire  of  peace  marked  p.^o2_ 
a  disposition  to  oligarchy,  while  the  promoters  of  war  2^^- 
were  all  sure  friends  of  democracy;  to  the  unsteadi- 
ness of  administration  and  frequency  of  contradictory 
measures;   to   the   carelessness   and  profusion  with 
which  the  rights  of  the  city  were  given  to  strangers ; 
to  the  neglect  of  the  important  law,  making  it  death 
to  give  money  for  votes  to  obtain  offices,  so  that  the 
most  important  situation  in  the  commonwealth,  that 
of  general,  on  which  rested  not  only  the  supreme  mili- 
tary command,  but  the  principal  direction  of  execu- 
tive government,  was  obtained  by  the  most  notorious 
bribery;  to  the  departure  from  ancient  practice  in 
electing  to  that  exalted  office  men  incapable  of  speak- 
ing from  the  bema,  and  dependent  upon  professed  • 
orators  to  communicate  with  the  sovereign  assembly 
for  them.     *  It  may  be  asked,'  he  proceeds  to  ob- 
serve, *  *  How,  with  all  this  mismanagement,  do  we 

*  *  exist?  How  is  it  that  we  are  inferior  to  no  Grecian 

*  *  state  in  power?*    I  answer,  because  our  adversaries 

*  are  no  wiser  than  ourselves.     They  make  allies  for 

*  us  by  their  tyranny,  as  we  for  them  by  ours;   and 

*  so  we  are  balanced.' 

The  most  difficult  subject,  yet  that  on  which  he 
laid  principal  stress,  was  the  tyrannical  empire  which 
the  Athenians  asserted  over  the  ^gean;  requiring, 
from  every  island  and  every  shore,  tribute  for  per- 
mission to  sail  on  the  business  of  commerce  without 
interruption  from  the  Athenian  fleets  maintained  for 
the  purpose  of  such  interruption.  This  he  insisted 
ought  wholly  to  be  abandoned ;  not  only  as  the  in- 
justice was  glaring,  but  as  the  object  was  neither 

tainty  of  the  meaning  of  the  term  virripimov  has  been  noticed  in 
a  former  note. 
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CHAP,    attainable  nor  desirable;  and  this  he  proceeded  to 

XXXVI. 

show  by  arguments  supported  by  reference   to   all 


past  experience  both  of  their  own  and  of  the  Lace- 
daemonian government. 

Drawing  toward  his  conclusion,  he  spoke  more  at 

large  of  those   actually  holding  popular  favor,  and 

isocr.  de     directing  the  republic's  affairs.     '  Pericles/  he  said, 

p.  254.       *  took  the  administration  when  the  constitution  was 

*  already  injured  considerably,  yet  he  used  his  power 

*  in  no  degree  for  his  private  profit;  but,  on   the 

*  contrary,  leaving  his  own  estate,  at  his  death,  less 

*  than  he  received  it  from  his  father,  he  carried  into 

*  the  public  treasury  eight  thousand  talents  (nearly 

*  two  millions  sterling)  exclusively  of  the  dedications 

*  and  sacred  money.     But  these  men  so  differ  from 
*            *  him  that  while  they  dare  tell  you  their  care  of  the 

*  public  interest  is  such  as  to  prevent  all  attention  to 

*  their  own,  we  see  those  neglected  affairs  of  their 

*  own  so  improving  as  formerly  they  would  not  have 

*  ventured  to  pray  the  gods  for :  while  we,  for  whom 
p. 252. 264.  *  they  profess  so  much  care,  are  faring  worse  than 

'  the  people  of  many  states  under  oligarchal  govern- 

*  ment.     None  live  in  any  ease,  but  the  whole  city 

*  abounds  with    complaint:   some  being  obliged   to 

*  declare  publicly  their  poverty  and  wants;  some 
'  lamenting  them  among  their  friends ;  all,  who  have 
'  anything,  feeling  the  pressure  of  troublesome  duties, 
'  expensive  offices,  requisitions  for  contribution  to 

*  the  treasury,  or  demands  for  change  of  property; 
'  altogether  bringing  so  many  evils  that  those  of  some 

*  estate  live  more  uncomfortably  than  those  in  abso- 

*  lute  poverty. 

p.  256.  *  I  wonder  then  you  cannot  see  that  there  is  no 

*  race  of  men  more  evil-minded  toward  the  people 

*  than  ill-principled  orators  and  demagogues.     It  is 
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*  for  their  interest  that,  in  addition  to  other  evils,  sect. 

.                        .  VI. 

*  you  should  be  scanty  even  of  daily  necessaries.  For 


*  they  observe  that  those  who  are  able  to  live  upon 

*  their  own  are  attached  to  the  republic,  and  look  to 

*  better  men  for  advice  on  its  concerns ;  but  those 

*  who  depend  for  their  livelihood  upon  the  pay  of 

*  juries,  and  general  assemblies,  and  emoluments  in 

*  whatever  way  thence  arising,  are  compelled  by  want 

*  to  look  up  to  them,  and  are  always  ready  to  thank 

*  them  for  the  accusations,  prosecutions,  sycophancies 

*  of  every  kind,  which  they  put  forward.    They  would 

*  therefore  gladly  see  all  the  citizens  in  that  penuiy 

*  through  which  themselves  are  powerful.     And  of 

*  this  you  have  the  most  evident  demonstration ;  for 

*  you  see  all  their  measures  directed,  not  to  provide 

*  an  independent   livelihood  for  the  needy,  but  to 

*  bring  all,  who  possess  anything,  to  one  level   of 

*  want.' 

He  finishes  then  with  summing  up  his  advice  for 
mending  the  evil  state  of  things  j  reducing  it  to  two 
points :  *  First,*  be  says,  '  with  regard  to  government  isocr.  de 

*  at  home,  we  must  take  such  men  for  advisers  on  _^^ 

*  public  aiFairs  as  we  should  desire  for  our  private 

*  concerns ;  we   must   cease   to   reckon    sycophants 

*  friends  of  the  people,  and  men  of  worth  friends  of 

*  oligarchy.     Then,  for  foreign  interests,  we  must 

*  treat  allies  as  friends,  and  not,  while  we  give  them 

*  independency  in  words,  permit  our  generals,  in  fact, 

*  to  use  them  as  they  please ;  knowing  as  we  may 

*  now  from  experience  that,  though  we  are  stronger 

*  than  any  one  state  among  them,  we  are  weaker  than 

*  all  united.     We  should  show  our  equal  aversion  to 

*  all  tyrannical  power:  we  should  imitate  and  emulate 

*  the  regal  authority  of  Lacedaemon ;  where  the  kings 

*  are  more  restrained  from  committing  injury  than 
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CHAP.    *  any  private  persons,  yet  so  honored  that  those  who 
1  *  in  battle  show  any  unreadiness  in  their  defence  to 

*  lose  their  lives  are  subjected  to  greater  ignominy 

*  than  those  who  quit  their  ranks  and  abandon  their 

*  shields.    Such  is  the  supremacy  that  it  should  be  our 

*  ambition  to  obtain  among  the  Greeks:  and  it  might 

*  be  ours,  would  we  show  that  our  power  is  directed, 

*  not  to  their  subjection,  but  to  their  preservation.' 

This  picture  of  the  party  of  Chares  is  from  an  ad- 
versary, but  a  most  respectable  adversary:  checked 
also  by  the  irritable  jealousy  of  the  sovereign  people 
whom  he  was  addressing;  and  it  is  contradicted  by 
nothing,  but  on  the  contrary  supported  by  every- 
thing, remaining  from  antiquity,  though  far  most 
remains  from  those  partial  to  the  opposite,  as  more 
the  democratical  cause.  This  appeal  to  the  reason 
of  the  Athenian  people  seems  to  have  had  consider- 
able effect,  but  it  was  very  far  from  completely  suc- 
cessful. The  party  of  Chares,  that  they  might  not 
be  compelled  to  treat,  as  the  other  party  desired, 
with  all  those  with  whom  the  commonwealth  was  at 
war,  and  thus  abandon  their  system,  hastened  to  make 
peace  with  the  confederates.  Arrangement  clearly 
would  have  been  readier,  friendly  connexion  and 
confederacy  might  more  easily  have  been  restored, 
could  those  have  had  the  direction  on  the  part  of 
Athens  who  had  always  shown  themselves  adverse 
to  the  tyrannical  system  which  had  occasioned  the 
war.  With  those  of  the  political  principles  publicly 
avowed  by  the  orators  of  the  party  of  Chares,  the 
allies  would  of  course  treat  with  diffidence,  and  not 
readily  engage  in  any  new  alliance. 

Accordingly  the  terms  were,  for  Athens,  very  dis- 
advantageous and  even  degrading.  Every  object  for 
which  the  war  had  been  undertaken  was  abandoned. 
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The  claim  of  the  Athenian  people,  equally  to  mili-     sect. 
tary  command  over  the  forces,  and  to  political  au- 


thority over  the  states  of  Rhodes,  Cos,  Chios,  and 
Byzantium,  was  abandoned.  Ships  were  no  more  to 
be  required  from  them  to  swell  the  Athenian  fleets, 
nor  pecuniary  compositions  instead.  The  Athenian 
tribute-gathering  squadrons  were  no  more  to  visit 
their  ports,  nor  were  their  subjects  any  longer  to  be 
liable  to  the  intolerable  inconvenience  of  being  sum- 
moned to  the  courts  of  Athens  by  others,  or  necessi- 
tated to  go  thither  to  solicit  justice  for  themselves. 
Nor  does  it  appear  that,  in  return  for  so  complete  a 
renunciation  of  long  exercised  despotism,  together 
with,  what  was  far  more  important,  the  revenue  which 
so  contributed  to  the  power  of  the  imperial  republic, 
anything  was  conceded  by  the  allies.  Demosthenes,  Demosth. 
afterward  apologizing  for  the  conduct  of  his  friends  ^^^  ^^°^' 
on  this  occasion,  has  admitted  that  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  were  not  what  the  republic  might  have  ex- 
pected; but  he  says,  the  blame  was  due  to  those  who 
terrified  the  people  into  acceptance  of  them,  by  spread- 
ing the  alarm,  which  he  asserts  to  have  been  un- 
founded, of  war  threatened  from  Persia.  The  suc- 
cess nevertheless  of  the  party  of  Chares  in  their 
principal  purposes  was  complete.  Not  only  they  ob- 
viated treaty  for  peace  with  Macedonia,  with  Thrace, 
with  Thebes,  with  any  except  the  revolted  allies,  but 
they  so  held  their  influence  that  they  could  soon 
engage  the  republic  to  pursue  the  purpose,  to  which 
Isocrates  so  energetically  objected,  of  conquest  with 
mercenary  armies.  But  circumstances  meanwhile  oc- 
curred, deeply  involving  the  interest  of  all  Greece, 
to  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  some  attention, 
previously  to  proceeding  with  the  particular  history 
of  Athens. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

Affairs  of  Greece  during  the  first  period  of  the 
contest  for  possession  of  the  temple  arid  treasury 
of  Delphi ^  called  the  Phocian  or  the  Sacred  war, 

SECTION  I. 

Persevering  ambition  of  the  leading  Grecian  republics.  Circum- 
stances of  the  council  of  Amphictyons.  Summary  history  of 
Phocis.  Ancient  sacred  wars.  Regulation  of  the  council  of 
Amphictyons  by  Solon  :  treasure  deposited  by  Croesus  king  of 
Lydia.  Subjectioii  of  Delphi  to  Lacedcemon,  and  depression 
of  the  Amphictyonic  authority. 

CHAP.  While  the  Athenians  were  prosecuting  schemes 
XXXVII.  of  ambition  and  avarice  wherever,  among  the  Grecian 
republics  and  beyond  them,  their  naval  strength 
might  avail,  neither  the  Thebans  nor  the  Lacedse- 
monians  had  abandoned  their  pretensions  to  an  im- 
perial authority  over  the  land  force,  and  a  supremacy 
in  the  general  councils  of  all  the  states  of  the  nation. 
Much  asa  superintending  power,  under  just  regulation, 
was  wanted,  and  beneficial,  even  with  very  defective 
regulation,  as  it  had  sometimes  been,  yet  the  continued 
contest  for  it  teemed  with  evil  for  almost  every  state, 
and  could  hardly  fail,  in  the  end,  to  ruin  the  inde- 
B.c.  355.  pendency  of  all.  Hence,  in  the  next  year  after  that 
SeeR223 1  ^"  which  the  Athenians  made  peace  with  their  re- 
volted allies,  a  new  war,  originating  with  a  people 
hitherto  of  little  name,  quickly  involved  all  the 
European  continental  republics,  and  led  to  conse- 
quences most  momentous,  not  for  Greece  only,  but 
for  the  whole  civilized  world. 
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Among  circumstances  of  very  early  Grecian  history  Ch.3.8.3. 
the  council  of  Amphictyons  has  formerly  occurred  °    '*   " 
for  notice;  but  from  the  Sacred  war,  in  which  the 
great  Athenian   legislator  Solon  commanded    that  ch.  5.  s.  5. 
called  the  army  of  the  god,  to  the  period  at  which  ° 
we  are  arrived,  scarcely  any  mention  of  it  is  found 
among  ancient  writers.     Occurrences  now  brought 
it  forward  to  a  new  or  revived  importance ;  whence 
a  view  of  its  history,  such  as  among  the  very  deficient 
memorials  remaining  maybe  obtained,  will  be  neces- 
sary for  elucidation  of  the  following  general  history 
of  the  nation. 

The  principal  inforaiation  extant  on  the  subject  is 
contained  in  an  oration  of  ^schines,  who,  as  repre- 
sentative of  Athens,  was  a  member  of  the  council  at 
the  time  of  its  revived  eminence.     The  very  detail 
however,  which  the  orator  thought  necessary  to  lay 
before  the  assembled  Athenian  people  concerning  it, 
is  among  indications  of  the  obscurity  and  disregard 
into  which  it  had  fallen.     Its  histoiy,  and  even  its 
constitution,  though  the  Athenian  people  had  always 
the  right  of  representation  in  it,  were  at  that  time, 
in  Athens,  it  appears,  little  generally  known.     The 
orator  informs  the  assembly  that  the  Amphictyonic 
people,  whose  cities  participated  in  the  right  of  re- 
presentation in  the  council,  were  twelve  nations  or 
races.      Of  the  twelve  names,  which  he  certainly 
proposed  to  give,  one  has  been  lost  from  the  extant 
copies  of  his  works.      The  eleven  mentioned  are, 
Thessalians,  Boeotians,    Dorians,    lonians",    Perrhae- 
bians,  Magnetes,  Locrians,  QEtEeans,  Phthiots,  Ma- 
lians,  Phocians.     But  two  other   differing  lists  are 
extant :  one,  from  Pausanias,  has  twelve  names ;  two 
of  which,  Dolopians  and  iEnians,  are  not  mentioned 
by  yEschines:    the  other,   from   Harpocration,  has 
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CHAP,    only  ten ;  and  one  of  these,  the  Achaean,  is  found  in 

'_  neither  of  the  others.     The  list  of  ^schines  will 

carry  most  authority  for  things  as  they  stood  in  his 
age.     But  it  seems  probable  that  instances  of  de- 
priving an  Amphictyonic  people  of  its  Amphictyonic 
rights,  and  giving  them  to  others  not  of  the  Amphic- 
tyonic association,   occurred  in  different  ages,  and 
warranted  the  example  which  occurs  for  our  notice  in 
the  sequel.     Possibly  also,  in  the  different  catalogues, 
the  same  people  may  be  designated  under  different 
names,  or  two  races  may  be  included  under  one 
name.     Very  anciently,  we  are  assured,  the  Ionian 
of  this  Hist,  name  was  very  widely  applied,  if  not  even  as  exten- 
sively as  afterward  the  Hellenic;  and  in  Homer's 
time  the  Achaean  had  very  wide  prevalence.     But 
far  more  important  than  any  difference  in  these  ca- 
talogues is  their  agreement  in  one  remarkable  point, 
the  prevalence   of  Thessalian  interest,  indicated  in 
all.     Every  name,  in  each  catalogue,  the  Locrian  and 
Phocian  only  excepted,  is  of  people  seated,  or  deriving 
their  origin  from  those  seated,  on  the  Thessalian  side 
of  ThermopyltT.      For  the  lonians,    Dorians,   and 
Boeotians,  though  the  celebrity  of  those  names  was 
Ch.5.s.  1.   acquired  in  settlements  to  the  southward,  were,  ac- 
ist.  j,Qj.jjjjg  ^Q  ^}jg  geographer,  all  emigrants  from  Thes- 
saly ;  and  the  Achsean  name  always  remained  among 
the  Thessalian  people.     Hence  it  appears  that  the 
distribution  of  the  right  to  a  seat  in  the  council  of 
Amphictyons  had  been  originally  accommodated  to 
the  extent  only  of  that  territory  over  which,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  thus  not  lightly  confirmed,  the  sons 
of  Deucalion,  king  of  Thessaly,  reigned;  and  that 
this  distribution,   whether  always  subsisting    or   at 
whatever  time  restored,  was  standing,  little  if  at  all 
altered,  in  the  time  of  ^schines. 
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We  inquire  in  vain  what  were  the  regulations  strab.i.y. 
made  by  Acrisius  king  of  Argos,  on  which,  according  ^ 
to  Strabo,  the  constitution  of  the  assembly  at  one 
time  rested.  But  a  king  of  Argos,  interfering  with 
power  enough  to  make  essential  regulations,  would 
hardly  have  failed  to  provide  that,  during  his  time 
at  least,  or  during  the  permanence  of  his  power  there, 
more  of  a  balance  against  Thessaly  should  rest  in 
the  southern,  and  especially  the  Peloponnesian  states. 
From  Homer,  as  formerly  observed,  notice  of  the 
Amphictyons  fails :  whence  it  seems  probable  that 
the  power  of  the  council  sunk,  at  least  in  southern 
Greece,  with  the  expulsion  of  the  princes  of  the 
Persian  line ;  and  that,  under  Pelops  and  his  posterity, 
it  was  insignificant,  or  limited,  as  in  its  original  con- 
stitution, to  the  affairs  of  the  northern  states,  formerly 
members  of  the  Thessalian  kingdom.  The  Dorians 
however,  who,  under  the  Heraclidae,  expelled  the 
Pelopidean  princes,  carried  with  them  into  their  new 
settlements  the  claim  to  be  an  Amphictyonic  people. 
But  the  wars,  quickly  ensuing  among  themselves,  and 
rarely  intennitted,  left  them  little  leisure  or  means 
for  interfering  with  much  effect  in  an  assembly  of 
states  on  the  border  of  Thessaly;  while  the  northern 
people,  holding  the  principal  sway  in  the  Amphicty- 
onic council,  might  equally  be  impotent,  or  careless, 
to  interfere  in  quarrels  which  little  disturbed  any 
beyond  the  bounds  of  Peloponnesus.  Thus,  though 
all  the  Peloponnesian  Dorians  always  maintained  their 
claim  to  Amphictyonic  rights,  yet  the  patronage  of 
the  assembly  would  revert  to  the  Thessalians  the 

more  readily  as  Iphitus  king  of  Elis,  to  supply  its  ^^j'- 3- s- 4. 
T  n  '  in-        1  •        •  •  1     of ^s  Hist, 

dehcient  means  or  dencient  disposition  to  answer  the 

pui*poses  of  its  institution  within  the  peninsula,  esta- 
blished the  Olympian  meeting  there. 
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Herod.  1. 8.  It  appears  indeed- enough,  in  the  scanty  documents 
Xen.  Anab.  of  Thcssalian  history  scattered  among  ancient  writers, 
!ktch"d'e  *^^^  ^^^  Amphictyonic  council  was  far  from  equal  to 
Cor.  its  office:  even  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 

1. 10.  c.  1.  its  session,  even  among  the  Thessalians  themselves, 
it  could  not  prevent  wars,  nor  humanize  the  virulent 
and  destructive  spirit  of  Grecian  hostility.  Never- 
theless it  will  not  follow  that,  because  many  and 
great  evils  escaped  or  overbore  its  preventing  power, 
it  therefore  prevented  none.  Benefits  to  mankind, 
we  have  had  occasion  to  observe,  far  less  than  troubles, 
engage  the  notice  of  recorders  of  events.  What 
benefits,  unnoticed  by  historians,  may  have  resulted 
from  the  Amphictyonic  institution,  may  perhaps  best 
be  conjectured  from  a  view  of  the  evils  of  which  report 
has  reached  us,  when  no  superintending  power  has 
interfered  with  the  animosities  arising  among  the 
unnumbered  little  self-governed  states  of  Greece. 

In  the  more  powerful  and  eminent  republics,  even 
those  called  imperial,  through  deficient  administration 
of  law,  frequent  sedition,  and  danger  almost  unceasing 
from  foreign  enemies,  we  have  seen  the  safety  and 
quiet  of  private  life  always  highly  precarious;  and 
yet,  wherever  we  catch  any  light  on  the  smaller  and 
obscurer  states,  we  discover  only  greater  uncertainty, 
and  generally  an  uneasier  lot.  The  province  of 
Phocis,  bordering  Boeotia  on  the  west,  was  a  moun- 
tainous country,  comprising  the  southern  part  of  the 
lofty  and  craggy  range  of  Parnassus,  with  its  rugged 
appendages ;  itself  a  branch  from  the  vast  mass  of 
mountains,  CEta,  Othrys,  and  of  various  other  names, 
on  the  confines  of  Thessaiy  and  Epirus.  One  small 
plain,  called  sometimes  Crissa^an,  sometimes  Cir- 
rha;an,  bordering  on  the  bay,  was  of  renowned  fertility, 
but  of  extent  scarcely  six  miles  square.     Through 
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the  rest  of  the  country,  cultivation  and  population    sect. 
were  confined  to  narrow  dales  with  each  its  torrent        ' 
stream,  and  each  its  town ;  so  enclosed  by  mountain- 
crags  that  the  torrent*s  course  alone  afforded  means 
for  a  practicable  road.     The  people,  divided  thus 
into  portions  by  natural  barriers,  all  acknowledged  strab.  i.  9. 
a  political  connexion,  revered  for  its  antiquity,  and  i^^i"^' 
valued  for  its  obvious  advantages ;  every  town  sending 
its  deputies  to  a  general  council,  which,  as  a  common 
arbiter,  might  compose  injurious  disputes,  and,  in 
common  danger,  might  provide  means  of  common 
defence.     The  municipal  government  of  every  town 
nevertheless  ruled  its  valley  with  sovereign  authority ; 
and  not  unfrequently,  in  spite  of  the  superintending 
council,  made  war  on  its  neighbour.     This  inconve- 
nient sovereignty  entitled  each  town  to  the  appellation 
of  POLis,  which  we  render  commonly  city;  and  so,  Pausan. 
in  this  small  and  little  populous  province,  were  twenty-  ^  ^^'  '^  ^' 
two  cities. 

Among  these  the  early  and  lasting  importance  of 
Delphi,  arising  from  its  oracle,  has  already  required 
frequent  mention.  The  population  assembled  there, 
and  the  great  concourse  of  occasional  visitants  from 
other  parts  of  Greece,  occasioning  demands  which  the 
rugged  Delphian  territory  could  not  supply,  gave 
new  value  to  the  rich  Crissaean  plain.  Two  small  gtrab.  l  9. 
seaports  on  the  verge  of  that  plain,  Crissa  and  Cirrha,  p-  *^^^'^^^' 
florished,  not  only  by  the  produce  of  their  lands,  but 
still  more  by  the  maritime  commerce  to  which  Delphi 
gave  occasion.  This  commerce  the  circumstances  of 
the  adjoining  shores  enabled  them  to  command.  For 
the  bottom  of  the  bay,  where  stood  those  towns, 
alone  afforded  convenient  landing;  the  sides  being 
abrupt  and  rocky,  and  the  mountainous  coast  of  the 
Corinthian  Gulf,  far  eastward  and  westward,  denying 
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CHAP,    a  port  for  tliose  arriving  by  sea,  and  a  road  for  passing 

I.  by  land;  so  that,  not  only  the  maritime  commerce 

of  Delphi,  but  the  approach  of  strangers,  numerous 
from  Peloponnesus,  depended  upon  the  people  of 
Crissa  and  Cirrha. 

These  advantages,  after  a  season  of  prosperity, 
produced  the  ruin  of  both  towns.  With  increasing 
wealth  the  spirit  of  rivalship  between  them  became 
violent ;  and,  due  restraint  from  the  defective  political 
system  of  Phocis  failing,  war  followed,  as  between 
independent  states.  Crissa  used  victory  with  the 
intemperance  which  we  have  seen  common  among 
the  Grecian  republics,  and  Cirrha  was  utterly  de- 
stroyed. 

The  rivalship  of  these  towns  had  been  a  common 
benefit  to  the  Greek  nation,  interested  in  the  oracle 
of  Delphi.  As  soon  as  it  was  removed  by  the  de- 
struction of  Cirrha,  the  Crissaeans  proceeded  to  use 
their  advantages,  with  no  more  moderation  toward 
all  others  than  toward  their  vanquished  enemy.  The 
exorbitance  of  their  exactions,  both  upon  the  com- 
mercial and  the  personal  intercourse  with  the  sacred 
city,  at  length  excited  extensive  indignation  through 
Greece.  Accusation  was  formally  preferred  against 
them  before  the  Amphictyons,  then  holding  their 
session  only  at  Thermopylae.  The  council  issued  a 
proclamation  for  a  sacred  war,  a  kind  of  crusade, 
against  Crissa,  exhorting  all  Greece  to  arm,  in  the 
cause,  as  it  was  called,  of  the  god.  The  Thessalians 
took  the  leading  part  j  and  their  general,  Eurylochus, 
commanding  the  sacred  army,  for  such  was  the  title 
it  assumed,  retaliated  upon  Crissa  the  destruction  of 
Cirrha.* 

j^  *  '  According  to  Strabo,  ix.  p.  418.  419.  (whom  Mr.  Mitford 
'  follows)  there  were  two  wars :   Cirrha  was  first  destroyed  by 
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It  seems  probable  that  the  claims  of  the  ancient    sect. 
Thessalian   kings,   whose    power,    according   to    all         ' 


Crissa,  and  the  Amphictyonic  general,  Eurylochus,  retaliated 
upon  Crissa  the  destruction  of  Cirrha  :  /;  Kippa  (cat  ?/  Kpiacra 
KaTEtTTraffdrffTav'  i]  fiey  irportpov  vtto  Kpiacraldty  aWt]  2'  J/  Kpitrtra 
VTrepov  V-'  Kvpv\6')(0v  rov  QerraXov  Kara  tov  Ixpiacra'tov  —oXefJoy. 
Id.  p.  421 .  fxera  tov  Kpiaffalov  TroXf/xov  o'l  'An<piKTvor£Q  iinriKoy  Kul 
yvfxyiKoy  kir'  EvpuXd^ou  lii-a^av  trrecpayiTqy,  Kal  Ylvdia  eKaXetrav. 
But  there  is  no  mention  of  this  war  between  Cirrha  and  Crissa 
in  any  other  ancient  writer  ;  and  the  terms  Cirrha  and  Crissa 
are  often  used  indiscriminately  to  express  the  same  place : 
Steph.  Byz.  v.  Kp/o-a: — -lytg  rijy  avrfjy  [_sic.  leg.']  rrj  K/pp^ 
<j>a(Tiy.  Etymol.  v.  Kpiaa : — »/  avrrj  Kplaa  teat  Kippa.  Eustath. 
ad  II.  /3.  p.  273,  KoXttoc  Kpiaffa'ioQ'  6  2e  avros  Kal  Kippa'iog.  ^ta 
TO  Kal  rity  KptVirav  SiirXu^ovcray  Kara  rovg  vsarspove  to  <r  Klppay 
Xiyeadai. — 6  ^£  yewypct^oc  [^sc.  Strab.  IX.  p.  418.3  Xiyti  otl 
KpitTcra  Trjc  ^ukiCoc  Itt  avrrJQ  icpv^ivj]  Tijg  daXacf(TJ]q,  k.  t.  X. 
wart  /car'  avroy  tripa  fj  Kpiffcra  Kai'trepa  7;  Ki'ppa.  implying  that 
the  opinion  of  Strabo  differed  from  that  of  others.  Pausan. 
X.  37,  4.  Xeyerai  M  eg  rf/y  Kippav  []Xdyoc],  »:ai  a  to  rj/c  Kippar 
TO  oyofia  Td  t(f  ij/uwy  rffljjjai  rw  j^wp/w  <paaiy,  "Of.iijpog  fiiyTOi 
Kp/(r<rai'  tv  re  'IXiact  ofioiwg  koX  vjivu  rui  fe'ArdXXwva  Syofiari  -w 
£^  apx'";?  KuXel  Tj)y  ttoXiv.  Callisthenes  apud  Athen  1.  c.  uses 
both  the  terms :  and  describes  by  the  name  of  the  Criseeati 
war  that  in  which  Cirrha  was  destroyed  by  the  Amphictyons. 
Two  scholiasts  upon  Pindar  (Olymp.  XII.  1.  Pyth.  IV.  1.) 
call  the  enemy  CirrJiisans  :  but  a  third  has  the  name  of  Crissa  : 
TToXXa  Twy  Kpitraalcoy  tpya^ofiivioy  iirl  Tovg  "RXXrjyag,  Kal  a—oav- 
XovvTWV  TOvg  STTi  TO  '^pritTTijpi.oy  fia^i^ovrag,  01  'Aft<piKTvoyeg  tX- 
dovTeg  elg  r>;v  Kpto-ffav  fieTO.  tUv  aXXwr  (Tvfifxa-)(^b)y,  k.  t.  X. 
^schines,  Plutarch,  the  Parian  Marble,  and  Polya^nus  have 
CirrhcBans.  The  following  facts  are  stated  in  the  account 
which  is  given  of  the  war  by  the  son  of  Hippocrates :  Thessali 
TrpefffoevTiK.  p.  937  —  942.  tom.  II.  ed.  Linden.  —  that  the 
Crissceans  had  formerly  acquired  great  power:  {7}y  yUp  6 
Xpovoc  or  ^v  Kpiiraioy  edyog')  that,  by  their  exactions,  they 
excited  an  Amphictyonic  war  against  them :  that  in  the  course 
of  this  war  they  stood  a  siege,  and  that  after  an  obstinate 
resistance  their  town  was  taken  :  that  Eurylochus  commanded 
the  Amphictyonic  forces:  that  the  Amphictyons,  after  they 
had  captured  the  town,  ayijya  yvjxyiKoy  /cat  linriKoy  irporepoy  ov 
TidiyTsg  vvy  TidiaaC  Ti'iy  re  rQy  Kpiaaiwy  )((i»pjjv  aTratra*'  KaOie- 
VOL.  VI.  R 
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CHAP,    accounts  of  the  early  ages,  was  respected  widely  over 

1  Greece,  were  asserted  by  Eurylochus  as  his  pretension 

for  the  chief  command  of  the  sacred  army ;  and  that 
he  used  the  authority,  acquired  by  his  success,  for 
committing  the  superintendency  of  the  temple  of 
Delphi  and  its  treasury  to  the  Amphictyons,  whence 
their  vernal  session  was  thereafter  held  at  Delphi. 
Pretences,  that  might  appear  plausible  for  a  con- 
queror, were  not  wanting;  for  the  Thessalians  were 
always  considered  as  in  some  degree  fathers  of  the 
Greek  nation,  and  the  Amphictyons  as  from  time 
immemorial  its  representatives.  Nor  can  the  re- 
storation of  the  town  of  Cirrha,  which  we  find  was 
restored,  be  attributed  to  any  other  with  such  apparent 
probability  as  to  Eurylochus.  While  then  concord 
and  good  government  enabled  the  Thessalian  admini- 
stration to  exert  the  united  strength  of  the  country, 
Phocis  would  be  in  a  great  degree  subject  to  Thessaly. 
But  Herodotus,  unconnected  as  his  accounts  are, 
shows  divisions  and  weakness  in  the  Thessalian  po- 

*■  pwcravTO.  The  name  of  Cirrha  does  not  occur  in  this  narrative. 
'  Pausanias  X,  37j  4.  has  Cirrha;  where,  speaking  of  the  war, 
'  and  of  Clisthenes,  he  adds — TroXe/dely  npoQ  rovg  Kippaiovg  e^o^ev 
'  'AfX(j)iiCTvo(n,  ical  KXEiardevrjv  re  ^iKvwyuop  rvpavrovi'Ta  TrpofOT?;- 
'  (ravTO  fiysfj-oya  elyai,  kuI  ^6\(i)va  O,  'Adrjvwv  kirriyayovTO  (rvfxfiov- 
'  Xevelv.  This  is  not  to  be  understood  of  a  former  war,  distinct 
'  from  that  which  Eurylochus  conducted :  (as  some  have  under- 
'  stood  it ;  cf.  Tzschuck.  ad  Strab.  tom.  III.  p.  499.)  there  was 
'  only  one  Amphictyonic  war,  and  only  one  in  which  Solon 
'  assisted.  And  the  stratagem,  which  Pausanias  ascribes  to  Solon 
'  on  the  occasion  on  which  he  assisted  Clisthenes,  is  ascribed  to 
'  Eurylochus  by  Polyaenus  VI.  13.  and  to  Nebrus,  in  the  war 
'  which  was  led  by  Eurylochus,  by  Thessalus  7rj[)£o-/3^i»ri)c.  p.  941. 
'  The  same  war  therefore  is  spoken  of;  and  Pausanias  has  in- 
'  accurately  described  Clisthenes  as  general,  when  (as  it  may  be 
'  collected  from  Pausan.  II.  9,  6  )  he  only  co-operated  with,  or 
'  served  under,  Eurylochus.'  Clinton,  Fasti  Hellen.  pp.  ]  95,  6. 
note  f.] 
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Htical  system,   ample  to  accomit  for  its  failure  to    sect. 
maintain  its  superiority.     The  Cirrhaeans  therefore,         ' 


florishing  in  their  restored  city,  and  unrestrained  in 
the  now  unrivalled  enjoyment  of  the  same  advantages 
which  formerly  had  given  prosperity  and  insolence  to 
Crissa,  forgot  the  lessons  of  adversity,  and  abused 
those  advantages.  Arms  being  at  length  taken  or 
threatened  under  authority  of  the  Amphictyons 
against  them,  they  carried  their  impious  violence  so  ^sch.  de 
far  as  to  attack  the  temple  itself  of  Delphi.  "^^' 

Of  the  numerous  states  interested  in  the  temple 
and  its  appendages,  none  at  this  time  commanded  so 
much  respect  as  Athens,  under  the  administration  of 
its  great  legislator  Solon.  The  ensuing  interference 
of  the  Athenian  government,  and  the  success  of  Solon 
in  the  command  of  the  sacred  army,  have  been  for-  Ch.5.  s.3. 
merly  noticed.  Arrangement,  necessarily  to  follow,  **  ^^^  ^^ 
would  of  course  be  much  in  his  power;  and  he  is 
said  to  have  settled  the  difficult  business  so  as  to  ffive 
extensive  satisfaction  through  the  Greek  nation. 

Of  Solon's  legislation  for  the  Amphictyonic  as- 
sembly precise  information  has  been  transmitted  only 
in  regard  to  one  matter,  but  that  very  important. 
The  form  of  the  Amphictyonic  oath,  as  it  remained  ^^^-  ^^ 
in  the  time  of  ^schines,  and  as  it  has  been  given  in  ""*  ^ 
treating  of  the  origin  and  constitution  of  the  coun-  Ch.  3.  s.  3. 
cil,  was,  according  to  that  orator,  settled  by  Solon.  °^^^'^  "'*** 
What  has  been  altogether  the  tenor  of  his  regulations, 
may  then  perhaps  be  gathered  from  circumstances. 
The  Amphictyonic  council  being  in  so  large  a  pro- 
portion composed  of  representatives  of  the  states  of 
Thessaly,  a  Thessalian  legislator  would  be  likely  to 
propose  extension  of  its  political  authority,  which, 
on  the  contrary,  a  member  of  any  of  the  southern 
Grecian  states  would  rather  abridge.     Athens  and 

R  2 
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CHAP.    Sparta  would  not  be  disposed  to  commit  their  inte- 

1  rests  to  the  votes  of  Perrhaebians,  Magnetes,  (Etaeans, 

Phthiots,  Mah'ans,  and  other  obscure  people,  with 
names  hardly  known  in  Grecian  history.     Solon  then, 
respected  as  he  was  for  his  legislative  wisdom,  and 
powerful  at  the  head  of  the  victorious  sacred  army, 
could  little  hope  for  such  influence  among  the  many 
republics  of  divided  Greece  as  to  procure  their  ad- 
mission of  a  new  authority,  to  have  a  direct  control 
over  all  the  political  concerns  of  the  nation,   even 
under  the  best  and  most  equitable  constitution  that 
could  be  devised.    Aware  of  his  deficiency,  he  seems 
to  have  legislated  for  the  general  good  of  Greece 
with  the  same  wisdom  and  the  same  temper  which 
are  attributed  to  him  in  his  legislation  for  his  own 
commonwealth.     Avoiding  to   grasp   at    that    best 
which    could  not  be   attained,  he  earned  the  just 
gratitude  of  his  country  by  doing  the  best  that  its 
circumstances  would  bear.     After  him  the  Amphic- 
tyonic  council  seems  no  longer  to  have  claimed  that 
direct  political  authority,  apparently  intended  in  its 
institution,  but  impossible,  as  Greece  was  politically 
constituted,  to  be  carried  advantageously  into  effect. 
He  gave  it  however  great  power  and  impoitance,  of 
a  less  invidious  kind,  and  therefore,  as  circumstances 
stood,  more  really  useful.     By  securing  to  it,  with 
the  general  consent  of  the   Grecian  republics,  the 
presidency  of  the  temple  of  Delphi,  he  strengthened 
that  bond  of  union,  a  common  attachment  to  a  com- 
mon religion,  which  principally  held  the  Greeks,  in 
their  several   republics,  in  any  degree   together   as 
one  people.     At  the  same  time,  by  providing  more 
certain  protection  for  the  Delphian  treasury,  he  gave 
a  security,  far  the  best  that  the  circumstances  of 
the  times  would  admit,  and  altogether  a  wonderful 
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security,  to  a  national  bank ;  he  gave  firmer  establish-    sect. 

ment  to  that  quadrennial  respite  from  war  among  the ! 

republics,  the  armistice  for  the  Pythian  games ;  and 
he  restored  and  extended  respect  for  that  beneficial 
law  of  nations,  which  was  sanctioned  by  the  Am- 
phictyonic  oath. 

But  a  farther  alteration,  of  considerable  importance 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Amphictyonic  assembly, 
evidently  not  the   measure   of  a  Thessalian,   may, 
apparently,   with  most  probability,   be   referred   to 
Solon.    Originally  every  Amphictyonic  city  sent  only 
one  representative,  whose  title  of  Pylagoras,  indicating 
no  reference  to  religious  affairs,  marked  simply  that 
he  was  charged  with  the  interests  of  his  republic  in 
the  assembly  held  at  Pylae,  otherwise  Thermopylae. 
Afterward  an  additional  member  was  sent  from  every 
city,  with  the  title  of  Hieromnemon;  marking  that 
he  was  charged  with  the  religious  concerns  of  his 
republic  and  of  the  nation;  and  he  was  honored 
with  priority  of  rank.     We  have  formerly  seen  it  of 
the  temper  of  the  republics  of  Solon's  time,  and  after 
him,  to  be  jealous  of  committing  any  important  office 
to  a  single  person;  an  embassy  scarcely  ever,  and 
even  the  command  of  an  army  seldom,  was  intrusted 
to  one  man.     The  innovation  which   doubled  the 
number  of  the  Amphictyons,  and  marked,  by  a  new 
title,  the  special  designation  of  the  new  members  to 
the  charge  of  sacred  matters,  giving  them  also  priority 
of  rank,  seems    to  have   been  judiciously  adapted 
to  obviate  jealousy  of  political  designs,  and  to  lead 
those  republics,  formerly  careless  of  their  Amphic- 
tyonic rights,  or  perhaps  adverse  to  Amphictyonic 
pretensions,  to  concur  in  supporting  an  institution 
so  little  threatening  any  evil,  and  so  much  promising 
advantages. 
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CHAP.        The  account  jyiven  by  Herodotus  of  the  treasure 

XXXVII  •  . 

^  deposited  at  Delphi  by  Croesus  king  of  Lydia,  con- 
temporary with  Solon,  however  mingled  with  tales  of 
superstition,  and  carrying  otherwise,  on  first  view, 
perhaps  some  appearance  of  extravagance,  may  not 
be  undeserving  of  attention  here.  When  that  prince 
o?tWs  Hist,  became  apprehensive  of  the  result  of  the  contest  in 
Herod.  1. 1.  which  hc  was  ffoinff  to  be  engaged  with  the  mighty 

c46-&seq.  n     i         a  •  •  i  c)      J 

conqueror  or  the  Assyrian  empn-e,  he  sent  deputa- 
tions to  consult  the  more  celebrated  oracles  known  in 
that  part  of  the  world,  Delphi,  Dodona,  and  others 
in  Greece,  Branchidae  in  Ionia,  and  the  temple  of 
Ammon  in  Africa.  We  have  observed  it  difficult, 
and  perhaps  impossible,  to  gather  from  Xenophon*s 
account  of  forebodings  of  sacrifices  and  consultations 
of  oracles,  by  himself  and  by  his  master  Socrates, 
what  should  be  attributed  to  superstition,  and  what 
to  policy.  Not  less  difficulty  will  be  expected  in  an 
account,  from  Herodotus,  of  the  consultation  of 
oracles  by  a  king  of  Lydia  of  the  age  of  Solon.  But 
it  seems  nevertheless  sufficiently  evident  that  Croesus 
had  more  in  view  than  merely  to  obtain  the  guidance 
or  assurance  of  prophecy.  He  gave  a  decided  pre- 
ference to  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  the  historian  says, 
because  he  had  proof  of  its  prophetical  powers,  which 
entitled  it  to  such  preference.  This  was  between 
himself  and,  at  most,  a  very  few  others.  But  the 
matter  public  and  notorious  was  that  he  sent  a  very 
great  treasure  to  Delphi ;  thus  decisively  showing 
that,  whatever  he  thought  of  the  several  oracles, 
he  judged,  from  the  accounts  brought  to  him  by  his 
ministers,  and  perhaps  from  personal  communication 
with  Solon,  who  is  said  to  have  resided  some  time  at 
his  court,  that  the  temple  of  Delphi  was  the  safest 
bank. 
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His  manner  of  proceeding  also  on  the  occasion,  as    sect. 
it  remains  reported  by  the  historian,  may  deserve 


notice.     He  made  a  most  mao^nificent  sacrifice  ;  the  Herod.  1. 1. 

c  50. 

number  of  cattle  slain,  great  and  small,  being  three 
thousand.  At  the  same  time,  and  with  the  same 
pretence  of  a  pious  offering  to  the  gods,  were  com- 
mitted to  the  flames,  of  his  own  and  of  the  wealthy 
Lydians  who  were  persuaded  to  follow  their  king's 
example,  furniture  and  utensils  of  gold  and  silver  to 
a  great  amount,  with  much  costly  apparel,  purple 
robes  and  rich  habiliments  of  various  kinds.  But  in 
this  sumptuous  oblation  there  seems  to  have  been 
little,  besides  the  apparel  of  luxury,  lost  to  the  use 
of  men;  and  nothing  done  without  a  political  and 
economical  purpose.  The  feast  of  victims  would 
conciliate  the  goodwill  of  the  many,  and  the  whole 
ceremony  was  calculated  to  infuse  hope  of  divine 
protection,  both  much  wanted  for  the  coming  trial. 
The  gold  and  silver  were  so  disposed  among  the 
flames  that,  as  they  melted,  they  were  cast  into  the 
form  most  commodious  for  carriage  and  store,  that 
of  ingots,  or,  in  the  Greek  phrase,  bricks.  Much  of 
the  common  temptation  of  the  age  for  invading 
armies  was  thus  removed,  perhaps  with  the  least  waste 
that  easily  might  be.  *  The  ingots,*  says  the  histo- 
rian, *  were  some  six  palms  long,  some  three,  and  all 

*  one  palm  in  thickness.     The  whole  number  was  a 

*  hundred  and  seventeen,  of  which  four  were  pure 

*  gold,  each  weighing  a  talent  and  a  half,  the  others 

*  of  white  gold  (perhaps  gold  mixed  with  silver)  each 

*  weighing  two  talents.  ^     Croesus  made  besides  a 

*  figure  of  a  lion,  of  pure  gold,  weighing  ten  talents, 

*  which  was  placed  in  the  temple  of  Delphi  upon  the 

'  The  talent  was  about  fifty-seven  pounds  Troy. — Arbuthnot 
on  Weight  and  Measures. 
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half  ingots:  whence  it  fell  when  the  temple  was 
burnt,  and  it  now  stands  in  the  Corinthian  ti*ea- 
sury,  reduced  in  weight  by  the  fire  to  six  talents 
and  a  half.  Croesus  sent  also  to  Delphi  two  very 
large  vases,  one  of  gold,  the  other  of  silver,  which 
were  also  moved  when  the  temple  was  burnt,  and 
the  golden,  ^yeighing  eight  talents  and  a  half  and 
twelve  mines,  now  stands  in  the  Clazoraonian  trea- 
sury; the  silver,  holding  six  hundred  amphors,  re- 
mains in  the  corner  of  the  vestibule.  In  this  the 
Delphians  mix  the  wine  at  the  feast  of  the  Theo- 
phanies,  or  manifestations  of  the  gods.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  made  by  the  Samian  Theodorus:  and 
i  believe  it ;  for  it  is  of  no  ordinary  workmanship. 
Crcesus  sent  moreover  four  silver  barrels,  which  are 
in  the  Corinthian  treasury.  He  dedicated  also  a 
golden  and  silver  ewer,  of  which  the  golden  bears 
an  inscription  attributing  it  to  the  Lacedemonians. 
But  this  was  done,  with  the  desire  of  gratifying  the 
Lacedaemonians,  by  a  Delphian,  whose  name  I 
know,  but  will  not  tell.  The  boy,  through  whose 
hand  the  water  runs,  is  a  dedication  of  the  Lace- 
djEmonians;  but  neither  of  the  ewers.  He  sent 
moreover  a  small  figure  of  gold,  three  cubits  high, 
and  very  many  other  things  of  smaller  note,  orna- 
ments of  his  queen's  person,  necklaces,  and  various 
toys.  Beside  these  deposits  at  Delphi  he  sent  to 
the  temple  of  Apollo  Ismenius,  at  Thebes,  a  shield 
and  a  spear,  with  furniture,  all  of  solid  gold,  and 
a  golden  tripod.  All  these  things  remained  to 
my  time,  but  many  others  have  been  lost.  The 
golden  oxen  at  Ephesus,  and  most  of  the  columns, 
were  also  offerings  of  Croesus ;  and  his  dedications 
in  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Branchidae,  in  the  Mi- 
lesian territory,  are  said  to  be  nearly  equal  in  value, 
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*  and  nearly  of  the  S£uue  kind,) with  those  deposited    sect. 

*  at  Delphi/        >  r  ^  v.-     ^  ^' 

The  transport  of  such  treasure  to  Delphi  must 
have  been  difficult  and  hazardous,  and  to  draw 
thence,  when  occasion  might  require,  not  obviously 
easy.  Accordingly  little,  if  any,  seems  ever  to  have 
been  withdrawn  by  the  proper  owner.  The  com- 
munication with  Branchida;  was  comparatively  ready; 
but,  if  the  Lydian  kingdom  fell,  the  Milesian  re- 
public would  not  be  likely  to  avoid  the  conqueror's 
power,  and  therefore  the  prudent  king  seems  to  have 
divided  his  wealth ;  a  policy  in  which  we  have  seen 
Xeuophon,  in  later  times,  following  his  example,  of  ti-Isiilst! 
Nevertheless  it  appears  that  the  liberality  of  Cyrus, 
and  the  fidelity  of  those  under  him,  left  the  treasury 
of  Branchidse  untouched,  so  that  the  deposits  of 
Croesus  there  were  matter  for  question,  as  has  been 
formerly  remarked,  among  the  Asian  Greeks,  when 
they  aftenvard  revolted  against  Darius.  Such  a 
treasure  as  Croesus  sent  to  Delphi  would  not  be 
committed  to  a  place  the  object  of  a  sacred  war,  or 
any  place  not  supposed  of  rather  peculiar  security. 
The  fame  of  a  recent  arrangement  widely  satisfactory, 
as  that  attributed  to  Solon,  would  on  the  contrary 
be  most  likely  to  recommend  Delphi  to  the  pre- 
ference which  it  obtained. 

How  the  power  of  voting  in  the  Amphictyonic 
council  was  distributed,  and  in  what  way  the  business 
was  managed,  though  some  account  remains  from 
^schines  that  might  suffice  for  the  Athenian  peo- 
ple, is  insufficiently  explained  for  assurance  to  the 
modern  inquirer.  It  appears  however  indicated  that 
the  representatives  of  each  of  the  twelve  nations 
or  races  of  Amphictyonic  people  had  its  separate 
poll,  where  the  majority  of  votes  of  individuals  de- 
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CHAP,   cided  the  vote  of  the  race  or  nation,  and  that  the 

'_  decree  of  the  council  was  decided  by  a  majority  of 

votes  of  races  or  nations,  and  not  of  individuals, 
^schines  says  expressly  that,  for  the  Ionic  name, 
the  towns  of  Eretria  in  Euboea,  and  Priene  in  Lesser 
Asia,  the  former  rarely  independent,  the  other  often 
subject  to  a  Persian  satrap,  were  each  equal  to  im- 
perial Athens ;  and,  for  the  Dorian,  the  obscure  vil- 
lage-republics of  Dorium  and  Cytinium,  among  the 
mountains  of  Doris,  were  each  a  balance  to  Lace- 
daemon,  holding  nearly  half  Peloponnesus  as  its  own 
territory,  and  commanding  all  Greece  besides.^ 

When  the  Lacedsemonians  had  established  that 
ascendancy  among  the  Greeks  which  already  in  So- 
lon's time  they  were  beginning  to  acquire,  they  found 
the  matters  over  which  the  Amphictyonic  council 
presided  highly  interesting  to  them,  but  the  cpuncil 
itself,  on  account  of  the  great  preponderancy  of  the 

*  ^schines,  neglecting  distinctions  which  for  his  auditors 
probably  were  needless,  uses  the  word  edyog  equally  to  describe 
nations  or  races,  as  Thessalian,  Ionian,  Dorian,  and  cities,  as 
Lacedaemon,  Athens,  Cytinium,  Priene.  But  the  manner  in 
which  he  opposes  the  two  inferior  Ionic  towns  to  Athens,  and 
the  two  Doric  to  Lacedsemon,  tends  to  indicate  that  it  was  a 
majority  of  the  votes  of  the  twelve  races  that  decided  the  decree 
of  the  council ;  and  this  seems  strongly  confirmed  by  the  sub- 
stitution afterward  of  the  one  double  vote  of  Macedonia  for  the 
vote  of  the  twenty-two  cities  of  Phocis.  Learned  commentators 
too  often,  passing  by  more  important  matters,  which  really  want 
explanation,  have  wasted  their  ingenuity  upon  little  ones,  and 
sometimes  with  a  haste  and  negligence  that  must  expose  to 
error.  Wolfius  would  correct  the  common  reading  of  jiEschines 
in  this  place,  top  ^Eperpiia :  he  says,  rdy  'Epvdpalov  Jbrtassc : 
nam  Eretria  Euboea  est :  and  this  Reiske  has  carelessly  enough 
thought  worth  inserting  in  a  note  of  his  edition.  Eretria  was  in 
Euboea  true  enough,  but  the  Eretrians  claimed  to  be  lonians, 
equally  with  the  Erythraeans  of  the  Asiatic  Ionia. 
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Thessalian  and  other  northern  votes  in  it,  not  readily    sect. 
within   their  influence.     The  silence  of  historians        ' 
concerning  what  followed   indicates   the   prudence 
which  obviated    such    disturbance   as  would   force 
their  notice.     It  is  to  the  geographer  we  owe  the 
information,  that  the  resource  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
was  to  take  the  Delphians  under  their  particular  strab.  i.  9. 
protection,  declaring  them  a  sacred  people,  dedicated  ^' 
to  the  god,  and  therefore  independent  of  the  general 
council  of  Phocis,  and  of  all  other  human  authority. 
Thus  the  temple  and  the  treasury,  of  which  the 
Delphians  had  the  immediate  charge,  were  brought 
effectually  under  the  power  of  the   Lacedemonian 
government,  and  the  authority  of  the  Amphictyons 
was  in  a  large  degree  superseded.     Yet  though  the 
Phocians  could  scarcely  but  consider  this  as  a  great 
injury,  the  Lacedaemonians,  in  whatever  way  cul- 
tivating their  favor,  held  them  so  far  attached  that, 
throughout  the  Peloponnesian  war,  they  were  among  ch.  24.  s.  4. 
the  allies  of  Lacedaemon;   and,  in  the  wars  which  <-,  ^^  , 

'  '  Ln.  tio.  s.  1. 

followed  between  Lacedaemon  and  Thebes,  they  still  of '^  Hist, 
maintained  the  connexion  till  after  the  battle   of 
Leuctra.    Then  Theban  influence,  or  Theban  power, 
pervading  northern  Greece,  the  force  of  the  Pho- 01.27.8.3. 
cian  towns  swelled  the  army  with  which  Epaminon- °^'^^^^ 
das  invaded  Laconia.     The  Phocians  however,  who 
had  suffered  from  the  enmity,  and  perhaps  the  in- 
justice of  Thebes,  seem  to  have  been,  of  all  the  The- 
ban allies,  least  hearty  in  the  cause.     When  called 
upon,  nine  years  after,  *  for  the  expedition  which 

(^*  Not  so  long,  if  Mr.  Mitford  means  the  interval  between 
the  first  invasion  of  Laconia  B.  C.  369.  and  the  battle  of  3Ian- 
tinea  B.  C.  362.  His  inconsistency,  both  in  stating  the  date  of 
that  battle,  and  in  speaking  of  time  relatively  to  it,  has  been 
already  shown  in  vol.  v.  p.  307-3 
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CHAP,    ended  with  the  fatal  battle  of  Mantinea,  they  re- 

XXXVII.    »  . 

. 1  fused  to  march ;  boldly  maintaining  that  the  terras 


^h^^-/- 7- of  their  alliance  with  Thebes  required  their  con- 

01  this  Hist.     .  1        (^  -I     n         '  An 

tmgent  only  for  defensive  war.  After  the  death  of 
Epaminondas,  as  the  patronage  of  Thebes  was  less 
inviting,  so  its  enmity  was  less  formidable,  and  thus 
Phocis  became  prepared  for  renewing  its  old  con- 
nexion with  Lacedaemon. 


i.fi'ibi'  SECTION  II. 

State  of  Thebes  after  the  death  of  Epaminondas.  Prosecution 
of  Lacedmmon  by  the  Thebans  in  the  court  of  Amphictyons. 
Prosecution  of  Phocis. 

The  event  of  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  the  glory  of 
which  accrued  principally  to  Thebes,  was  to  no  other 
republic  of  Greece  perhaps  so  effectually  disastrous. 
The  loss  of  such  a  man  as  Epaminondas,  great  to 
any  state  at  any  time,  was  rendered  singularly  so  to 
Thebes  by  the  circumstances  in  which  she  stood; 
with  a  democratical  government,  recently  become 
the  head  of  a  confederacy  of  numerous  democratical 
governments.  In  him  the  Theban  people,  in  him 
the  allies  of  Thebes,  had  confided.  Eminent  men 
may  have  survived  him  :  we  read  of  Pammenes,  his 
most  confidential  friend.  But  the  influence  of  Epa- 
minondas himself  had  been  sometimes  overborne  by 
the  adverse  or  misguided  will  of  the  imperial  many, 
even  in  his  own  city ;  and  the  means  he  possessed  to 
command  so  extensively  over  Greece,  the  respect 
which  had  enabled  him  to  hold  so  many  little  jealous 
republics  in  union  and  energy,  could  pass  imme- 
diately to  no  talents.  Thebes  nevertheless  retained 
a  high  situation  among  the  Grecian  states;  regarded 
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Still,  though  with  diminished  attachment,  as  the  head  sect. 
of  a  great  and  glorious  confederacy.  Xor  did  the  ' 
popular  pride,  founded  on  the  consciousness  of  ad- 
mired actions  and  increased  estimation,  in  any  degree 
fail ;  and  the  popular  ambition,  which  had  maintained 
corresponding  growth,  and  the  popular  hatred  of 
Lacedaemon,  which  was  of  much  elder  birth,  remained 
in  full  vigor.  :,/^  .v.    >■ 

The  party  ruling  in  Thebes,  the  same  which  had 
been  the  party  of  Epaminondas,  maintained  the 
friendly  intercourse  in  Thessaly  which  had  been 
formed  or  confirmed  by  Pelopidas;  and  the  Theban  Ch.  27.S.4. 
party  in  Thessaly  was  that  with  which  the  Macedo-  ch.  28.s.4. 
nian  reigning  family  had  friendly  connexion,  the*'^*^^^'* 
party  adverse  to  the  tyrant  tagus,  Alexander  of 
Pherae,  the  ally  of  Athens.  It  was  become  almost 
habitual  for  Macedonia  to  be  allied  with  Athens  and 
Thebes  alternately ;  so  that,  if  the  connexion  of  Ma- 
cedonia with  Thebes  was  not  already  renewed,  the 
breach  with  Athens  would  have  cleared  the  way  for 
its  renewal.  On  this  view  of  things  the  Theban 
leaders  appear  to  have  rested  in  a  project  for  making 
the  Amphictyonic  council  an  instrument  of  their  am- 
bition and  revenge;  of  power  to  obviate  the  decay 
of  their  political  influence,  and  balance  the  failure 
of  their  military  talents. 

Injured  as  Thebes  had  formerly  been  by  Lacedae- 
mon, revenge  had  been  so  largely  taken  that  it  might 
have  been  just,  not  less  than  wise,  to  have  forborne 
pressing  it  farther.  One  king,  and  a  greater  number 
of  the  Lacedaemonian  people  than  in  any  war  within 
tradition,  had  paid  the  forfeit  of  their  lives ;  empire, 
and  the  hope  of  empire,  were- overthrown,  much  ter- 
ritory lost,  the  rest  plundered  and  wasted,  the  capital 
itself  insulted,  the  glory  of  the  Lacedaemonian  name 
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CHAP,    tarnished.     Unsatisfied  with  this  splendid  vengeance 

1  of  their  predecessors,  and  impotent  to   emulate  it, 

the  Theban  government  instituted  a  prosecution  in 
Diod.  1. 16.  the  court  of  the  Amphictyons  against  Lacedaemon, 
Pausan.  for  the  old  crime,  so  already  punished,  of  seizing  the 
1. 10.  c.  2.  (ji^adel  of  Thebes.  That  court,  now  little  fit  to  be, 
as  in  its  original  institution,  what  the  Theban  leaders 
would  assert  for  it,  the  great  council  of  the  Greek 
nation,  that  court  pronounced  against  the  Lacedae- 
monian people,  in  their  humiliation,  a  sentence  which 
too  evidently  it  would  not  have  ventured  against 
them  vigorous  in  uncurbed  guilt ;  it  condemned 
them  in  a  fine,  according  to  Diodorus,  of  five  hun- 
dred talents,  near  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling, to  be  paid  to  the  god.  Reduced  as  Lacedaemon 
was,  yet  neither  the  Amphictyons,  nor  the  Thebans 
as  their  vicegerents,  could  enforce  obedience  to  the 
sentence.  The  time  was  past  when  all  northern 
Greece  could  be  united  under  Theban  banners,  to 
march  into  Peloponnesus,  and  be  joined  by  half  the 
peninsula  itself  to  invade  Laconia.  The  fine  there- 
fore remaining  unpaid  was,  according  to  the  Amphic- 
tyonic  law,  after  a  limited  time  doubled,  and  equally 
remained  unpaid.^ 

'  The  time,  when  this  prosecution  was  instituted,  is  very 
loosely  indicated  by  Diodorus,  relating  the  fact  twice,  under 
different  years,  and  by  Pausanias  not  mentioned.  The  omission 
of  all  notice  of  it  by  Xenophon  affords  strong  presumption  tliat 
it  was  posterior  to  the  term  of  his  history,  and  of  course  not 
a  measure  of  Epaminondas. .  It  may  have  been  among  the  cir- 
cumstances of  trouble  and  confusion  which  Xenophon  lived  to 
see,  and  with  the  mention  of  which,  in  general  words,  he  con- 
cludes his  historical  work.  Diodorus  has  in  one  place  (c.  23. 
1.  16.)  named  five  hundred  talents  as  the  amount  of  the  fine 
assessed  on  Lacedaemon,  in  the  other  (c.  59.)  a  thousand,  mean- 
ing, in  the  latter  place,  apparently  the  double  fine. 
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In  these  measures  the  Theban  leaders  appear  to    sect. 
have  had  no  view  to  immediate  contest  in  arms  with         ' 


Lacedasmon;  knowing  its  inability  to  attack  them, 
and  sensible  also  of  the  deficiency  of  their  own  means 
for  carrying  war  to  the  farther  end  of  Peloponnesus. 
But  embarrassment  for  the  Lacedaemonians  and  the 
animosity  of  other  states  against  them,  maintained 
and  extended,  would  be  useful  and  even  necessary 
toward  the  success  of  an  enterprise  they  had  pro- 
jected, less  glorious,  but  safer,  and  teeming  with 
great  means  for  farther  enterprise.  The  people  of 
the  little  bordering  province  of  Phocis,  always  ill- 
affected  towards  Thebes,  were  always  for  that,  if  for 
no  other  reason,  disposed  to  maintain  connexion  with 
Lacedasmon,  and  also  with  Athens,  if  at  the  time 
hostile  to  Thebes.  Beyond  the  Phocians,  westward, 
was  the  country  of  the  Ozolian  Locrians ;  alw^ays  at 
variance  with  them,  and  therefore,  if  without  other 
cause,  friendly  to  Thebes.  Northward  was  Doris,  also 
of  the  Theban  alliance ;  but  Phocis  stretched  beyond 
Doris  to  Thennopylae  and  the  border  of  Thessaly. 
Between  the  Phocians  and  neiojhbouring  Thessalians,  Herod,  i.  8. 

so  '  Xen.  HeL 

from  the  time  of  the  old  sacred  wars,  enmity  had 
subsisted,  such  that  not  even  by  heralds  was  commu- 
nication allowed  between  them.  Hence  it  seems  to 
have  been  that  the  Thessalian  interest  in  the  Am- 
phictyonic  council  was  given  readily  to  Theban  pur- 
poses. The  Athenians  then  could  not  assist  Phocis 
but  across  the  Theban  territory,  nor  without  exposing 
Attica.  Lacedaemon  was  yet  more  liable  to  have  its 
support  intercepted.  The  confederacy  of  the  two 
might  indeed  be  formidable,  if  their  combined  energies 
were  exerted ;  but  it  was  known  that  the  party  gene- 
rally prevailing  among  the  Athenians  was  utterly  in- 
disposed to  any  cordial  co-operation  with  Lacedaemon. 
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CHAP.    Phocis  therefore,  excluded  by  surrounding  enemies 

|_from    friendly  succour,   seemed,   for  the  power   of 

Thebes,  an  easy  conquest.  Delphi,  with  its  oracle, 
perhaps  no  small  advantage,  but  with  its  treasury 
too,  certainly  a  very  great  one,  would  thus  be  at  the 
Diod.  1.  16.  mercy  of  the  Theban  rulers.  According  to  Diodo- 
*^^^*  rus,  the  value  of  the  precious  metals  at  this  time 
lying  in  the  several  treasuries  of  Delphi  (for  every 
considerable  republic  had  its  separate  treasury,  or 
separate  apartment  in  the  treasury)  exceeded  a  thou- 
sand talents,  two  millions  sterling.  Of  this  the  riches 
deposited  by  Croesus  king  of  Lydia  seem  to  have  re- 
mained yet  the  largest  portion,  and  the  historian 
appears  to  have  considered  them  as  unimpaired.  But 
the  far  more  exact  Herodotus  assures  us  that,  even 
in  his  time,  there  had  been,  beside  loss  by  the  burning 
of  the  temple,  other  losses.  Nevertheless  the  treasure 
altogether  at  Delphi,  according  to  all  accounts,  was 
such  that  we  might  perhaps  more  reasonably  wonder 
it  had  lain  so  long  inviolate,  unless  by  small  purloin- 
ings,  than  that  at  length  it  should  become  an  object  of 
appetency  among  the  contending  states  of  Greece. 
That  it  was  now  the  object  of  the  Theban  rulers  is 
Demosth.  asscrtcd  equally  by  Demosthenes,  at  the  head  of  one 
p!347!  party  in  Athens,  and  by  Isocrates,  at  the  head  of  the 
^Thmpp.  opposing  party ;  and  transactions,  as  far  as  they  are 
made  known  to  us,  mostly  by  writers  favoring  the 
Theban  cause,  are  generally  of  a  tendency  to  con- 
firm, and  never  to  refute,  the  imputation. 

With  this  then  their  great  purpose,  a  pretence  for 
war  with  Phocis,  but  especially  a  pretence  to  be 
sanctioned  by  a  decree  of  the  Amphictyons,  with 
Amphictyonic  law  for  its  ground,  was  desirable.  No 
violation  of  the  common  law,  or  law  of  nations  of 
the  Greeks,  such  as  that  notorious  of  the  Lacedae- 
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mouians,  in  seizing  the  Theban  citadel,   could   be    sect. 
imputed  to  the  Phocians.     Ingenious  policy  never 


theless  discovered,  in  an  obscure  tradition,  foundation 
for  a  charge  which  might  possibly  even  better  answer 
the  purpose,  a  charge  of  offence  against  the  common 
religion  of  Greece.  Various  instances  are  found  of 
such  consecration  of  land  to  some  deity  that  all  dis- 
turbance of  the  soil  afterward  for  tillage,  or  whatever 
purpose,  was  esteemed  highly  sacrilegious.  In  At- ch.  2i.s. i. 
tica  we  have  observed  consecrated  olive-trees,  whose  ch.  22.  &  1. 
fruit  was  legally  brought  to  use,  but  to  break  the  °*^*^  ^"'• 
earth,  as  far  as  the  roots  might  spread,  utterly  for- 
bidden. Ofifence  against  the  sacredness  of  the  ground 
was  there  the  concern  only  of  the  state  in  whose  ter- 
ritory it  lay.  But  often  the  bordering  lands  of  neigh- 
bouring republics  were  made  the  nominal  property 
of  a  deity,  and  in  some  consecrations  of  ground  all 
Greece  was  reckoned  interested.  It  seems  probable 
that  these  consecrations  did  not  originate  from  super- 
stition, but  rather  from  a  wise  and  beneficent  policy, 
calling  superstition  to  its  aid.  The  advantage  of  the 
consecration  of  olive-trees  we  have  already  noticed ; 
and  that  of  giving  the  estimation  of  holy  land  to  the 
borders  of  jaiTing  states  is  obvious;  especially  where 
no  indelible  features  of  nature  marked  the  boundary. 
On  the  soil  then  whose  sacredness  was  placed  under 
the  common  protection  of  the  whole  nation,  as  great 
part  of  mount  Parnassus,  the  unfortunate  exile  from 
any  state  might  find  security  of  person,  when  he  could 
find  it  nowhere  else.  But,  as  often  happens  of  human 
institutions,  what  was  originally  good  became  bad,  by 
excess,  by  perversion,  or  by  mere  change  of  circum- 
stances. Land  was  sometimes  consecrated,  not  under 
a  blessing,  but  under  a  curse ;  and  then  pasturage, 
and  all  use  of  any  of  its  productions,  was  held  impious. 

VOL.  VI.  s 
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CHAP.        A  vague  report,  of  uncertain  foundation,  seems  to 

, 1  have  obtained  some  extent  of  credit  in  Greece,  that 

after  one  of  the  sacred  wars,  doubtful  which,  the 
Cirrhaean  district  of  the  rich  vale  of  Crissa  had  been 
consecrated  by  the  Amphictyons  to  the  god  of  Delphi ; 
under  a  heavy  curse  against  any  who  should  convert 
it  to  any  human,  or,  as  it  was  called,  profane  use.  In 
all  states  the  interest  of  powerful  individuals  will  be 
too  much  interfering  with  the' public  interest,  but 
most  in  the  two  congenial  governments,  as  Aristotle 
calls  them,  simple  or  absolute  monarchy,  and  simple 
or  absolute  democracy ;  and  more  in  others  as  they 
more  approach  those  extremes.  It  is  to  Aristotle 
also  we  owe  report  of  a  private  quarrel,  which  gave 
immediate  origin  to  a  war  involving  the  interests  of 
Aristot.  all  the  republics  of  the  Greek  nation.  A  wealthy 
c.  4.  heiress  in  Phocis,  of  Theban  extraction,  sought  in 

aE.us.  marriage  by  a  Theban  of  an  eminent  family,  was  won 
c.  1.  p.  560.  by  a  Phocian.  The  disappointed  Theban,  unable 
to  revenge  himself  by  any  measures  against  his  indi- 
vidual rival,  proposed  to  use  the  ready  enmity  of  his 
fellow-citizens  against  the  Phocian  people  as  the  in- 
strument of  his  private  passion.  The  purpose  of  op- 
pressing Phocis,  and,  through  the  Delphian  treasury 
and  Amphictyonic  decrees,  commanding  Greece,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  already  extensively  cherished;  but 
the  decisive  measure  of  prosecuting  the  Phocian  people 
in  the  Amphictyonic  court,  for  sacrilege  committed 
by  cultivation  and  pasturage  on  the  accursed  Cirrh^ean 
land,  is  attributed  to  the  disappointed  lover.  ^ 

*  When  we  meet  with  such  anecdotes  as  this,  warranted  by 
two  unconnected  contemporaries,  such  as  Aristotle  and  Duris, 
they  must  be  entitled  to  respect.  We  might  better  know  how 
to  form  some  opinion  of  many,  some  of  them  much  stranger 
anecdotes,  related  by  writers  under  the  Roman  empire,  if  they 
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The  fact  asserted  as  the  foundation  of  this  prose-  sect. 
cution,  that  the  Cirrhaean  land  ever  had  been  con-  ^  " 
secrated  or  accursed  by  the  Amphictyons,  or  any 
other  competent  authority,  appears  to  have  been 
utterly  doubtful.  That  diligent  antiquarian  Pausa-  Pausan. 
nias,  whose  curiosity  the  question  engaged  some  ages  ^  ^^'  '^*  ^^' 
after,  assures  us  that  those  writers  who  insisted  on 
it  contradicted  one  another;  some  asserting  that  it 
followed  the  sacred  war  in  which  Solon  commanded 
the  sacred  army,  while  others  ascribed  it  to  the  earlier 
age,  when  the  Thessalian  general  Eurylochus  de- 
stroyed Crissa.  His  honest  conclusion  then  is  that 
he  was  unable  to  satisfy  himself,  from  any  documents 
remaining  in  his  time,  whether  the  Phocians,  in  cul- 
tivating the  Cirrhaean  land,  had  committed  any  trans- 
gression. It  remains  however  reasonably  ascertained 
that  this  land  had  been  used  by  the  Phocians  from 
time  beyond  certain  memory,  and  was  become  neces- 
sary to  the  subsistence  of  the  actual  population ;  and 
that,  though  it  was  the  right  and  the  duty  of  every 
Amphictyon  to  demand  the  execution  of  the  Amphic- 
tyonic  law,  most  especially  against  all  profanation, 
yet  neither  memory  of  man,  nor  record  of  the  court, 
could  be  produced  to  show  that  any  notice  had  ever 
before  been  taken  of  the  use  of  the  Cirrhaean  land  as 
a  profanation.  Nevertheless  the  Thessalian  interest 
among  the  Amphictyons  concurring  with  the  Theban, 
a   decree  was  made,  declaring  '  that  the  Cirrhaean 

*  land  had  been  devoted,  that  the  Phocians  must  im- 

*  mediately  cease  to  use  it,  and  pay  a  fine,*  the  amount 
of  which  the  decree  stated.  ^ 

would  all,  like  Athenaeus,  have  informed  us  whence  they  had 
them. 

*  Accoimts  remaining  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  it  appears,  so 
marked  the  preponderancy  of  the  Thessalian  interest  among 

s  2 
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CHAP. 
XXXVII 


CHAP.        In  the  long  desuetude  of  all  interference  of  the 


Amphictyonic  council,  and  enforcement  of  the  Am- 
phictyonic  law,  in  any  momentous  concerns  of  the 
Grecian  republics,  it  seems  to  have  fallen  into  doubt, 
if  indeed  it  was  ever  clearly  decided,  whether  fines 
decreed  should  be  imposed  on  the  state,  whose  go- 
vernment should  then  proceed  to  ascertain  and  assess 
the  criminal  individuals,  or  whether  the  council. itself 
should  not  make  the  inquiry,  and  direct  its  vengeance 
only  against  those  really  implicated  in  the  imputed 
guilt.  The  Amphictyonic  oath  may  seem  to  imply 
the  latter;  but  the  council  took  the  method  in  itself 
easier,  and  far  most  accommodated  to  the  purpose  of 
the  Theban  leaders,  making  the  Phocian  government 
responsible.  Much  uneasiness  was  excited,  but  the 
fine  remained  unpaid,  and  the  land  continued  to  be 
used.  On  the  expiration  of  the  appointed  time,  the 
fine,  as  before  on  Lacedaemon,  was,  by  a  new  decree, 
doubled,  and  the  increased  severity  of  the  law  only 
excited  a  stronger  disposition  to  evade  or  resist  its 
execution. 

SECTION  III. 

Decrees  of  the  Amphictyons  against  Lacedeemon  and  Phocis. 
Alarm  of  the  Phocians.  Philomelus  general  of  the  Phocians. 
Support  from  Lacedcemon  to  Phocis.  Expulsion  of  the  Amphic- 
tyons from  Delphi, 

The  Theban  leaders  were  disappointed  in  their 
hope  of  exciting  a  general  readiness  in  their  confe- 

the  Amphictyons,  and  the  inveterate  enmity  of  the  Thessalian 
people  toward  the  Phocians,  that  he  doubted  if  the  oppressive 
decree  was  not  a  Thessalian  measure.  But  the  train  of  history 
enough  shows,  even  without  the  corroborating  testimonies  of 
Aristotle  and  Duris,  that  the  Thebans,  using  the  Thessalians, 
were  the  real  leaders  in  the  business. 
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deracy  for  their  meditated  war.     The  strength  of   sect. 
Boeotia  might  have  sufficed  to  overwhelm  Phocis,  but  ' 


they  feared  the  jealousy  of  their  allies,  should  they 
move  in  the  invidious  business  without  them.     Re- 
curring therefore  again   to  the  Amphictyons,    the  b.  c.  355 
hatred  of  theThessalians  toward  the  Phocians  standing  [s^p,266!] 
instead  of  zeal  for  the  purpose  of  the  Thebans,  they  ^^^-  ^-  '^• 
obtained  a  decree  declaring  that  all  Amphictyonic  Pausan. 
states,  guilty  of  so  pertinacious  a  contempt  of  the 
law  as,  after  the  duplication  of  a  fine  imposed,  to  let 
the  limited  time  pass  without  any  measures  for  pay- 
ment, forfeited  all  their  lands  to  the  god ;  and  that    • 
accordingly  all  the  lands  of  the  Lacedsemonians  and 
Phocians  were  forfeited.     A  proclamation  followed, 
in  the  manner  of  those  of  the  crusades  of  after-times, 
admonishing  the  Greek  nation,  '  that  it  behoved  every 
'  state  and  every  man,  as  they  hoped  for  divine  favor, 

*  or  would  avoid  divine  wrath,  to  do  their  utmost 

*  toward  carrying  the  decree  into  strict  execution.* 

The  Phocians  now  apprehending  the  long-threat-  Diod.  l  is. 
ened  storm  ready  to  burst  upon  them,  dismay  pervaded 
their  valleys.  They  had  always  maintained  the  re- 
putation of  brave  and  good  soldiers.  But  to  the 
might  of  Thebes  and  its  confederacy,  or  even  of 
Boeotia  alone,  their  collected  strength  bore  no  pro- 
portion. Their  government  moreover  had  no  practice 
in  the  conduct  of  a  great  contest ;  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  act  only  in  the  subordinate  situation 
of  auxiliaries;  nor  had  Phocis  ever  given  a  splendid 
character  to  the  list  of  Grecian  warriors  or  politicians. 
In  such  circumstances,  if  there  is  not  a  man  already 
eminent,  ready  to  engage  popular  confidence,  vigor 
in  public  measures  is  hardly  possible.  Such  a  man 
however  was  fortunately  ready  in  Philomelus,  against  Arfstot.  ut 
whose  family  the  private  enmity,  which  gave  imme- 
diate spring  to  the  public  measures  of  the  Thebans, 
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Diod.  & 
Pausan.  ut 
ant. 


had  been  directed.  In  the  congress  of  the  Phocian 
cities,  assembled  to  deliberate  on  the  critical  circum- 
stances of  the  country,  Philomelus  maintained  that 
a  firm  resistance  to  the  oppressive  decree  of  the 
Amphictyons  was  not  less  just  than  necessary,  nor 
only  just,  but  a  religious  duty;  and,  would  the 
Phocian  people  confide  in  him,  he  had  no  doubt  of 
making  it  successful.  The  mercy,  to  which  some 
with  ill-judging  timidity  proposed  to  trust,  might 
readily  be  estimated.  The  very  amount  of  the  fine, 
utterly  over-proportioned  to  the  imputed  crime, 
even  were  the  imputed  crime  real,  would  sufficiently 
show  it.  But  no  such  crime  had  been  committed: 
the  Cirrhsean  land  never  had  been  devoted:  their 
ambitious  and  implacable  enemies,  adding  new  to 
old  injuries,  proposed  nothing  less  than  their  utter 
ruin :  they  would  rob  them  now  of  land  necessary 
to  their  subsistence,  while  they  required  of  them  a 
fine,  not  only  unjustly  imposed,  but  beyond  their 
means  to  pay.  Long  ago  they  robbed  them  of  the 
presidency  of  the  temple  and  oracle  of  Delphi, 
always  of  right  theirs,  and  never,  of  any  right,  com- 
mitted to  the  Amphictyons.  Possession,  wrongful 
possession,  was  the  only  ground  of  claim  the  Amphic- 
tyons could  show ;  whereas  tradition,  the  most  au- 
thoritative, recorded  by  the  great  poet,  to  whose 
works  all  Greece  had  always  most  deferred  for  its  an- 
cient history,  reckoned  Delphi,  by  its  well-known  and 
unquestionable  description,  the  rocky  Pytho,  among 
the  Phocian  towns.*"  The  Phociansthen,  and  not  their 
oppressors,  had  a  holy  cause  to  maintain.  It  behoved 
them  to  exert  themselves,  and  they  might  most 
reasonably  hope  for  the  divine  blessing  upon  their 


*  AiiTog  ^wKiiwv  'Zx^^ios  koI  'Ewlspo^os  ^pX'"'> 
Ot  Kwdpiffffov  (xov,  TlvBwvd  rt  TrtTfyfjefftrav. 
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*  endeavours.'   The  assembly  accepted  the  argument ;     sect. 
and  the  supreme  direction  of  the  military  and  political  ' 

affairs  of  all  the  Phocian   cities  was  committed  to 
Philomelus,  with  the  title  of  general-autocrator. 

The  fulmination  of  the  Amphictyons,  diligently 
spread  over  Greece,  produced  little  of  the  effect  the 
Thebans  desired.  Curiosity  and  conversation  were 
extensively  excited;  as  about  old  matter,  nearly 
buried  in  oblivion,  and  now  brought  forward  as  of 
new  interest.  In  some  places  waiTii  public  discussion 
ensued ;  but  still  as  of  facts  questionable,  with  reason- 
ing on  them  uncertain.  Nevertheless  the  crisis  for 
Phocis,  were  the  contest  to  be  only  with  the  Am- 
phictyons and  with  Thebes,  was  highly  formidable. 
But  Philomelus,  in  persuading  his  fellow-countiymen 
to  resistance,  had  not  relied  solely  on  the  narrow 
means  of  Phocis.  The  interest  of  Lacedgemon,  of 
Athens,  of  all  Greece,  to  prevent  the  Thebans  from 
becoming  masters  of  Delphi,  was  obvious.  The  great 
advantage  however,  which  Philomelus  saw,  was  what 
the  imprudence  of  theTheban  leaders  gave,  in  making 
the  cause  of  Phocis  and  of  Lacedaemon  so  completely 
one.  He  resolved  therefore  to  proceed  immediately 
to  communicate  in  person  with  the  Lacedaemonian 
government,  leaving  the  defence  of  Phocis,  if  in  the 
interval  it  should  be  attacked,  weak  in  troops,  but 
strong  by  its  rocks  and  mountains,  to  his  brothers 
Onomarchus  and  Phayllus. 

The  king  of  Lacedsemon,  Archidamus,  son  of 
Agesilaus,  appears  to  have  been,  according  to  all 
ancient  testimony,  excepting  what  has  come  from 
sources  evidently  tainted  with  party  malice,  one  of 
the  most  respectable  characters  of  his  age  -,  not  of 
shining  talents,  but  of  much  courage  and  firmness, 
and,  like  Archidamus  his  grandfather,  in  the  phrase 
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1.  10. 


Diod.  1. 16.  of  Thucydides,  a  wise  and  moderate  man  J  Philoraelus 
Pausan.  ^as  wcll  reccived  by  the  Lacedaemonians  generally, 
but  especially  by  Archidamus.  To  prevent  Phocis 
from  becoming  an  accession  to  the  dominion,  and  an 
instrument  of  the  ambition  and  animosity  of  Thebes, 
was  itself  of  important  interest  for  Lacedasmon.  Yet 
even  this  was  little,  compared  with  the  obvious  con- 
sequences, that,  not  the  oracle  only  of  Delphi,  so 
interesting  to  Grecian  superstition,  would  be  in  their 
power,  but  the  treasury,  the  great  national  bank  of 
Greece,  would  become  the  fund  for  means  to  destroy 
Lacedasmon  and  overbear  the  Greek  nation.  Whether 
through  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  counsels  of  a 
democratical  government  secret  this  purpose  became 
demonstrated,  or  rumor,  to  which  Demosthenes  and 
Isocrates  have  equally  given  authority,  arose  and 
gained  credit  on  probability  only,  the  circumstances 
appear  to  have  been  such  as  to  excite,  on  most 
reasonable  ground,  very  alarming  suspicion.  Scarcely 
ch.  28.  s.  6.  more  than  ten  years  before,  the  Olympian  treasury, 
of  this  Hist,  p^^l^^^ly   ^^^jj  i^gg  j.-^j^   ^^^^  ^^Q   Delphian,   but 

hardly  held  less  sacred,  had  been  plundered  by  the 
Arcadians,  allies  of  Thebes.  Epaminondas,  so  famed 
for  virtue,  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  Theban  go- 
vernment ;  yet  the  Arcadians  neither  lost  the  alliance 
of  Thebes,  nor,  as  far  as  appears,  even  incurred  any 


Demosth. 
de  legat. 
p.  347. 
Isocr.  Or, 
ad  Philip. 


"^  'Avrjp  ^vverbg  doKoiv  tlvai  koI  (TU)(j)p(oy.  Thucyd.  1.  1.  c.  79.  & 
ch.  13.  s.  5.  of  this  Hist.  Diodorus  gives  the  grandson's  cha- 
racter thus:  'Ap^i^ajuoe — avrip  Kara  fxev  rr/y  •^parrjyiay  Kal  tov 
&Wov  (Mov  ETraiyovfiEVOg,  Kara  Be  tt^v  irpbq  ^(OKslg  o-uyu/ua^t'aj/ 
fiovriy  (iXaatpT^^xovfitvos.  Diod.  1.  16.  c.  63.  It  is  much  to  say  for 
him  that,  in  the  very  difficult  circumstances  of  his  reign,  with 
party  raging  as  it  did  throughout  Greece,  he  earned  praise  for 
all  his  conduct  through  life,  excepting  his  alliance  with  the 
Phocians,  the  character  of  which  it  will  be  the  business  of  the 
sequel  to  unfold. 
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ceusiire  from  the  Theban  grovernment  for  a  sacrilege    sect. 

Ill 
so  extensively  injui'ious.      Were  then  the  Theban 


government  only  as  little  scrupulous  now,  as  when 
the  virtuous  Epaminondas  presided  in  it,  the  Delphian 
treasury  could  not  be  considered  but  as  in  ver)'  great 
danger. 

AMiatever  may  have  been  at  this  time  the  state  of 
parties  or  the  influence  of  Archidamus  in  Lacedaemon, 
where  often  the  kings  had  little  political  weight,  it 
would  apparently  have  been  difficult  for  any  not  to 
concur  in  the  resolution  that  Phocis  should  be  sup- 
ported against  the  oppression  of  Thebes.  This  being 
decided,  what  followed,  however  otherwise  question- 
able, seems  to  have  been  urgently  required  by  the 
necessity  of  the  case ;  that  the  temple  and  treasury 
of  Delphi,  in  danger  from  the  subserviency  of  the 
Amphictyons  to  the  Thebans  and  Thessalians,  should 
be  placed  again,  as  of  right,  it  was  asserted,  it  ought 
to  be,  in  charge  of  the  common  government  of  the 
Phocian  people.  But  the  Lacedaemonian  govern- 
ment could  not  easily  afford  either  men  or  money  for 
those  purposes.  The  treasury  instituted  by  Lysander, 
to  be  filled  from  various  tributary  states,  was  no  more; 
and  men,  on  whom  the  government  might  depend, 
could  ill  be  spared  from  the  defence  of  the  remaining 
frontier,  and  the  watch  of  the  disaffected  within  it; 
nor  could  a  Lacedemonian  force  perhaps  reach  Phocis 
without  fighting  its  way  through  adverse  intermediate 
states.  The  resource  therefore  was  to  open,  in  the  Diod.  l  16. 
modern  phrase,  a  subscription,  for  the  support  of  the  *^  "^ 
common  cause,  depending  upon  that  pressing  interest 
which  wealthy  individuals  had  in  supplying  the  de- 
ficient means  of  government,  for  the  preservation  of  ' 
private  property  and  public  order.  Archidamus  ac- 
cordingly and  Philomelus  are  said  to  have  contributed. 
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CHAP,    each  from  his  private  fortune,  no  less  than  fifteen 

XXXVII 

1  talents,  near  three  thousand  pounds  sterling. 

Philomelus  having  succeeded,  perhaps  to  the  utmost 
of  his  hope  or  beyond  it,  in  his  negotiation  at  Lace- 
daemon,  his  next  business  was  to  use  the  means  he 
had  acquired  for  raising  a  mercenary  force  to  assist 
the  small  strength  of  Phocis.  Opportunity  for  this 
abounded;  for,  beside  the  common  throng  of  exiles 
from  various  republics,  the  remission  of  hostilities, 
following  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  had  left  numbers 
of  practised  soldiers  restless  in  indigence  and  ready 
for  adventure.  Philomelus,  by  his  emissaries,  quickly 
engaged  between  two  and  three  thousand.  These 
reached  the  Corinthian  gulf  without  exciting  alarm. 
The  strength  of  Phocis  meanwhile  was  quietly  pre- 
pared. The  mercenaries  were  brought  across  the 
gulf  at  the  critical  moment ;  and  Delphi,  unfortified, 
was  suddenly  attacked  by  a  force  vainly  resisted  by 
the  partisans  of  Thebes,  described  by  the  unexplained 
name  of  Thracidse;  possibly  having  some  reference 
to  the  Thracian  founders  of  Grecian  relfgious  cere- 
[B.c  357.*  monies.  Philomelus  and  his  party  became  completely 
^^'1  masters  of  the  place.     The  property  of  the  Thracidse 

was  declared  forfeited  for  the  benefit  of  the  army 
which  had  delivered  the  temple :  the  other  Delphians 
were  assured  of  safety  for  themselves  and  their  estates, 
under  the  just  protection  of  the  common  government 


[*  The  Phocians  seized  Delphi,  'Aya0oK\iovs  'A6{]vri<riv  &pxovTos,  TtrdpTtf) 
5e  CTfi  Tre'/^TTTTjy  oA.yjU7r(a5os  itrX  tois  tKardv.  Pausan.  x.  2,  2 — Diodorus  xvi. 
14.  eyrevOev  [sc.  anh  &pxovTos  ' Ay aOoKXfovs]  ajrh  rrjs  KaTa\rj\f/fus  rov  iv  AeX- 
<^o7s  hpov  vTth  ^i\ofj,-/i\ov.  Clinton,  Fasti  liellen.  p.  124.  This  variation 
should  be  borne  in  mind  in  considering  some  of  the  subsequent  dates  of  Mr. 
Mitford.  Mr.  Clinton  and  ]Mr.  Mitford  concur  in  dating  the  commencement 
of  the  siege  of  Mcthone  in  s.  }!.  of  this  chaii.  See  the  remarks  on  the  duration 
and  conclusion  of  the  Phocian  war  in  s.  8.  of  chap,  xxxix.] 
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of  Phocis,  to  the  advantages  of  which   they  were    sect. 
restored.  ' 


It  was  apprehended  that,  upon  intelligence  of  this 
violence  against  the  sacred  city,  rapidly  communi- 
cated every  way,  all  the  neighbouring  people  under 
Theban  influence,  but  especially  all  Boeotia,  would 
have  been  immediately  in  motion.  The  measure 
however  had  been  so  well  concerted,  and  the  Theban 
government  was  so  little  prepared  for  it,  that  only 
the  Ozolian  Locrians,  in  unadvised  zeal,  marched 
toward  Delphi.  Philomelus,  informed  of  their  ap- 
proach, met  and  easily  overcame  them.  Occupying 
then  the  principal  passes  of  the  frontier  with  detach- 
ments of  his  anny,  especially  against  Locris  and 
Bceotia,  he  placed  Phocis  so  far  in  security  that  he 
could  proceed  in  some  quiet  to  provide  for  its  future 
government  and  future  defence. 

SECTION  IV. 

Measures  of  Philomelus  for  defence  of  Delphi  and  Phocis :  dif- 

Jiculties  qf  the  Phocians  :  violence  of  their  enemies  :  oracle: 
manifesto  qf  Philomelus  :  disposition  qf  Athens :  disposition  qf 
other  states  :  allies  qf  Thebes  :  barbarity  qf  the  Thebans  : 
retaliation  :  death  qf  Philomelus. 

Philomelus  and  the  governments  in  concert  withB.  c.  355. 


& 


which  he  acted  asserting,  as  a  principle  of  their  con-  f^^jJpr'ef' 
duct,  that  the  authority  exercised  by  the  Amphic-  ^^^j^Jg 
tyons  at  Delphi  was  usurped  and  of  no  legality,  it  c  24. 
was  among  his  first  businesses  to  destroy,  with  public 
ceremony,   their  decrees  against  the  Phocians  and 
Lacedaemonians,  and  to   deface  the  marble  which, 
after  the  common  manner  of  diplomatical  publication 
among  the  Greeks,  bore  engraved  copies  of  them  for 
the  public  eye.     A  care  more  important  vvas  at  the 
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CHAP,    same  time  pressing,  to  obviate,  as  far  as  might  be,  the 

'_  alarm  his  enterprise  might  cause  among  states  not 

before  hostile  to  Phocis.  Accordingly  he  circulated 
a  declaration,  stating  that  *  he  came  to  Delphi  under 
'  the  just  authority  of  the  common  government  of 

*  Phocis,  for  no  irreligious  or  unlawful  purpose,  but 

*  to  assert  the  ancient  indefeasible  right  of  the  Phocian 

*  people  to  the  superintendency  of  the  temple,  and  to 
'  maintain  their  laws  against  the  usurpation  and  their 

*  property  against  the  unjust  decrees  of  the  Araphic- 

*  tyons :  that,  under  that  superintendency  therefore, 

*  the  temple,  and  its  ministers,  and  the  treasures  placed 
'  in  sacred  deposit  there,  should  be  most  religiously 
'  and  zealously  protected."^ 

Delphi,  strong  by  its  situation,  yet  stronger  hitherto 
by  the  sacred  character  of  the  place,  and  the  deep 
interest  of  all  Greece  in  its  security,  had  remained 
unwalled  and  open.  But  being  gained  now  by  arms, 
those  who  held  it  would  of  course  have  to  apprehend 
the  use  of  arms  against  them.  It  was  therefore 
among  the  earliest  cares  of  Philomel  us  to  raise  for- 
tifications for  its  better  safety.  Meanwhile  he  was 
diligent  in  arming  and  training  the  Phocian  people. 
Like  the  Greeks  in  general  of  the  western  highlands, 
less  familiar  with  the  panoply,  they  excelled  in  the 
use  of  light  arms  and  missile  weapons.  Philomelus, 
judiciously  avoiding  to  thwart  the  popular  propensity, 
directed  his  attention  to  improve  their  method  in  the 

8  Justin,  whoj  among  much  absurd  matter,  has  some  very 
good  sentences  to  which  he  has  owed  his  reputation,  describes 
the  origin  of  the  sacred  war  thus  :  '  Causa  et  origq  hujus  mali 
'  Thebani  fuere :  qui,  cum  rerum  potirentur,  secundam  fortunam 
'  imbecillo  animo  ferentes,  victos  armis  Lacedaemonios  et  Pho- 

*  censes,  quasi  parva  supplicia  caedibus  et  rapinis  luissent,  apud 
'  commune  Graeciag  concilium  superbe  accusaverunt :  prorsus 
'  quasi  post  arma  et  belliun  locum  legibus  reliquissent.'  1.  8.  c.  1. 
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kind  of  warfare  to  which  they  were  habituated,  and    sect. 
which  was  peculiarly  accommodated  to  their  moun-  ' 


tainous  country:  he  formed  a  body  of  middle-armed 
in  the  Iphicratean  discipline.     Nor  did  the  temper  Diod.  i.  le. 
of  the  people  disappoint  his  hope,  but,  on  the  con- ^h^ts.  s.  4. 
trary,  the  general  firmness  in  attachment  to  him,  and  of  this  Hist. 
readiness  to  act  under  his  orders,  seemed  to  warrant 
expectation  of  final   success.     Shortly,    beside    the 
force  stationary  in  the  towns  and  passes,  he  had  a 
moving  aniiy  of  five  thousand  men. 

The  inaction  of  the  Thebans,  whether  owing  to 
wisdom  or  weakness,  appears  to  have  disappointed 
and  even  distressed  the  Phocians.  While  the  armies 
of  the  Grecian  republics,  as  on  various  occasions 
we  have  seen,  consisted  of  citizens,  the  soldier,  in 
defensive  war,  subsisted  on  his  own  means,  with 
assistance  commonly  from  those  public  means  only 
which  were  equally  ready  to  relieve  the  wants  or 
promote  the  enjoyments  of  the  citizen  in  peace.  In 
offensive  war  plunder  was  always  looked  for,  as  that 
in  the  failure  of  which  offensive  war  could  hardly  be 
prosecuted.  When  afterward  the  practice  of  em- 
ploying mercenary  troops  obtained,  a  revenue  appro- 
priated to  the  purpose  became  indispensable;  but 
still,  in  offensive  war,  plunder  was  always  calculated 
upon,  at  least  to  lessen  the  call  upon  the  revenue. 
But  the  expense  of  a  mercenary  force,  which  might 
enable  the  people  of  the  Phocian  valleys  to  balance 
in  arms  the  powerful  confederacy  of  Thebes,  was  so 
over-proportioned  to  its  revenue  that,  when  once  such 
a  force  was  raised,  to  rest  would  not  be  in  the  choice 
of  the  general  or  the  government.  Hence,  in  the 
forbearance  of  the  Thebans,  Philomelus  may  have 
found  offensive  measures  necessary.  Hitherto  Phocis 
had  been  actually  attacked  only  by  the  Locrians.    In 
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CHAP,    the  delay  of  threatened  enterprise  from  Thebes  there- 

1  fore  he  carried  war  into  their  country.     Entering  it 

with  little  resistance  his  troops  made  considerable 
Diod.  1. 16.  booty.  But  as  he  was  bearing  it  off,  the  irritated 
enemy  hung  upon  his  rear ;  and,  choosing  well  their 
opportunity  among  defiles,  killed  about  twenty  of  his 
men,  whose  bodies  he  was  obliged  to  leave  in  their 
power.  As  usual,  on  such  occasions,  he  sent  a  herald 
to  request  the  restoration  of  the  slain  for  burial  j  but 
he  received  for  answer  that  '  the  common  law  of  the 
*  Greeks  denied  burial  to  the  sacrilegious.*  Indig- 
nation pervaded  his  army;  but  he  had  influence  to 
check  the  dangerous  effervescence,  and  prevailed  that 
the  just  vengeance  should  be  submitted  to  his  di- 
rection. The  enemy's  little  success  increasing  their 
confidence,  he  soon  found  opportunity  for  advantage 
over  them;  put  many  to  the  sword,  compelled  the 
rest  to  flight,  and  the  dead  remained  in  his  power. 
Such  was  then  the  force  of  the  common  notions  of 
the  importance  of  burial  that  neither  fear  nor  shame 
were  powerful  enough  to  prevent  the  Locrians  from 
becoming  solicitors  to  their  enemy  for  what  they  had 
themselves  so  lately  denied  to  his  solicitation.  Philo- 
melus,  on  condition  of  receiving  his  own,  did  not 
refuse  the  Locrians  their  slain ;  but  he  proceeded  to 
punish  their  former  insults  by  prosecuting  his  new 
success.  Advancing  again  into  Locris,  he  extended 
plunder  to  parts  before  untouched;  and  conducting 
his  retreat  then  with  caution  taught  by  experience, 
he  led  back  his  army  highly  gratified  with  the  ex- 
pedition. 

The  command  which  Philomelus  now  held  of  the 
temple  and  oracle  and  treasury  of  Delphi,  all  so  in- 
teresting to  the  whole  Greek  nation,  gave  him  great 
means,  but  requiring  uncommon  discretion  in  the 
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use.     The   Thebans,    and   their   party   throughout    sect. 
Greece,  were  urging  against  him  and  all  his  sup- 


porters  the   charges   of  impiety,   profanation,   and 
sacrilege.    To  obtain  from  the  oracle  a  response  of  a 
tendency  to  justify  his  measures,  probably  not  difficult, 
would  be  highly  important,  could  credit  be  obtained 
for  it.     A  response  of  a  tenor  very  favorable  to  him 
did  then  so  gain  reception  that  even  his  enemies, 
hopeless  to  invalidate  its  authenticity,  endeavoured 
only  to  obviate  its  force.   They  asserted  that  it  came  imoq.  1. 16. 
from  the  Pvthoness  in  an  effusion  of  anger,  indigrnant  *^^'"* 
at  the  violence  of  profane  hands  dragging  her  to  the 
tripod;    and  they  contended  for  an  interpretation 
of  her  words  as  applied  only  to  such  profanation. 
But  the  Phocian  cause  being  favored  by  a  large  part 
of  Greece,  including  the  two  powerful  republics  of 
Lacedaemon  and   Athens,  an  interpretation  advan- 
tageous to  that  cause  had  more  general  acceptance. 
Reports  moreover  of  omens  and  prodigies  portending 
success  to  it  obtained  popular  credit  extensively,  and 
assisted  the  reception  of  the  oracle  in  the  favorable 
sense. 

Philomelus  now,  from  a  man  hardly  known  but 
among  his  own  people,  who  were  low  in  consideration 
among  the  Grecian  republics,  had  not  only  himself 
risen  to  be  one  of  the  leading  characters  of  the  age, 
but  had  raised  his  hitherto  obscure  country  to  be 
among  the  leading  powers ;  and,  what  deserves  notice 
among  Grecian  revolutions,  the  measures  by  which 
he  rose  had  been  mild  and  almost  bloodless.  With 
the  better  confidence  therefore  he  addressed  now  a 
second  declaration,  in  the  name  of  the  Phocian 
people,  to  all  the  Grecian  states :  *  The  Phocians,'  Diod.  i.  ic. 
he  said,  '  in  repossessing  themselves  of  Delphi,  their  *^' 
*  ancient  right,  neither  intended,  nor  would  allow. 
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CHAP.    *  any  violence  to  the  temple  or  any  of  its  appendages. 

XXXVII  J  ^         L  L  D 

1  *  The  treasure  should  be  preserved  with  the  most 

*  religious   care.      An   account   of  the   number   of 

*  offerings,  with  a  specification  of  the  weight  of  the 

*  precious  metals  in  each,  should  be  given  on  demand 

*  to  any  state  which  had  offerings  there,  with  free 

*  leave  to  examine  their  condition.     With  regard  to 

*  the  presidency  of  the  temple,  the  Phocian  people 

*  not  only  held  themselves  justified  in  assuming  it  as 

*  their  ancient  indefeasible  right,  but  reckoned  upon 

*  a  fair  claim  to  the   support   of  the  whole  Greek 
'  nation.    If  therefore  from  malice,  or  envy,  or  what- 

*  ever  bad  motive,  for  no  good  one  could  be,  any 

*  state  should  wage  war  against  them,    they  were 

*  bold  to  request  assistance  from  all  others,  as  in  a 

*  holy  cause.     Should  that  be  denied  by  any,  still 

*  they  claimed  peace  with  all,  entitled  to  so  much 

*  at  least  for  their  own  peaceful  principles  and  pur- 

*  poses.' 

This  declaration  was  communicated  by  ministers 
sent  to  every  state,  not  omitting  even  Thebes.  It 
would  hardly  be  expected  to  find,  in  the  ruling  party 
there,  a  disposition  to  peace  with  Phocis  on  any 
moderate  terms;  but  the  hope  would  be  reasonable 
that  such  demonstration  of  a  disposition  to  con- 
ciliation in  the  Phocian  government  would  tend  to 
its  credit.  The  measure  indeed  appears  to  have  been 
like  those  of  Philomelus  in  general,  judiciously  con- 
ceived and  ably  executed.  No  particulars  remain  of 
discussions  on  the  occasion  at  Athens,  but  preceding 
and  following  circumstances  indicate  the  temper  with 
which  the  application  of  the  Phocians  would  be  re- 
ceived by  the  contending  parties  there.  Isocrates, 
and  others  who  associated  in  politics  with  Timotheus 
and  Chabrias,  would  be  ready  to  concur  with  Lacedae- 
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mon  in  support  of  Phocis  and  in  opposition  to  Thebes,  sect. 
Chares  and  his  party  would  be  ready  to  seize  occasion 
for  gaining  the  command  of  Phocis,  and  to  prevent 
any  others  from  gaining  it;  but  they  would  oppose 
any  advantage  to  Laced^emon,  not  less  than  to 
Thebes.  Animosity  against  Thebes  however  was 
a  popular  passion,  and  the  partisans  of  Chares  were 
courtiers  of  the  sovereign  people.  Thus  circum- 
stances altogether  were  favorable  for  Philomelus,  and 
the  Athenian  government  avowed  the  support  of 
Phocis  against  the  Amphictyons  supported  by  the 
Thebans.  Rarely  as  any  measure  of  executive  go- 
vernment escaped  reprobation  from  some  party  at 
Athens,  yet  the  Phocian  alliance  on  this  occasion,  it 
appears  from  the  orators,  none  would  venture  to 
blame. 

Nevertheless  it  could  not  be  denied  that  the 
expulsion  of  the  Amphictyons  from  Delphi  was  a 
measure  of  extreme  violence  against  an  establishment 
for  ages  held  sacred  by  the  Greeks,  and  a  principal 
bond  of  the  several  governments  of  the  nation;  a 
violence  to  be  justified  only,  as  civil  war,  by  the  last 
necessity.  Accordingly  the  Thebans  were  sedulous 
to  profit  from  the  advantage  so  before  them.  In  the 
name  of  the  Amphictyons  the  call  was  sounded 
throughout  Greece  to  arm  against  the  sacrilegious 
Phocians,  as  in  the  common  cause  of  the  country  and 
the  god.  But  so  prudent,  in  his  critical  and  difficult 
circumstances,  was  the  conduct  of  Philomelus,  ana 
so  little  popular  the  cause  of  the  Amphictyons  under 
Theban  patronage,  that,  of  the  numberless  republics 
of  the  nation,  only  that  branch  of  the  Locrian  name, 
which  was  distinguished  and  degraded  by  the  epithet 
of  Ozolian,  the  stinking,  would  obey  the  call.  The 
Thebans  therefore  ventured  upon  no  offensive  ope- 
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CHAP,    rations;  the  common  season  of  warfare  ended,  and 

XXXVII        • 

'  winter  passed  without  farther  hostilities. 

But  the  season  of  repose  seems  to  have  produced 
no   disposition  to   peace.     The  Phocians  therefore 
could  not  safely  reduce  their  mercenary  force,  which 
neither  could  they,  with  any  ordinary  means,  main- 
tain.   But  the  abilities  and  popularity  of  Philomelus 
found  extraordinary  means,   and  apparently  never- 
theless unexceptionable.    Among  the  Phocians  were 
Diod.  1. 16.  men  of  wealth,  mostly  acquired  through  the  commerce 
of  all  Greece  with  Delphi;  and  whether  by  loan  or 
how  otherwise  is  not  said,  the  sum  wanted  for  the 
public  exigency  was  raised,  and  no  complaint  appears 
to  have  been  excited. 
B.  c.  354.       Spring  came,  and  the  Thebans,  still  refusing  peace, 
[Cf.  nevertheless  forbore  action.    Their  powerful .  native 

p  266.)  lyiilitary  was  of  no  expense  to  their  government,  and, 
unable  as  they  were  to  excite  their  former  confederacy 
to  energy,  they  might  hope  for  the  advantage  of 
victory  without  risk  and  without  effort.  It  was  much 
for  the  Phocians  to  have  maintained  their  mercenaries 
through  the  winter.  When  the  season  for  action 
came,  that  predatory  war,  which  circumstances  pro- 
bably made  indispensable,  Philomelus  directed  where, 
with  the  best  justification,  it  might  be  directed,  stili 
against  the  Locrians,  who  had  invaded  Phocis. 

The  Ozolian  Locrians,  a  little  subordinate  people, 
aware  of  their  inferiority  to  Thebes,  Athens,  and 
Lacedsemon,  but  accustomed  to  reckon  themselves 
more  nearly  equal  to  the  Phocians,  flew  to  arms, 
probably  with  more  courage  than  good  conduct,  to 
defend  their  ravaged  country;  and  venturing  a  battle 
Diod.  1. 16.  with  Philomelus,  were  again  defeated.  The  slaughter 
'^'^^'  was  such  that  the  survivors,  far  from  hoping  to  pro- 
tect their  fields,  doubted  of  their  ability  to  defend 
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their  towns  against  an  enemy  to  whose  slain  they  had    sect. 
denied  burial.      In  extreme  alarm   therefore   they         ' 
addressed  supplication  and  remonstrance  to  Thebes, 
praying  that  relief  and  support  to  which,  suffering 
in  the  common  cause  of  the  god  and  the  Theban 
confederacy,  such  faithful  allies  were  entitled. 

The  successful  inroad  of  Philomelus,  whether  the 
wisest  measure  in  his  circumstances  we  are  without 
information  sufficient  for  any  clear  judgment,  was 
however  in  its  result  not  altogether  fortunate.  The 
cries  of  the  Locrians  produced  a  sensation  in  Greece 
which  the  decrees  of  the  Amphictyons,  supported  by 
the  influence  of  Thebes,  could  not  excite ;  and  ex- 
aggerated report  of  the  successes  and  power  of  Phi- 
lomelus increased  the  effect.  The  advantage  thus 
afforded  to  the  Theban  leaders,  and  their  associates 
in  the  Amphictyonic  assembly,  was  not  neglected. 
If,  when  the  Phocians  first  possessed  themselves  of 
Delphi,  the  Amphictyons  took  any  of  those  measures 
which  might  have  become  their  pretensions  and  their 
generally  acknowledged  dignity,  the  effect  was  so 
little  as  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  only  extant 
historian  of  these  transactions,  their  advocate  Dio- 
dorus.  But  now  the  council  met,  apparently  at 
Thermopylae ;  and  while  the  Theban  government 
sent  ministers  to  every  state  in  which  it  could  hope 
to  excite  an  interest  suited  to  its  view^s,  the  Amphic- 
tyons issued  decrees  in  the  name  of  the  Greek  nation, 
invoking  all  to  arm,  in  the  cause  of  the  god,  against 
the  sacrilegious  Phocians.  But  even  now  the  voice  Diod.  1. 16. 
of  that  reverend  council  was,  in  the  confession  of  *^"  ^^* 
the  same  historian,  but  as  the  trumpet  of  discord 
through  Greece.^  The  violent  measures  of  Philo- 
melus on  one  side,  the  known  ambition  of  Thebes 
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CHAP,    on  the  other,  the  critical  situation  of  tlie  Deli>hiaii 

XXXVII 

1  treasury,  and  the  means  it  might  afford,  whichever 

party  prevailed,  for  prosecuting  purposes  of  ambition 
and  violence,  to  the  general  injury  of  Greece,  were 
subjects  of  anxious   consideration  for  all  informed 
and  thinking  men.     Meanwhile  among  the  many, 
while   some  were  vehement   in    indignation  against 
the  Phocians,  and  eager  that  they  should  suffer  all 
the  severity  of  punishment  decreed  for  the  most  abo- 
minable sacrilege,  (a  crime,  to  judge  from  remaining 
accounts,  far  more  engaging  their  solicitude  than  the 
overthrow  or  weakening  of  a  political  institution  of 
common  importance    to  the  Greek  nation,)  others 
contended  no  less  ardently  that  they  were  an  injured 
people,  whom  it  behoved  united  Greece  to  protect 
against  the  cruellest  oppression,  wickedly,  with  the 
pretence  of  service  to   the  god,  attempted   against 
them. 
[B.  c.  354.      The  deficient   merit,   or   credit,   of  the  Theban 
Cf.'p.  266.]  leaders  at  this  time,  successors  of  the  renowned  Epa- 
minondas  and  Pelopidas,  is  not  weakly  indicated  by 
the  ancient  writers,  advocates  of  their  cause,  in  the 
failure  to  name  a  single  man  of  them.     In  ambition 
nevertheless  and  arrogance  they  seem  not  to  have  been 
below  their  great  predecessors.     Yet,  in  measuring 
censure  to  them,  the  uneasy  and  difficult  situation 
of  party-leaders  among  the  Grecian  republics,  and 
the  impossibility  of  avoiding  party,  should  be  con- 
sidered.    It  appears  indeed  a  truly  wonderful  tend- 
ency to  tyranny,  in  various  shapes,  and  from  various 
causes,  that  we  find  in  every  democratical  govern- 
ment which  has  been  at  all  laid  open  to  us.     All 
that  remains  from  antiquity  on  this  part  of  history 
tends  to  show,  though  no  writer  has  so  entered  into 
detail  of  Theban  and  Boeotian  affairs  as  to  explain 
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satisfactorily  the  cause,  that  the  (lemocratical  party    sect. 

could  not  hope  to  maintain  their  power  in  Thebes '. — 

without  holding  the  other  towns  of  Bceotia  in  a  po- 
litical subjection,  such  that  civil  freedom,  if  any  were 
really  left  them,  must  be  utterly  precarious:  with  the 
restoration  of  freedom  to  the  Boeotian  towns,  the 
supreme  power  in  Thebes  would  surely  revert  to  the 
aristocratical  party,  and  the  democratical  chiefs  must 
probably  seek  personal  safety  in  exile.  This  we  have 
seen  a  principal  moving  spring  of  Theban  politics  in 
the  long  contest  with  Lacedasmon,  and  it  remained 
so  in  the  contest  now  with  Phocis. 

When  the  Thebans,  under  Pelopidas  and  Epami- 
nondas,  proposed  to  establish  their  own  power  over 
all  Greece  on  the  ruin  of  that  so  long,  with  more 
or  less  plenitude,  exercised  by  Lacedagraon,  they 
could  persuade  almost  all  the  northern  republics, 
and  half  Peloponnesus  itself,  to  zealous  co-operation 
with  them.  But  now,  making  common  cause  with 
the  Amphictyous,  the  ancient  representative  council 
of  the  nation,  violently  driven  from  that  by  long 
custom  their  place  of  meeting,  and  resisted  in  the 
execution  of  their  offices,  the  list  of  allies  they  could 
obtain  is  of  a  very  diflPerent  description.  The  zeal  of 
the  Ozolian  Locrians,  already  unfortunate  enough, 
did  not  however  abate.  The  Thessalians,  apparently 
checked  by  domestic  troubles,  had  assisted  hitherto 
only  bytheirinfluence  to  procure  Ampictyonic  decrees. 
The  people  now  coming  forward  were  the  Perrhae- 
bians,  Dolopians,  Athamans,  Magnetes,  ^nians,  and 
Achseans;  Thessalian  names  all,  but  so  little  familiar 
in  Grecian  history  that  it  hardly  appears  what  part 
those  who  bore  them  ever  before  took  in  any  of  the 
great  concenas  of  the  Greek  nation.  Lacedjcmon 
and  Athens,  with  all  the  states  where  their  interest 
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CHAP,    prevailed,  avowed  themselves  the  allies  of  Phocis. 

XXXVII         r 

1  The  rest,  even  the  Arcadians  of  Megalopolis,  who 

owed  their  actual  political  existence  to  Thebes,  appear 
to  have  avoided  stirring. 

Diod.i.  16.  But  neither  from  Lacedaemon  nor  Athens  was  any 
effectual  assistance  ready  when  the  force  of  the  The- 
ban  confederacy  was  assembling.  Philomelus  there- 
fore found  it  necessary  to  increase  his  mercenaries, 
and,  for  their  maintenance,  to  carry  them  again  into 
the  enemy's  country.  ^°  Again  he  chose  the  Locrian 
territory  for  invasion.  A  body  of  Boeotian  horse 
hastened  to  assist  in  its  protection.  A  battle,  in  the 
usual  way  of  Grecian  warfare,  followed,  and  Philo- 
melus was  victorious.  Soon  after  no  less  than  six 
thousand  Thessalians  joined  the  unfortunate  Lo- 
crians ;  another  battle  was  fought,  and  still  the  vic- 
tory was  with  Philomelus.  Then  at  length  the  The- 
bans  got  the  whole  force  of  Boeotia  to  move,  to  the 
amount  of  thirteen  thousand  men ;  but  fifteen  hun- 
dred Achaeans,  from  Peloponnesus,  joining  the  Plio- 
cian  army,  Philomelus  ventured  to  hold  his  ground. 
Superior  as  the  Thebans  must  have  been  in  force, 
yet  they  did  not  hasten  to  a  general  action;  but  they 

c.  31.  intercepted  the  return  of  a  foraging  party  of  Phocian 
mercenaries,  and  made  them  prisoners.  With  the 
hope  of  superiority,  the  disposition  to  a  barbarous 
severity  in  the  execution  of  the  law,  of  which  they 
took  upon  themselves  to  be  the  judges,  prevailed 
with  the  Theban  leaders.  They  declared  by  pro- 
clamation that  a  sentence  of  the  Amphictyons  con- 

10  Diodorus,  apparently  following  some  author  of  the  Theban 
party,  says  tliat  Philomelus  now  trespassed  on  the  sacred  trea- 
sury. Afterward  we  find  him,  with  candid  simplicity,  stating 
evidence  that  this  was  unfovmded  slander.  Farther  notice  of 
this  will  occur  hereafter. 
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demned  the  prisoners,  as  accomplices  in  sacrilege,  to    sect. 
death ;  *  and  immediately,*  says  the  historian,  '  fol-  ' 

*  lowing  np  their  words  by  deeds,  they  put  all  to  the 

*  sword.'  Vengeance  was  indignantly  demanded  by 
the  Phocian  army,  and  the  abilities  of  the  general 
soon  provided  means  for  the  necessary  gratification. 
He  found  opportunity  to  make  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  Boeotians  prisoners,  and,  with  the  formality  of 
retaliative  justice,  he  delivered  them  to  his  incensed 
soldiers,  who  put  all  to  death.  '  Thus,'  says  the 
historian,  *  Philomelus  checked  the  cruel  arrogance 

*  of  the  Thebans.*  But  when,  in  consequence  of 
the  enemy's  superiority  or  equality,  he  could  carry 
depredation  no  farther,  as  he  had  entered  Locris 
principally  to  find  subsistence  for  his  troops,  so,  for 
subsistence,  it  would  become  necessary  for  him  to 
withdraw  again  into  Phocis;  and,  among  the  moun- 
tains, pressed  in  his  retreat,  he  received  a  mortal 
wound. 

Occasion  was  taken  by  the  Thebans,  from  the  Diod.  i.  le. 
death  of  Philomelus,  to  boast  of  a  great  victory;  but,  *^*  ^^" 
whatever  may  have  been  their  success  in  action,  it  is 
evident  that  they  were  unable  to  prosecute  the  ad- 
vantage. Winter  indeed  was  approaching,  which  in 
the  stormy  atmosphere  of  a  mountainous  country 
made  a  pause  of  military  operations  generally  ne- 
cessary for  armies  so  unprovided  as  those  of  the 
Grecian  republics ;  yet,  if  the  success  of  the  Thebans 
had  been  clear,  they  would  have  endeavoured  to  pe- 
netrate to  Delphi,  the  great  object  of  the  war.  But 
without  an  effort  they  returned  home,  leaving  their 
enemies  to  retreat  unmolested,  and  take  their  mea- 
sures at  leisure  for  repairing  their  loss,  whatever, 
beyond  that  of  one  most  valuable  life,  it  may  have 
been.     The  Phocians  thus  retained  the  entire  and 
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CHAP,    undisturbed   possession   of  their  own   country,   in- 

L  eluding  their  new  acquisition,  or  what  they  called 

their  recovered  and  enfranchised  dominion  of  the 
sacred  city. 


SECTION  V. 

Negotiation  for  peace  between  Thebes  and  Phocis  unsuccessful. 
Assistance  from  Thebes  to  the  satrap  of  Phrygia,  otherwise 
Bithynia,  against  the  king  of  Persia.  War  of  invective  among 
the  Greeks.  Onomarchus  successor  of  Philomelus.  hivasion 
of  Doris  and  Bceotia  by  Onomarchus. 

B.  c.  354.  Those  who  directed  the  administration  of  Thebes 
[Cf.  p.  266.  and  Boeotia,  whose  names  are  to  be  found  neither 
S™?'  among  historians  nor  orators,  had  expected,  (so  De- 
p.  347.  &    mosthenes  and  Isocrates  have  concurred  in  observing, ) 

m  Anstocr. 

isocr.  Or.  that  Phocis  must  yield  to  them,  and  would  probably 
^  ^^'  yield  without  resistance.  The  only  hazard  of  their 
measures  would  arise,  they  supposed,  from  the  alarm 
and  indignation  of  Lacedaemon  and  Athens,  and  their 
confederates.  But  with  these  the  Theban  confe- 
deracy had  been  accustomed  to  contend,  and  would 
contend  with  better  hope  when  Delphi  should  be  in 
their  power,  and  a  clear  majority  of  the  Amphictyous 
subservient.  Rarely  we  gain  any  direct  information 
of  the  state  of  parties  in  Thebes.  Events  however 
imply  that  those  who  had  hitherto  directed  its  coun- 
cils were,  in  consequence  of  the  total  failure  of  their 
projects,  obliged  to  yield  in  some  degree  to  wiser 
and  more  moderate  men,  but  of  the  same  party;  at 
least  so  far  that  they  were  of  the  party  of  Pelopidas 
and  Epaminondas.  In  the  winter  following  the 
death  of  Philomelus,  the  Phocians,  before  repre- 
sented as  involving  in  the  contamination  of  sacrilege, 
and  subjecting  to  the  high  displeasure  of  the  gods. 
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all  who  should  communicate  with  them,  unfit  even    sect. 
to  be  allowed  burial  when  slain  in  battle,  were  looked ! — 


upon  with  somewhat  less  severity.  Negotiation  was  Diod.  1. 16. 
opened  with  them,  and  the  propositions  were  such 
as  to  engao;e  the  serious  consideration  of  the  Pho- 
cian  leaders,  in  consultation  with  their  allies.  But 
the  liberal  party  in  Thebes  could  not  carry  their 
measures  through.  The  terms  at  last  insisted  on 
were  too  severe,  or  too  obviously  insidious,  to  be  ac- 
cepted by  men  with  arms  in  their  hands,  and  led  by 
able  advisers.  If  any  remission  of  the  utmost  rigor 
of  the  sentence  of  the  Amphictyons  was  proposed,  it 
was  only  partial,  and  calculated,  by  dividing  the  Pho- 
cians,  to  reduce  them  to  their  enemy's  mercy.  The 
negotiation  therefore  produced  nothing.'^ 

"  Diodorus,  compiling,  abridging,  and  remarking,  with  his 
usual  honesty  of  purpose  and  deficiency  of  judgment,  has  given 
a  very  inconsistent  aspect  to  his  narrative,  which  nevertheless 
affords,  for  the  careful  investigator,  a  store  of  materials  in  a 
great  degree  satisfactory,  giving  means  at  the  same  time  to  dis- 
cover their  general  coherency,  and  to  distinguish  the  sophisti- 
cated matter  which  party-\^Titers  have  led  the  historian  to  mix 
with  them.  Speaking  of  the  battle  in  which  Philomelus  fell 
as  a  great  and  nearly  decisive  victory  Avon  by  the  Thebans,  and 
his  death  as  his  own  act,  the  result  of  despair,  he  shows  withal 
that  it  was  really  a  small  part  only  of  the  Phocian  army  that 
was  overpowered  among  the  mountains  by  a  superior  force. 
01  Boi<i>rot,  r«J  ttXijOel  ttoXv  irpolypvrig.  tviKijcrav.  But  if  even 
over  that  small  part  it  had  been  a  clear  victory,  they  would 
have  possessed  themselves  of  the  body  of  the  slain  general, 
which,  as  it  is  not  said  they  did,  we  may  very  safely  conclude 
they  did  not.  Diodorus  however  proceeds  to  say  :  '  The  Boeo- 
'  tians  then  returned  home,  because  they  thought  the  death  of 
'  Philomelus  sufficient  for  their  purpose.'  This  conclusion  is 
too  ridiculous.  Their  ultimate  purpose  avowedly  was  to  carry 
into  full  effect  the  decrees  of  the  Amphictyons,  and  their  first 
object  to  recover  possession  of  Delphi,  and  restore  the  Am- 
phictyonic  session  there.  Undoubtedly  they  would  have  marched 
thither  without  delay,  had  they  gained  a  victory  to  open  means 
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CHAP.        Successful  SO  far  as  to  prevent  peace,  the  turbulent 
'  were  however  unable  to  command  so  as  to  carry  on 
Diod.  1. 16.  the  war  with  any  vigor.     The  Thessalians  declined 
furnishing  troops,  and  the  other  allies  were  little 
more  disposed  to  exertion.     A  remission  of  hostility 
with  Phocis  ensued,  and  the  attention  of  the  Thebans 
was  drawn  another  way.     Artabazus,  satrap  of  lower 
Ibid.  Phrygia  or  Bithynia,  still  maintaining  his  rebellion 

strat.  1.5.16.  agaittst  the  great  king,   and  again   threatened  by 
Tn^'^s.^a.   eastern  multitudes  under  loyal  satraps,  desired  again 
the  experienced  advantage  of  Grecian  science  and 
discipline  to  enable  him  to  resist  them.     Whether 
less   satisfied  with  the  character   of  the   Athenian 
general  Chares  than  with  the  service  of  the  troops 
under  him,  the  satrap^s  commissioners  now  sent  into 
Greece  were  instructed,  it  is  said,  to  seek,  in  pre- 
ference,  men   raised  to  fame  under  Epaminondas. 
It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that,  while  not  a  name 
of  a  Theban   officer  who  commanded  against  the 
Phocians,  or  a  Theban  politician  who  promoted  the 
sacred  war,  not  a  name  of  an  Amphictyon,  or  of  any 
one  engaged  in  council  or  in  cause  with  the  Am- 
phictyons,  has  been  preserved  by  the  historian  or  by 
any  other  extant  author,  yet  when,  within  the  same 
period,  the  Theban  arms  were  directed  other  ways, 
the  names  of  generals  immediately  appear.     Pam- 
Diod.  1. 16.  menes,  the  philosophical  Pammenes,  the  friend  of 
piut.  V.  Pe-  Epaminondas,  said  to  have  been  also  the  host  and 
DeiXsfh  ^  protector  of  Philip  king  of  Macedonia  when  a  youth 
^epi  (Tvfifi.   at  Thebes,  did  not  refuse  to  take  the  command  of 

for  it.  But  on  the  contrary,  as  the  historian  proceeds  to  inform 
uSj  '  The  Phocians  withdrew  to  Delphi,  delivered,  for  the  pre- 
'  sent,  from  all  pressure  of  war ;  and,  holding  council  with  their 
'  allies,  deliberated  concerning  war  and  peace.'  The  sequel 
amounts  to  proof  that  they  had  not  been  materially  weakened 
by  the  events  of  the  campaign. 
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the  auxiliaries  for  the  satrap.     From  the  time  of  the    sect. 
invasion  of  Xerxes  the  Persian  connexion  had  been         ' 


the  reproach  of  Thebes  among  the  Greeks.     War 
against  the  king's  forces  therefore,  though  in  the 
cause  of  a  rebellious  satrap,  might  carry  some  credit 
with  it,  to  the  commander  and  to  his  country.     At 
the  same  time  Asia  would  be,  both  to  general  and 
army,  a  more  inviting  field  than  Phocis,  for  profit  as 
well  as  for  glory.     Under  such  a  man  as  Pammenes 
accordingly  such  was  the  zeal  for  this  service  that 
five  thousand  volunteers  were  presently  raised ;  whe- 
ther all  Thebans,  or  men  promiscuously  collected,  b.  c.  353. 
we  are  uninformed.     Possibly  the  Thebans  among  ^j/^  ^' 
them  were  such  as  the  promoters  of  the  Phocian  war  p-  266.] 
would  willingly  see  emigrate;  and  Pammenes  him- 
self may  have  been  not  a  warm  approver  of  their 
measures.     Contributing  principally  however  toward 
two  great  victories  obtained  over  the  king's  forces, 
with  much  profit  to  those  engaged  under  him,  he 
added    not    a    little    to    the    militaiy    renown    of 
Thebes.  ^" 

In  a  war  of  the  character  of  that  called  the  sacred, 
which  produced  the  deliberate  massacre  of  prisoners 
as  a  measure  of  piety  necessary  to  the  justification  of 
one  of  the  parties  in  the  sight  of  the  deity,  minds 

**  Diodorus  remarks  on  this  expedition  of  Pammenes,  that 
'  it  appeared  wonderful  how  the  Boeotians,  deserted  by  the 
*  Thessalians,  and  pressed  by  the  Phocian  war,  could  send  an 
'  army  beyond  sea  and  be  everywhere  successful.'  He  had  just 
before  sho^m  that,  in  Greece,  they  were  very  generally  unsuc- 
cessful. The  inducement  therefore  to  send  such  a  force,  if 
really  a  Theban  force,  or  composed  of  Boeotians  friendly  to  the 
Theban  comiexion,  would  indeed  appear  mysterious.  But  the 
measure  was  more  than  probably  that  of  a  party  adverse  to  the 
Phocian  war,  whether  obtaining  a  temporary  superiority,  or  only 
licence  for  the  adventure. 
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CHAP,    would  be   more  than    commonly  heated,   invective 
xxxvir.         1 1     r  1,       J        J   /i 
would  01  course  abound,  and  the  rancorous  spn-it 

would  not  cease  with  the  contest  in  arms,  but  live 
with  the  survivors,  and  fade  but  gradually  among 
their  posterity.     Of  virulence  then  only  second  to 
that  of  a  war  for  which  perverted    reason   claims 
religion  as  its  ground,  would  be  hostility  so  founded 
as  that  between  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Messenians. 
Bound  to  the  Thebans,  as  the  restorers  and  second 
Ch.  27.  s.  3.  founders  of  their  nation,  the  Messenians  had  how- 
'**ever  yet  taken  no  part  in  the  sacred  war;  but  they 
were  adverse  to  the  Phocians,  not  more  because  the 
Phocians  were  enemies  to  Thebes  than  because  they 
were  befriended  by  Lacedaemon.     Popular  prejudice 
Pausan.      therefore  among  the  Messenians  gave  ready  circula- 
tion to  a  story,  wherever  originating,  that  the  kings, 
the  ephors,  and  all  the  senate  of  Lacedaemon  favored 
the  impious  cause  under  the  instigation  of  bribes 
from  the  Delphian  treasury.     Men  of  letters,  then 
abounding   in  Greece,  and   even   men   of  superior 
talents   and  acquirements,    some  excited  by  party- 
attachments,  some  allured  by  profit,  addicted  them- 
selves to  the  compilation  and  perhaps  often  invention 
of  anecdotes  and  secret  history,  and  especially  of  the 
M.  T.  Cic.  defamatory  kind.     Among  these,  the  Chian  Theo- 
Dion.Hai.  pompus,  a  scholar  of  Isocrates,  admired  for  the  force 
Amm^       ^^^^  elegance  of  his  style,  was  at  this  time  eminent. 
From  him  a  tale  has  been  preserved,  nearly  to  the 
same  purpose  as  the  Messenian,  but  throwing  the 
mire  with  more  ingenuity,  and  not  with  such  undis- 
tinguishing  boisterousness.     Archidamus,  according 
to  Theopompus,  was  not  himself  disposed  to  favor 
the  sacrilegious  Phocians;  but  the  dispensers  of  Del- 
phian gold  at  Lacedaemon,  gaining  his  queen,  Dinicha, 
her  interest  with  the  king  at  length  overbore  his 
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probity.  ^^     Sucli  stories  would  be  likely  to  have  cir-    sect. 
culation.     But  with  the  clear  and  pressing  interest  of 


Lacedaemon  to  support  the  Phocians  against  Thebes, 
it  is  obvious  that  bribery  could  be  little  necessary  to 
persuade  to  it ;  and  if,  for  any  matter  not  of  com- 
pletely public  notoriety,  Diodorus  is  worthy  of  credit, 
his  report  that,  instead  of  receiving  money  from  the 
Phocians,  Archidamus  and  perhaps  others  assisted 
them  with  money,  will  deserve  it.  The  probity  of 
Philomel  us,  and  his  abstinence  from  trespass  on  the 
sacred  treasury,  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel  by  evidence 
beyond  what  is  common  in  such  cases,  placed  above 
just  suspicion.  If  he  was  clear,  the  imputation 
against  remoter  hands,  while  he  i-uled  at  Delphi, 
must  fall  of  course. 

On  the  death  of  Philomelus,  his  next  brother,  b.  c.  354. 
Onomarchus,  who  had  been  his  principal  assistant  in  rcf,^^*  ^' 
council  and  in  the  field,  was  raised  by  election  of  the  P:.^;1 

^  .  Diod.  1,  1& 

Phocian  people  to  the  arduous  office  which  he  had  c.  31.  32. 
so  ably  held.  In  talents  not  inferior,  Onomarchus 
seems  to  have  had  a  more  soaring  ambition  and  less 
scrupulous  probity.  He  is  said  to  have  begun  his 
administration  with  trespass  upon  the  sacred  treasury. 
But  the  proof  seems  to  rest  wholly  on  the  difficulty 
of  otherwise  accounting  for  the  means  he  appears  to 
have  possessed  for  maintaining  and  considerably  in- 

"  Athenaeus,  quoting  Heraclides  Lembus,  relates  that  a  king 
of  Lacedaemon,  named  Archidamus,  was  fined  by  the  ephors 
for  preferring  a  rich  bride,  with  a  person  under  the  proper 
size  for  breeding  successors  of  Hercules,  to  one  of  a  finer  person 
with  less  wealth.  (Athen.  1.  3.  p.  280.  vel  586.).  Plutarch 
mentions  the  same  story  (De  lib.  educ.  init.)  Some  modern 
writers,  to  make  so  good  a  story  more  complete,  give  the  name 
of  Dinicha  to  the  little  lady,  unnamed  by  either  Athenaeus  or 
Plutarch,  and  make  her  husband,  equally  without  authority 
from  either,  the  son  of  Agesilaus, 
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CHAP,    creasinff  the  military  force  raised  by  his  late  brother. 

XXXVII  •  .  . 

1  According  to  the  same  historian,  who  relates  that 


Diod.  1- 16.  the  Phocian  army  was  completely  defeated  when  Phi- 
lomelas was  killed,  the  Phocian  force  was,  within  a 
few  months  after,  greater  than  Philomelas  had  ever 
commanded.  The  Thebans,  to  deter  enemies  and 
allure  friends,  would  endeavour  to  profit  from  the 
death  of  the  adverse  general  for  spreading  the  belief 
of  a  great  victory;  while  they  circulated  also  new 
fulminations  of  the  Amphictyons,  threatening  with 
divine  as  well  as  human  vengeance  all  who  should  in 
any  manner  or  degree  favor  their  sacrilegious  foes. 
Nevertheless  the  Phocian  cause  continued  rather  to 
gain  ground  among  the  Grecian  states ;  the  policy  of 
Onomarchus,  which  was  evidently  able,  being  appa- 
rently assisted  by  the  credit  which  the  wise  and  honor- 
able conduct  of  Philomelus  had  extensively  conciliated. 
During  the  season  of  rest  from  arms,  according  even 
to  the  historian's  partial  account  attributing  all  suc- 
cess of  the  Phocian  cause  to  bribery,  the  turn  in 
politics,  where  any  occurred,  was  in  favor  of  Phocis. 
The  principal  defection  was  of  the  Thessalians,  who 
did  not  indeed  join  the  Phocians,  but  no  longer  sent 
auxiliaries  to  Thebes.  Open  then  as  the  treasury 
was  to  the  examination  at  least  of  the  states  friendly 
to  Phocis,  if  there  was  trespass  to  any  considerable 
amount,  it  must  have  been  managed  either  with  ex- 
traordinary dexterity  or  extraordinary  concert. 

The  continued  inactivity  of  the  Thebans,  in  a  war 
of  their  own  seeking,  is  unaccounted  for  by  ancient 
writers  any  farther  than  as  it  is  indicated  that  the 
leaders  of  the  war  party  were  not  superior  men,  and 
that  an  opposing  party  was  powerful.  Nevertheless  the 
forbearance  may  have  resulted  in  some  degree  from 
policy;  for  Onomarchus  could  not,  any  more  than 
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Philomelus,  remain  inactive,  and  he  was  probably  not    sect. 
yet  strong  enough  to  invade  Boeotia.     Accordingly 


he  led  his  army  into  the  Epicnemidian  Locris,  where  b.  c.  353. 

,  1     rr^i  •  1  •       •       1  T      -n     ^       OL  106. 4. 

he  took  Ihronium,  the  principal  town,  and,  it  the  [cf. 
historians  followed  trustworthy  authority,  sold  the^i^^jj'jg^ 
inhabitants  to  slavery.  Possibly  he  may  have  exer-  «•  33. 
cised  such  severity  against  some  of  them,  obnoxious 
for  violence,  such  as  we  have  seen  some  of  the  ene- 
mies of  Phocis  disposed  to ;  but  the  historian's  own 
account  of  his  general  conduct  and  his  political  suc- 
cess forbid  the  belief  that  he  would  passionately,  or 
for  small  profit,  make  himself  odious  and  his  cause 
unpopular  in  Greece.  From  Doris  he  turned  back 
across  Phocis  into  the  Ozolian  Locris.  Amphissa. 
the  principal  town  of  that  province,  only  threatened 
by  his  army,  surrendered.  Amphissa  was  but  seven 
miles  from  Delphi.  Probably  the  inactivity  of  the 
Thebans  in  support  of  their  allies  had  excited  disgust ; 
and  possibly  a  party  adverse  to  the  Theban  connexion, 
and  holding  communication  with  Phocis,  was  power- 
ful. But  a  capitulation,  little  common  as  it  was 
among  the  Greeks,  and  especially  considering  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  sacred  war,  would  imply  con- 
fidence in  the  conqueror's  faith.  From  Amphissa, 
Onomarchus  turned  upon  Doris,  and  plundered  great 
part  of  the  country. 

The  remissness  and  unpopularity  of  the  Theban 
government,  together  with  the  conciliating  conduct 
of  the  Phocian  general-autocrator,  seem  to  have  pro- 
duced the  opi>ortunities  which  now  occurred  for  at- 
tempts within  Boeotia  itself.  Orchomenus,  so  cruelly  ch.  28.  s.4. 
desolated  by  the  Thebans  about  three  years  before ''^ '''^  "'''* 
the  battle  of  Mantinea,  *  had  been  repeopled ;  under 
what  circumstances  we  are  uninformed,  but  certainly 
I*  See  vol.  V.  p.  195.  and  p.  307-] 
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CHAP,    under  Theban    patronage ;   and   probably  the   new 

L  population  was  mixed,  of  ancient  Orchomenians,  and 

new  settlers  from  other  parts  of  Greece.  But  what- 
ever preventive  care  may  have  been  taken,  aversion 
to  the  Theban  government  grew:  communication 
was  held  with  the  Phocians;  Onomarchus,  turning 
suddenly  from  Doris,  arrived  unexpectedly;  and  the 
Theban  party  was  so  surprised  and  awed  that  (whether 
any  contest  in  arms  intervened  is  not  said)  Orcho- 
menus  became  a  member  of  the  Phocian  alliance. 
Under  similar  encouragement  apparently,  Onomar- 
chus then  proceeded  to  Chaeroneaj  but,  the  Thebans 
having  hastily  collected  their  forces,  he  was  there  dis- 
appointed. The  historian's  expression  rather  implies 
a  defeat  in  battle.  It  could  however  be  little  im- 
portant; for  it  appears  he  was  presently  after  in  cir- 
cumstances for  new  and  great  enterprise. 

But  the  contest  between  Phocis  and  Thebes  in  its 
progress  more  involving  the  other  states  of  Greece, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  advert  to  what  had  been  passing 
among  the  principal  of  those  states,  and  observe  the 
circumstances  in  which  at  this  time  they  stood. 

SECTION  VI. 

Politics  of  Athens.  Circumstances  of  Macedonia  :  marriage  of 
Philip:  circumstances  of  the  kingdom  of  Epirus.  Disposition 
to  peace  thwarted  by  a  party  in  Athens :  confederacy  against 
Macedonia :  accumulated  successes  of  Philip. 

The  sacred  war,  with  the  command  of  the  temple 
and  treasury  of  Delphi  its  object,  was  a  concern  of 
such  magnitude  for  the  Greek  nation,  and  especially 
the  two  great  republics  of  Athens  and  Lacedaemon, 
that  the  very  permission  of  the  contest,  and  the  allow- 
ance for  such  an  obscure  people  as  the  Phocians  to 
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tiake  the  leading  part,  strongly  indicated  decay  and     sect. 

beginning  decrepitude,  the  result  of  long  and  almost ! — 

ceaseless  divisions.  Athens  however,  though  weak 
in  land  force,  slow  to  put  forward  armies  of  citizens^ 
and  having  among  her  citizens  few  practised  soldiers 
like  those  which  had  fought  her  battles  under  Mil- 
tiades  and  Aristides,  was  powerful  still  by  sea,  am- 
bitious not  less  than  formerly  of  command  over  other 
states,  and,  even  more  than  formerly,  active  and  deep 
in  policy.  Among  those  who  contended  for  the  lead 
in  public  aifairs,  from  the  great  Cimon's  time  down- 
ward, there  had  always  been  some  who  held  it  for 
the  republic's  interest  to  maintain  a  constant  friendly 
connexion  with  Lacedagmon.  But  the  party  of  Chares, 
which  of  late  had  been  mostly  the  ruling  party,  ad- 
mitted the  Lacedemonian  alliance,  even  when  most 
necessary,  with  reluctance ;  nor  had  they  ever  ceased 
to  support  the  enemies  of  Lacedamon,  so  as  to 
frustrate  her  great  purpose,  the  recovery  of  the  do- 
minion of  Messenia.  In  joining  such  an  ally,  or 
any  ally,  for  the  critical  purpose  of  defending  the 
Delphian  treasury,  some  jealous  care  might  become 
every  Athenian  statesman.  But  the  party  of  Chares, 
while  they  thwarted  all  separate  interests  of  their 
ally,  would  press  any  separate  interest  of  their  own, 
to  the  injury  of  their  ally:  not  satisfied  w^ith  ob- 
viating the  preponderance  of  Lacedaemon,  they  would 
make  Phocis  their  instrument  for  purposes  adverse 
to  the  interest  of  Lacedaemon.  Hence,  thouo-h  the 
two  governments  concurred  in  the  general  purpose  of 
supporting  the  Phocians  and  opposing  the  Thebans, 
yet  they  co-operated  little.  The  several  distractions 
of  each  also  prevented  vigorous  interference  from 
either.  Lacedaemon  was  perplexed  by  the  necessity 
of  constantly  watching  enemies  on  all  her  borders, 

VOL.  VI.  u 
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CHAP,    and  even  within  them;  and  Athens,  after  abandon- 
XXXVII    •  •  .        . 
1  ing  the  contest  with  her  confederates,  was  implicated 

still  in  war,  maintained  with  purposes   of  ambition 
and  revenge,  against  Macedonia. 

The  Macedonian  kingdom  meanwhile  was  become, 
at  least  in  comparison  of  former  times,  settled  within 
itself,  powerful  among  states  around,  and  secure  in 
its  increased  possessions.  Any  considerable  prepon- 
derancy  it  had  not  yet  attained.  Able  administration 
was  wanted,  much  for  its  improvement,  but  much 
also  even  for  any  permanence  of  its  existing  fortunate 
circumstances :  the  Thessalian  connexion,  so  advan- 
tageous for  its  power,  the  Olynthian,  so  necessary  to 
its  daily  safety,  might  be  in  a  moment  lost.  In  this 
state  of  things  the  king,  strongly  inclined  to  litera- 
ture, the  fine  arts,  cultivated  society,  and  perhaps  in 
general  to  pleasure,  seems,  notwithstanding  the  con- 
sciousness of  military  talents,  and  the  stimulation  of 
military  successes,  to  have  proposed  rather  to  emulate 
his  great  predecessor  Archelaus  in  the  enjoyment 
and  improvement  of  what  he  possessed  than  hazard 
all  in  contest  for  farther  acquisitions,  and  to  place 
his  farther  glory  in  cultivating  the  arts  of  peace. 
B.C. 354.  Soon  after  his  return  from  his  successful  expedi- 
[Cf.Se.]  ^^^^  ^^^^  Thessaly,  a  year  or  more  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sacred  war,  Philip  married  Olympias, 
daughter  of  Neoptolemus  king  of  Epirus.  That 
strab.  1.  7.  country,  occupied,  from  earliest  tradition,  by  a  people 
p.  326. 327.  Qf  kindred  blood  with  the  Greeks,  and  speaking  a 
dialect  of  the  Greek  language  hardly  differing  from 
the  Macedonian,  had  preserved  also,  as  we  have  seen 
Ch.  34.  s.  2.  of  the  neighbouring  country  of  Lyncestis,  a  form  of 
"  government  nearly  resembling  the  Macedonian.  More- 
over the  royal  race,  like  the  Macedonian  and  Lyn- 
cestian,  boasted  a  Grecian  origin ;  highly  illustrious. 
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but  not,   in   remaining  accounts,  equally  authenti-    sect. 
Gated:  they  claimed  however  descent  from  Neopto- 


lemus,  called  also  Pyrrhus,  son  of  Homer's  great  hero  piut  vit. 
Achilles,  who  is  said  to  have  settled  in  Epirus  on  '^^•""'* 
returning  from  the  Trojan  war.  The  country  con- 
sisted of  vales  of  considerable  extent  and  great  fer- 
tility, among  mountains  of  uncommon  height  and 
roughness:  as  a  land  of  husbandmen,  it  was  well 
peopled,  and  wealthy.  Altogether  these  kingdoms 
and  principalities,  held  by  people  of  Grecian  race 
under  mixed  monarchal  government,  were  perhaps 
in  extent,  and  in  free  population,  nearly  equal  to 
that  held  by  the  republics.  Like  their  neighbours 
the  Thessalians  these  people  were  fond  of  show,  and 
the  courts  of  the  princes  were  not  without  some  ele- 
gance of  splendor.  The  magnificence  with  which 
the  nuptials  of  Philip  with  the  Epirot  princess  were 
solemnized  has  been  celebrated  by  ancient  writers. 
Thencefonvard,  even  more  than  before  under  Arche- 
laus,  the  Macedonian  court  became  the  principal  seat 
of  polite  gaiety,  and  the  greatest  and  safest  resort  of 
cultivated  society,  perhaps  then  in  the  world. 

Amid  the  deficiency  of  materials  for  the  history  Demosth. 
of  these  times  we  find  unequivocal  indication  that,  p.  \l[  ' 
after  all  Philip's  successes  against  the  Athenians,  he^Jfp'^,, 
not  only  was  always  ready  to  admit  negotiation  upon  ^  4«-'- 
liberal  terms,  but  used  every  opportunity  to  invite  it ; 
nor  is  it  left  doubtful  that  the  greatest  and  most  re- 
spectable men  of  the  republic  were  anxious  to  meet 
his  pui*pose.     But  it  was  not  least  because  peace  and 
friendly  connexion  with  Macedonia  were  desired  by 
one  party  in  Athens,  that  the  other  opposed  them ; 
and  they  so  opposed  that  though  the  esteem  which 
the  king  of  Macedonia  had  acquired  did  not  cease, 
yet   it  became  dangerous  to  own  esteem   for  him* 

u  2 
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CHAP.    The  party  which  had  produced  the  unfortunate  war 

XXXVII  1.         J  ^  ^         ^  X 

'.  of  the  republic  with  its  republican  confederates,  ex- 
cited revolt  against  its  very  beneficial  ally  the  king 
of  Macedonia,  rewarded  and  honored  the  assassina- 
tion of  another  ally,  its  citizen,  the  king  of  Thrace, 
which  avowed,  as  principles,  that  to  foment  disturb- 
Demosth.  ance  among  neighbouring  states,  and  to  be  itself 
p.  358.  always  at  war  with  some  of  them,  was  the  just  and 
necessary  policy  of  every  democracy,  but  especially 
the  Athenian;  that,  though  truces  might,  from  mo- 
mentary pressure,  become  necessary,  yet  to  make  a 
perpetual  peace  was  treason  against  the  people,  inas- 
much as  it  denied  the  use  of  future  opportunities 
against  other  people;  this  party  opposed  every  step 
toward  peace  with  Macedonia:  the  endeavour  to  lead 
the  people  to  allow  negotiation  appears  to  have  been 
frequently  repeated  by  the  most  respectable  citizens, 
jEsch.  lie  but  it  was  always  ineffectual.  At  length,  finally  to 
^^*  ^'  '  check  it,  a  moment  of  popular  passion  was  taken  for 
procuring  a  decree,  by  which  communication  from 
the  Macedonian  government,  even  by  a  herald,  was 
forbidden.  The  policy  of  such  a  measure,  unex- 
plained by  ancient  writers,  seems,  with  any  view  to 
any  common  interest  of  the  Athenian  people,  the 
less  readily  imaginable  as,  since  the  loss  of  so  many 
Demosth.  towns  ou  the  Macedonian  and  Thracian  shores,  the 
p.  22!  means  of  Athens  to  injure  Macedonia,  farther  than 
by  depredation  on  its  commerce,  were  greatly  nar- 
rowed. But  the  particular  interest  of  the  war- 
party,  the  party  of  Chares,  in  such  a  decree  is  not 
obscure.  Peace  with  Macedonia  not  only  must 
have  produced  arrangements  adverse  to  the  views 
of  those  of  whose  policy  war  and  troubles  were  the 
very  foundation,  but  would  probably  have  replaced 
the  administration  of  the  republic  in  the  hands  of 
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Others  who  had  always  professed  a  peaceful  policy,     sect. 
The  two  objects  which  especially  engaged  the  am-  ' 


bition  and  cupidity  of  the  party  of  Chares  were 
perhaps  objects  of  desire  for  the  Athenians  very  ge- 
nerally, the  sovereignty  of  the  Thracian  Chersonese, 
and  the  command  of  the  passage  into  the  Euxine 
sea  by  the  Bosporus;  the  former  held  by  the  king 
of  Thrace,  the  ally  of  Athens,  the  latter  surrendered 
to  Byzantium  by  the  treaty  of  peace  which  ended 
the  confederate  w^ar.  Both  w^ere  great  objects,  for 
revenue  and  for  commerce ;  for  commerce  especially 
in  two  principal  articles  of  the  Attic  market,  corn 
and  slaves.  If  then,  by  peace  concluded  with  Mace- 
donia under  management  of  the  friends  of  Isocrates, 
allowance  might  have  been  gained  for  pursuing 
these  objects,  wliich  seems  not  improbable,^^  the  war- 
party  would  have  so  much  the  deeper  interest  in  the 
decree  which  forbade  even  treaty  with  Macedonia. 

Of  either  the  opportunity  for  so  violent  a  measure, 
or  the  time,  we  are  uninformed;  but  it  appears  to 
have  been  nearly  about  the  time  when  a  formidable 
confederacy  was  raised  against  Macedonia,  in  which 
the  king  of  Thrace,  the  king  of  Illyria,  and  a  pre-  Diod  i.  le. 
tender  to  the  principality  of  Pa?onia  were  engaged.  '^  ^^• 
How  far  the  war-party  in  Athens  had  originally 
excited  or  afterward  promoted  this  league  is  not  in- 
dicated, but  its  coincidence  with  their  views  is  obvious, 
and  that  their  ingenuity  and  activity  were  great,  and 
their  communication  extensive,  is  also  evident.  Nor 
is  it  left  doubtful  that,  without  instigation  or  almost 
compulsion  from  Athens,  the  king  of  Thrace,  Kerso- 
bleptes,  would  not  have  concurred  in  such  a  measure. 

'*  Its  probability  is  especially  indicated  in  the  oration  of 
Isocrates  to  Philip,  where  he  mentions  his  view  of  the  busmess 
of  Amphipolis. 
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CHAP.    The  combination  appears  very  well  imagined ;   Ma- 

1  cedonia  was  to  be  attacked  at  the  same  time  on  the 

eastern  and  western  side,  while  rebellion  was  excited 
within. 

But,  according  to  the  remarkable  testimony  of  the 
great  orator,  sometimes  in  the  midst  of  violent  in- 
vective his  eulogist,  Philip,  with  all  his  disposition 
to  pleasure,  was  never  unready  for  business ;  neither 
labor  nor  danger  stopped  him  when  occasion  called/^ 
Sending  Parmenio,  whom  he  esteemed  the  ablest  of 
B.  c.  355.'6  ^^^  generals,  against  the  Illyrians,  he  marched  himself 
O1.10C.2.  into  P^eonia,  and  the  pretensions  of  his  opponent 
EpistPhil  there  were  soon  finally  crushed.     Turning  then  into 
Ath*.  ap.     Thrace,  and  profiting  ably  from  the  discord  which 
Demosth.    the    Athenians   themselves   had   fomented   in   that 
country,  one  of  the  princes.  Teres,  fighting  by  his 
side  against  the  others,  he  brought  all  to  such  sub- 
Demosth.    mission  that,  as  the  great  orator  afterward  indignantly 
p.  12.        expressed  himself,  he  made  and  unmade  there  what 
kings  he  pleased.     The  successes  of  the  Thracian 
piut.  vit.     expedition  were  just  completed  when  information  was 
brought  of  a  great  victory  obtained  by  Parmenio  over 
the  Illyrians ;  and,  what  has  been  thought  worthy  of 
notice  by  ancient  writers,  presently  after  a  messenger 
arrived  with  intelligence  that  his  horse  had  won  the 
Oh  100.     palm  in  the  Olympian  race.^^     Occasion  has  here- 
tofore occurred  to  observe  the  importance  which  the 
Greeks  attached  to  this  kind  of  victory:  likely  to 


'*  Kat  ocrr)  Setvdr»je  7iy  kv  r^  ^iXiirir^  ^eaaaade,  k.  t.  \. 

Dem.  de  Cot.  p.  275. 

'^  Diodoi'us  assigns  this  war  to  the  first  year  of  the  106th 
Olympiad.  Reason  for  supposing  that,  though  it  may  have 
originated  in  the  first  year  of  the  106th  Olympiad,  it  was  not 
concluded  in  that  year,  will  be  stated  in  a  following  note. 

'^  — '0\u//7rto(Tt>'  tTTTT^  (ctXi/ri  ueyiKqKeyai,  Plut.  v.  Alex. 
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have  been  the  more  grateful  to  Philip  as  it  would    sect. 
beyond   anything,    in   the  judgment   of  the  many  ' 

throujrhout  Greece,  convict  the  adverse  orators  of 
impudent  falsehood  when,  at  a  loss  for  other  invec- 
tive equal  to  their  malignity,  they  called  him  in  their 
public  speeches  a  barbarian.  But  he  had  scarcely  Demosth. 
been  congratulated  on  these  successes  when  a  third 
messenger  arrived  with  information  that  his  queen 
had  brought  him  a  son  and  heir,  afterward  the  great 
Alexander.  Then,  in  consonance  with  the  opinion, 
old  among  the  Greeks,   that  accumulation  of  un-  ^^•^.  !\?- 

o  ...  of  this  Hist 

interrupted  prosperity  had  in  itself  a  tendency  to 
bring  signal  calamity  through  a  disposition  in  the 
deity,   as  Herodotus  expresses  it,   to  envy  human 
happiness,  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed :  *  O  fortune,  pI"'-  "t. 
*  send  some  little  evil  to  temper  all  this  good.*'" 

Through  these  successes  the  Macedonian  kingdom 
became  truly  great  and  formidable,  extending  from 
the  Euxine  sea  to  the  Adriatic.     Diodorus  reckons  Diod.  i.  ic. 

c.  22. 

both  Thrace  and  Illyria  completely  reduced  under  Demosth. 
the  Macedonian  dominion.    We  learn  from  following  ^'J^  P'  ^^' 
circumstances  that  it  was  not  precisely  so,  yet  from 
the  great  contemporary  orator  it  appears  that  they 

*8  Plutarch,  to  whom  we  owe  this  anecdote,  has  added  that 
Philip  was  so  delighted  with  the  success  of  his  racer,  that  he 
celebrated  it  by  a  representation  of  the  animal  and  his  rider  on 
the  reverse  of  the  golden  coins  from  his  mines  of  Philippi. 
Perhaps  the  collection  of  coins  was  not  equally  an  object  of  the 
curious  in  Plutarch's  as  in  the  present  day,  and  possibly  Plutarch 
never  saw  or  never  noticed  a  IMacedonian  coin  older  than  Philip. 
It  is  now  enough  known  that  a  horseman  unarmed,  a  jcAt/Cj  was 
the  common  ornament  of  the  reverse  of  the  IMacedonian  coins 
many  reigns  before  him.  The  story  may  deserve  thus  much 
notice  as  one  among  many  proofs  of  the  carelessness  and  inep- 
titude with  which  writers,  even  of  eminence,  under  the  Roman 
empire,  adopted  or  imagined  remarks  and  anecdotes  concerning 
the  republican  age  of  Greece,  and  perhaps  of  Rome  too. 
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CHAP,    were  brouglit  to  no  small  degree  of  dependency.  The 

1  Athenian  fleets,  commanding  still  the  ^gean,  could 

still  interrupt  the  maritime  commerce  of  the  Mace- 
donians and  their  allies ;  but  the  king  applied  himself 
diligently  to  obviate  this  evil  through  the  opportu- 
nities which  his  conquests  and  alliances  afforded  for 
raising  a  navy ;  and,  with  the  advantages  afforded  by 
the  Amphipolitan  territory,  and  the  zealous  concur- 
rence especially  of  the  Thessalians,  whose  commercial 
towns  were  considerable,  he  made  rapid  progress. 


SECTION  VII. 

Politics  of  Athens.     Orators,     Measures  for  acquiring  dofniniott 
in  Thrace.     Areopagitic  oration  of  Isocrates. 

Meanwhile  at  Athens,  notwithstanding  the  disad- 
vantage and  disgrace  to  the  republic  with  which  all 
the  objects  of  the  confederate  war  had  been  aban- 
doned, the  party  of  Chares  maintained  an  ascendancy 
with  the  multitude;  and,  notwithstanding  their  dis- 
appointment in  the  complete  defeat  of  the  confederacy 
of  kings  against  Macedonia,  they  persisted  in  their 
purpose  of  prosecuting  war  against  that  country.  We 
have  formerly  observed  Iphicrates,  Chabrias,  and  Ti- 
motheus  concurring  in  the  policy  of  supporting  the 
Thracian  monarchy,  as  a  balance  to  that  growing 
preponderance  of  Macedonia  which  its  vehement 
enemies,  the  war-party  in  Athens,  had  so  much  con- 
tributed to  produce.  Macedonia  might  now  become 
a  maritime  power.  That  the  Thracian  monarchy 
would  become  such  was  not  within  reasonable  view; 
and  hence  apparently  the  policy  of  Chabrias,  in  the 
treaty  which  confirmed  to  the  king  of  Thrace  the 
dominion  of  the  Chersonese.     Though  the  revenue 
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of  that  country  thus  went  to  another,  yet  the  ad  van-     ^y^^' 

tages  of  its  commerce  might  be,  without  expense  or 

hazard,  all  for  Athens.  But  no  sooner  had  the 
partizans  of  Chares  produced  the  disgrace  of  Timo- 
theus  and  Iphicrates  than  they  became  sedulous  to 
procure  public  disapprobation  of  the  measure  which 
(^habrias  was  no  longer  living  to  support.  The  ma- 
nagement appears  to  have  been  very  artful.  Boldly 
asserting,  what  the  many  were  ready  on  any  assertion 
to  believe,  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  Chersonese  of 
right  was  theirs,  and  affecting  a  just  respect  for  the 
character  of  Chabrias,  they  said,  '  that  able  officer  Demosth. 

*  and  statesman  would  never  have  so  yielded  to  the  p.  078.  * 

*  unjust  violence  of  Kersobleptes  and  Charideraus, 

*  but  that  he  had  been  improvidently  sent  without  a 
'  force  to  oppose  them.'  The  confederate  war  was 
yet  going  forward  when  they  brought  the  matter 
before  the  assembled  people.  Glaucon  moved,  that 
ten  commissioners  be  sent  to  Thrace,  to  demand  of 
Kersobleptes  his  accession  to  the  terms  formerly  re- 
quired of  him  by  Athenodorus,  and,  should  he  refuse, 
to  provide  means  of  compulsion;  and  the  people 
decreed  accordingly.  But  the  interest  of  the  party 
seems  to  have  failed  in  the  nomination  of  commis- 
sioners; a  majority  of  whom,  as  the  censure  of  De- 
mosthenes shows,  were  not  disposed  to  forward  their 
views  in  Thrace.  Troubles  then  breaking  out  in 
Eubcea,  and  the  alarm  of  the  king  of  Persia's  threat- 
ened vengeance  concurring,  those  most  disposed  to 
engage  the  republic  in  new  wars  feared  at  that  time 
to  press  the  purpose  farther. 

But  peace  being  made  with  the  confederates,  the 
troubles  of  Eubcea  appeased,  and  the  alarm  of  inva- 
sion from  Persia  subsided,  the  orators  began  again  to 
mention  the  Chersonese,  and  the  people  to  listen  with 
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CHAP,    interest.     The  superior  powers  of  oratory  a])pear  to 

1  have  been  on  the  side  of  Chares.     The  name  of  Ly- 

curgus,  from  whom  an  oration  remains,  is  eminent. 
An  oration  also  is  extant,  attributed  to  Hegesippus.^'' 
Of  Timarchus,  Clitomachus,  Polyeuctus,  and,  more 
celebrated  than  all,  Hyperides,  the  fame  only  has  been 
transmitted. 

Nevertheless  it  seems  questionable  whether  the 
party  of  Chares  was  indebted  for  its  superiority  on 
the  bema  more  to  the  talents  of  the  men  or  to  their 
unscrupulousness  in  using  the  arbitrary  powers  of 
democratical  government.  Leosthenes,  of  the  adverse 
party,  had,  at  least  with  that  party,  the  reputation 
^sch.  de    of  being  the  most  eloquent  man  of  his  time,  excepting 

legat.p.2!)4.  .  '  r       n 

only  Callistratus.  But  Leosthenes  was  a  sufferer 
from  that  common  tyranny  of  democracy  which 
Isocrates  has  mentioned  as  prevailing  at  Athens,  the 
denial  of  freedom  of  speech.  Though  ostracism  had 
fallen  out  of  use,  banishment  remained  for  party  pur- 
poses common,  and  Leosthenes  was  banished ;  appa- 
rently, like  so  many  other  illustrious  Athenians,  for 
his  merit.  Isocrates  only  wrote.  Dionysius  of  Hali- 
carnassus,  among  large  and  warm  eulogy  of  that  dis- 
tinguished patriot,  has  expressed  admiration  especially 
at  his  boldness  in  venturing  to  publish  that  called  the 
Areopagitic  oration,  which  carries  within  itself  evi- 
dence of  its  date  of  this  time.  The  object  was  to 
produce  a  reformation  of  the  government,  such  as  to 
restore  nearly  the  constitution  of  Solon,  or  at  least  of 

'9  The  supposition  that  the  oration  on  Halonnesus,  among 
the  works  of  Demosthenes,  has  been  the  work  of  Hegesippus, 
will  require  notice  hereafter.  Clitomachus  and  Polyeuctus,  are 
mentioned  by  Demosthenes  in  the  third  Pliilippic,  p,  129.  Hy- 
perides has  been  highly  celebrated  by  Dionysius  and  Cicero. 
Timarchus  will  occur  for  future  notice. 
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Clisthcnes.     To  open  such  a  purpose,  not  only  for    sect. 
the  safety  of  the  orator,  but  for  a  chance  of  success,  ' 

and  even  to  obtain  a  hearing,  great  caution  was  ne- 
cessary. In  addressing  therefore  liis  irritable  so- 
vereign, venturing  but  to  glance  at  the  turpitude, 
speaking  more  directly  to  the  folly,  he  dwells  chiefly 
on  the  danger  of  past  conduct  and  actual  projects.*" 
'  The  Athenians  had  now,'  he  observed,  *  within 

*  a  short  space  of  time,  lost  all  their  possessions  on 

*  the  northern  shores  of  the^gean,  from  the  Thraciau 

*  Chersonese  to  the  border  of  Thessaly,  and  all  the 
'  islands  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  with  Byzantium,  and 

*  the  important  pass  of  the  Bosporus :  yet,  in  the  course 

*  of  these  disasters,  twice  had  the  evangelian  sacrifice 

*  been  performed,  as  if  thanks  were  due  to  the  gods 

*  for  signal  victories.     After  all  their  great  losses  of 

*  dominion  and  revenue  indeed  they  remained  pos- 

*  sessed  of  two  hundred  triremes,  whence  they  were 

*  ready  to  exult  in  the  idea  of  being  still  masters  of 

*  the  seas:  and  holding  also  yet  many  allied  cities 

*  dependent  and  tributary,  and  having  besides  friendly 

*  connexion  with  some  independent  states,  bound  to 
'  them  by  a  common  interest,  they  did  not  cease  to 

*  extend    their    ambition    to   the  dominion  of  all 

*  Greece.*-^     How  revolting  these  pretensions  were 

**  Ti'c  ?e  Toy  'ApetOTraytriKoy  avayvovs  ovk  avyivoiro  Koa/xiwre" 
pog ;  H  TIC  OVK  ay  ■'^avfiatrete  Tt^y  cttiSoXi)*'  tov  priTopog ;  og 
tToXfiijffE  ciaXej^drjyai  Trepl  iroXirtiag  'Adtjyaioic,  a^iQy  fieradicrB^ai 
fitv  Tt)y  Tore  Ka^eruiray  CTjfioKpaTiay,  uq  fisyaXa  jf3\a.-trrov(Tay  Ti}v 
TToXtv,  vTclp  7/5  tS)v  ^T)fiay(M)yu)y  ovhlg  eTre)(£tp£i  Xiyety.  Dion. 
Hal.  in  Isocr. 

The  Areopagitic  carries  within  itself  clear  indication  of  its 
own  date,  after  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  the  confederates, 
and  before  the  measures  which  quickly  followed,  p.  96.  100. 
102.  t.  1.  edit.  Auger. 

"  llaaay  i\iril^tT£  Tt)y  'EXXa^a  ravrp  rfj  ^vyafiei  KaTaa^iiaiiy 

Isocr.  Areop. 
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xxx^^fi  ^^  ^^^  Greeks  in  general,  how  unfit  a  government 

like  the  Athenian  was  to  hold  extensive  dominion, 

how  much,  for  the  Athenians  themselves,  it  wanted 
reformation,  and  what  must  be  the  danger  of  prose- 
cuting their  ambitious  purposes  and  omitting  the 
wanted  reformation,  he  then  proceeds  to  show.  But, 
with  that  caution  which  democratical  despotism  re- 
quired, he  ventured  to  indicate  the  present  state  of 
things  only  by  comparison  with  the  past ;  showing  the 
past  perhaps  less  exactly  as  it  really  was,  than  as,  in 
improved  representation,  it  would  form  a  completer 
contrast  to  the  present.  The  picture  however  is  clear, 
and  exhibits  far  more  fully  than  any  other  extant,  the 
state  of  Athens  at  the  time. 
isocr.  Beginning  with  the  subject  of  religion,  *  the  divine 

Areop.  1  .      ,  1  ,1  &         > 

p.  112.       *  worship,   says  the  venerable  statesman,   *  was  not, 

*  with  our  forefathers,  a  scene  of  riot  and  disorder: 

*  it  was  not  sometimes,  for  wantonness,  a  sacrifice  of 

*  a  hundred  oxen,  and  sometimes,  through  want,  an 
'  omission  of  ancient  rights.     Magnificent  feasts  were 

*  not  given  to  the  people  after  foreign  customs;  nor 

*  did  the  proper  ceremonies  of  the  holy  temples  fail 

*  through  penury  of  the  treasury,  being  always  re- 

*  gularly  supplied  from  the  proper  sacred  fund.    Our 
'  forefathers  conceived  true  worship  to  consist,  not 

*  in  extravagant  expenditure,  but  in  the  careful  ob- 

*  servation  of  divine  precepts,  transmitted  from  their 

*  forefathers. 

*  Congenial  with  those  on  the  concerns  of  religion 

*  were  their  principles  of  communication  among  one 
'  another,  as  inheritors  of  a  common  countiy.     The 

*  poor  were  so  far  from  being  hostile  to  the  wealthy 
'  that  they  considered  the  fortunes  of  the  few  as  the 

*  surest  sources  of  competence  for  the  many.     The 

*  land-owners  letting  farms  at  moderate  rents,  the 
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*  monied  men  employing  the  poor  in  manufactures,    sect. 

*  or  lending  what  enabled  them  to  manage  business  ' 

*  on  their  own  account,  all  were  bound  together  by 

*  mutual  interest.      Nor    did  lending  involve    the 

*  danger  that  either  the  whole  sum  lent  would  be 

*  lost,  or  that,  with  much  trouble,  only  a  small  part 

*  could  be  recovered.     For  the  juries  then  did  not 

*  prostitute  lenity,   but  decided  according  to  law ; 

*  they  did  not,  by  warranting  the  wrong  of  others, 

*  prepare  the  way  for  themselves  to  profit  from  wrong ; 

*  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  showed  more  indignation 

*  at  such  wrong  than  even  those  who  suflPered  by  it ; 

*  for  they  reckoned  encouragement  for  faithlessness 

*  in  contracts  injurious  to  the  poor,  even  more  than 

*  to  the  rich.     None  then  feared  to  own  their  riches. 

*  The  wealthy  saw  with  more  satisfaction  those  who 
'  came  to  borrow  than  those  who  came  to  pay:  pro- 

*  perty  was  secure  to  its  just  owner;  and  a  share  in  p.  ii8. 

*  its  advantages  was  diffused,  in  the  course  of  things, 

*  among  all  ranks. 

*  Such  then  was  the  security  of  the  Attic  territory  p.  i3o. 

*  that  better  houses  and  better  living  in  them  "  were 

*  found  about  the  country  than  within  the  fortified 
'  towns.     Many  Athenians  did  not  come  to  the  city 

*  even  at  the  principal  festivals;  satisfied  with  the 

*  enjoyment  of  their  private  fortunes,  and  not  desirous 
'  to  prey  upon  the  public.     But  now  what  reasonable 

*  man  can,  without  indignation,  see  citizens,  uncer- 

*  tain  whether  they  shall  that  day  have  common  ne- 

*  cessaries,  casting  lots  for  the  office  of  jurymen,  and 
'  decreeing  subsistence  for  other  Greeks  who  will  pull 
'  the  oar  for  them ;  or  strutting  in  processions  in 

*  golden  robes,   furnished  by  the  public,  and  then 

^  '^TtitTKtvhc,  festa.   Auger.    Ameublemens.  Mably,  rech.  sur 
les  Grecs,  p.  I7. 
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CHAP.    *  passing  whole  seasons  in  a  way  that  I  am  ashamed 
^  *  to  describe, 

p.  152.        «  The  result  is  that,  among  other  states,  we  are 

*  hated  by  some,  and  by  the  rest  despised ;  proof  of 

*  which  is  open  to  you  in  the  reports  of  your  own 

*  generals,  and  in  the  king  of  Persia's  letter  lately 

*  received.      Among  ourselves  meanwhile  we  have 

*  such  perpetual  discord  that  the  inconvenience  is 

*  daily  felt  by  almost  all ;  and  at  the  same  time  the 

*  public  good  and  even  the  ordinary  defence  of  the 

*  country  are  so  neglected  that  none,  without  pay, 
'  will  attend  the  muster  for  military  service.     Some 

*  indeed  are  so  poor,  or  so  shameless,  as  to  disgrace 

*  the  city  by  becoming  common  beggars.' 

In  his  oration  on  peace,  published  during  the  con- 
federate war,  lamenting  the  changes  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  republic  as  the  principal  causes  of  its  evil 
condition,  he  had  proposed  generally  the  restoration 
of  the  government  as  established  by  Solon.  We  find 
no  intimation  that  any  reform  followed.  He  now 
offered  a  less  extensive  but  more  specific  proposition; 
to  restore  to  the  court  of  Areopagus,  formerly  so 
much  venerated,  its  ancient  dignity  and  authority,  and 
especially  its  censorial  power.  Thus,  he  said,  best 
the  malversation  of  magistrates  might  be  restrained, 
frauds  upon  the  revenue  prevented,  sober  conduct 
enforced  among  the  wealthy,  industry  revived  among 
the  poor,  and  relief  duly  administered  to  the  want 
of  those  unable  to  maintain  themselves.  His  object 
evidently  was  to  establish  a  check  upon  the  wildness 
of  popular  despotism,  to  prevent  the  administration 
from  falling  into  hands  so  unworthy  as  those  which 
had  too  commonly  directed  it,  and  to  provide  a 
steadiness  for  the  government  altogether  to  which 
it  had  been  long  a  stranger.     But  so  much  it  would 
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have  been  dangerous  to  declare.     That  the  people    sect. 

in  assembly  should  hold  an  uncontrolled  despotism, 

was  a  maxim  so  instilled  by  the  flattery  of  candidates 
for  popular  favor,  and  so  maintained  by  demagogues 
in  power,  that  he  seems  not  to  have  known  how  to 
be  cautious  enough  in  proposing  any  balance  to  it, 
or  mixture  with  it.  He  ventures  hardly  more  than 
a  hint,  referring  to  the  constitution  of  Solon,  who  of 
all  legislators  of  any  fame,  he  says,  had  most  favored 
democracy,  and  yet  had  established  the  Areopagus  in 
all  the  power  to  which  he  himself  proposed  now  to 
restore  it.  Fearinoj  however  this  might  not  be  ac- 
cepted  as  sufficient  apology,  he  concluded  with  what 
could  not  apparently  but  have  the  most  direct  tend- 
ency to  overthrow  his  own  work :   *  It  was  a  maxim 

*  with  him,*  he  said,  '  equally  as  with  their  ancestors, 

*  who  had  instituted  and  supported  the  venerable  court 

*  of  Areopagus,  that  the  people,  as  a  tyrant,'  for 
that  precisely  is  his  term,  *  should  hold  absolute  so- 

*  vereignty,  the  legislative  power,  the  judicial,  and 
'  the  executive ;  and  that  nothing  should  be  com- 
'  mitted  to  others  but  offices  merelv  ministerial."^^ 

In  truth  the  censorial  power,  which  Isocrates  pro- 
posed to  revive,  was  but  a  species  of  the  very  defective 
and  very  hazardous  general  resource  of  the  ancient 
republican  legislators:  not  a  concurrent  authority; 
nothing  that  could  harmonize  with  the  other  powers; 
but,  like  the  college  of  ephors  at  Lacedaemon,  and 
the  tribunate  of  Rome,  merely  another  despotism,  to 

"  Atl  Tov  fuy  A)7/iOv,  UKTirtp  rvpayyov,  Kadi^avai  rag  ap'^as , 
K.  T.  \.  p.  112.  The  use  of  the  word  rvpavyo^,  in  this  place,  by  so 
late  a  writer  as  Isocrates,  will  assist  to  indicate  its  just  import 
when  applied,  by  himself  and  others,  to  those  who,  according 
to  our  law-phrases,  may  be  termed  tyrants  sole,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  tyrants  aggregate. 
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CHAP,    war  against  that  already  existing  rather  than  to  temper 

XXXVII.         1  1       VI,   V 

and  accord  with  it. 


SECTION  VIII. 

Purpose  of  the  war-party  to  cai-ry  war  into  Asia.  Opposition 
of  Demosthenes.  Circtimstances  of  Methone  and  of  Thrace. 
Chares  General-a%Uocralor  in  Thrace.  Massacre  of  the  Ses- 
lia?is.  Conquest  of  the  Thracia?i  Chersonese ;  and  partition 
of  the  Thracian  monarchy. 

The  arguments  of  Isocrates  produced  no  reforma- 
tion of  the  government.  The  party  of  Chares,  though 
checked  by  repeated  faihire  of  public  measures  under 
their  direction,  maintained  yet  a  general  superiority. 
On  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  the  revolted  allies 
the  mercenary  army  should  have  been  disbanded,  and 
the  fleet  at  least  reduced.  But  Chares  would  be  un- 
willing to  return  from  a  lucrative  command  abroad, 
with  princely  power,  to  the  situation  of  a  simple 
citizen  of  Athens,  most  uneasy  for  those  most  dis- 
tinguished; and  numbers,  at  home  as  well  as  abroad, 
had  a  share  of  common  interest  with  him.  The  dis- 
banding accordingly  was  delayed;  on  what  pretence 
Demosth.  wc  do  not  Icam ;  but  indication  remains,  that  it  was 
]^opi^v!^'    iiot  without   some  oppression  of  the  allies  of  the 

republic. 
B.C.  .354.        Meanwhile  the  satrap  of  Bithynia,  Artabazus,  re- 
[Cf.p.2cc.]  lieved  for  a  time  by  Chares,  being  again  pressed  by 
of  tiiis  Hist.  I'oyal  armies,  negotiated  again  among  the  Grecian 
republics  for  assistance ;  and  it  vvas  now  that  he  en- 
gaged the  Theban  Pammenes,  whose  service,  formerly 
noticed,  was  also  highly  advantageous  to  him.     But 
service  in  Asia,  as  Xenophon's  account  of  himself 
shows,   might  offer  allurement   for  an  adventuiiiig 
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commander,  even  without  a  satrap's  pay.    Whether    sect. 

with  any  view  to  promote  such  a  project,  the  rumor 

was  revived  at  Athens  that  a  large  fleet  was  preparing 
in  the  ports  of  Phenicia,  to  bring  a  Persian  army  to 
Greece.     The  people  were  assembled  to  consider  of  , 

measures  to  be  taken,  in  circumstances  asserted  to  be 
highly  critical.  The  leading  orators  of  the  war- 
party  evinced  a  feeling  of  a  strong  interest  on  the 
occasion.  They  warmly  urged  that  '  attack  should 
'  not  be  waited  for;  that  the  best  and  safest  way  to 

*  obviate  the  threatened  evil  was  to  invade  the  enemy's 

*  country ;  that  past  experience  show  ed  encourage- 

*  ment  for  this  abundant;  the  successes  of  the  late 

*  king  of  Lacedaemon,  Agesilaus,  the  return  of  the 

*  Greeks   who   had   penetrated  as  far  as   Babylonia 

*  with  Cyrus,  and,  above  all,  the  heroic  deeds  of  their 

*  own  forefathers,  in  Greece  and  in  Asia,  against  the 

*  same  enemy  when  far  more  warlike  than  now,  all 

*  invited.* 

The  project,  with  any  view  of  advantage  to  the 
Athenian  commonwealth,  especially  when  such  an 
enemy  as  Macedonia  was  to  be  left  behind,  appears 
utterly  preposterous;  but  for  ambitious  individuals, 
whose  situation  was  uneasy  or  precarious  at  home,  it 
may,  with  only  a  change  of  hazard,  have  offered  lofty 
hopes.  The  peace-party  however  obtained  on  this 
occasion  new  assistance.  Demosthenes,  afterward  so  Demosth. 
celebrated,  made  now  the  first  of  his  speeches  on  ^pj^^"^" 
political  subjects  that  has  been  transmitted,  and[^-C-^^^- 
probably  the  first  ever  published.  When  an  oration, 
spoken  from  the  bema,  obtained  applause,  the 
orator,  if  decidedly  connected  with  a  party,  would 
publish  it  to  promote  the  purposes  of  his  party; 
if  of  undecided  connexion,  he  would  publish  it  to 
acquire  fame   and  clients;  which  would    give   him 

VOL.  VI.  X 
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CHAP,    importance  with  any  party,  and  otherwise  lead  to 

XXXVII  J     L        J ' 

\  wealth.     Demosthenes  spoke  in  opposition,  and  the 

opposition  succeeded.  The  war-party  abandoned 
their  measure,  and  no  hostility  being  committed  by 
Athens,  none  followed  from  Persia. 

Disappointed  of  Asiatic  plunder,  the  party  turned 
their  view  to  a  field  of  far  inferior,  but  still  of  con- 
siderable promise,  and  which  they  had  long  held  in 
view,  the  Thracian  Chersonese.  But  for  reasonable 
hope  of  success  there  now  it  would  be  necessary  to 
provide  some  distraction  for  the  Macedonian  arms, 
which  otherwise  might  too  effectually  interfere.  The 
circumstances  of  the  little  republic  of  Methone,  on 
the  Macedonian  shore,  offered  opportunity  from 
which  able  politicians  could  profit.  Methone  was  the 
place  whence  we  have  seen  the  Athenian  arms  directed 
against  Philip  amid  the  difficulties  of  his  first  contest 
for  his  paternal  throne.  Its  situation,  opportune 
beyond  others  for  offensive  war  against  Macedonia, 
would  expose  it  of  course  more  to  the  jealousy  and 
to  the  coercion  of  the  Macedonian  government.  In 
weakness  therefore  its  leaders  would  be  cautious  of 
offence  to  Macedonia;  and  hence  probably  the  for- 
bearance of  the  Macedonian  government,  through 
which  Methone  remained  a  republic  when  other 
towns,  less  obnoxiously  situated,  had  been  reduced 
by  the  Macedonian  arms.  It  was  now  become  very 
populous  and  strong,  having  been  probably  the  resort 
of  the  Athenian  party  flying  from  the  conquered 
places,  Pydna,  Potida?a,  Torone,  Amphipolis,  and 
others.  Being  then,  from  Attica  to  the  Hellespont, 
or  at  least  as  far  as  Athos,  the  only  sea-port  continu- 
ing to  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  the  Athenian 
people,  it  would  be  the  only  one  whose  commerce, 
more  secure  than  others  against  smaller  pirates,  would 
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also  be  little  liable  to  depredation  from  Athenian  com-    sect. 
manders.     Under  such  circumstances  florishing,  its 


connexion  with  Athens  would  be  intimate,  and  its 
dependency  unavoidable. 

It  is  no  liijht  indication  of  great  moderation  in  the 
Macedonian  government  that,  under  such  circum- 
stances, offensive  measures  against  Methone  were  so 
forborne  that  even  the  Athenian  orators,  with  all 
their  invective  against  Philip,  have  imputed  none. 
On  the  other  hand  the  historian  bears  direct  testimony 
to  ao-orression  from  Methone  against  Macedonia,  and  i>io<i.  i.  is. 

c  34 

even  actual  war,  concerted  with  Athens,  previous  to 
any  hostility  from  Macedonia  against  Methone.  The 
Methonseans  then,  having  so  taken  their  part  with 
the  Athenian  government,  which  was  engaged  in  a 
war  with  ^Macedonia  of  such  rancor  that  all  commu- 
nication even  by  heralds  was  denied,  vigorous  exertion 
against  them  became  indispensable.  Their  territory 
probably  was  small  and  of  little  value :  the  sea  was 
the  element  to  which  they  looked  for  wealth  and 
plenty.  On  the  approach  of  the  Macedonian  army  b-  c.  354. 
therefore  they  shut  themselves  within  their  walls,  [ck p.2t>d] 
which  were  so  strong,  and  the  defenders  so  numerous, 
that  the  siege  was  likely  to  be  lasting,  and  the  event 
uncertain. 

While  measures  thus  were  taken  for  employing  the 
Macedonian  arms  without  expense  or  risk  to  the 
Athenian  people,  intrigue  was  managed  with  equal 
success  in  Thrace.  Were  the  sovereign  of  that 
country,  Kersobleptes,  involved  in  no  trouble  which 
might  prevent  his  interference  with  the  purposed 
measures  of  his  allies  and  fellow-citizens  against  him, 
(for  we  have  seen  he  was  a  citizen  of  Athens,  as  well 
as  an  ally,)  their  purposes,  if  practicable,  would  have 
been  difficult.     The  princes  Berisades  and  Amadocus 
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CHAP,    liowever,  their  instruments  formerly,  were  still  ready, 
^         for  the  reward  in  prospect,  to  become  their  instru- 
ments again.     Rebellion  was  provided  against  Ker- 
sobleptes,  and  encouragement  was  held  out  for  the 
discontented  in  every  Grecian  town  of  the  Cher- 
sonese. 
Demosth.         Matters  appear  to  have  been  thus  prepared  when 
p!  678!  °"  at  length  Chares  returned  to  Piraeus  with  the  fleet 
Diod.i.  16.  g^jj^  mercenary  troops  which  had  been  employed  in 
B.C. 353.  the  confederate  war.     The  people  beine*  then  as- 

Ol    1  ftfJ    3        '  J.         1  o 

[Cf.  p.26(;!]  sembled,  the  question  was  put,  'whether  the  ships 

*  should  be  laid  up  to  decay  uselessly,  the  seamen 

*  turned  to  idleness,  and  the  troops  dismissed,  when 

*  all  might  be  employed  most  advantageously  for  the 

*  republic?'  The  war-party  prevailed;  Chares  wa^ 
appointed  general-autocrator  for  command  in  Thrace; 
and  the  fleet  and  army  were  again  committed  to  his 
orders  with  the  plenitude  of  power  commonly  attached 
to  that  title. 

Diod,  1. 16.      Arriving  in  the  Hellespont,  Chares  summoned  the 

*^'    '         city  of  Sestus.     The  people  refusing  to  abandon  their 

existing  engagements,  and  become  tributary  subjects 

B.  c.  353.  of  ^he  Athenian   people,  he  laid  siege  to  it.     Far 

01.106.  yi  more  known  for  ages  past  in  history  and  in  song, 

Sestus  was  not  now  defended  like  Methone.  Whether 

its  walls,  or  its  population,  or  military  discipline,  were 

deficient,  or  able  conduct,  or  concord  among  its  people 

failed,  it  yielded  after  apparently  little  contest.  Chares 

then  added  to  the  numerous  instances  of  sanguinary 

cruelty  in  democratical  government,  and  of  disregard 

for  the  Grecian  name  among  the  Athenian  people, 

2*  Diodorus  has  related  all  the  transactions  of  Chares  in  Thrace 
under  the  fourth  year  of  the  hundred  and  sixth  Olympiad.  Pos- 
sibly, as  well  as  the  war  of  Methone,  they  were  begun  in  the 
preceding  year. 
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by  putting  all  the  adult  males  of  that  ancient  Grecian     sect. 


VIII. 


city  to  the  sword,  and  selling  the  women  and  children 
to  slavery.  The  terror  of  this  example,  the  failure 
of  support  from  the  Thracian  monarch,  produced  the 
submission  of  all  the  towns  of  the  peninsula,  Cardia 
alone  excepted. 

The  important  conquest  of  the  Chersonese  being 
thus  easily  made,  Chares  proceeded  to  give  law  to  its 
former  sovereign,  the  king  of  Thrace,  Kersobleptes. 
By  the  deficiency  of  his  understanding,  the  decay  of 
respect  among  his   people,   the   opposition   of    the 
princes  of  his  family,  and  the  failure,  however  hap- 
pening, of  the  assistance  of  his  biother-in-law  Chari- 
demus,  that  weak  prince  seems  to  have  been  almost 
helpless.  No  information  of  his  attempting  any  oppo- 
sition in  the  field  is  found.  By  treaty  he  surrendered  to 
the  Athenians  the  sovereignty  of  the  Chersonese,  and 
to  his  kinsmen,  Berisades  and  Amadocus,  portions  of 
his  remaining  dominion  so  large  that,  equally  with 
himself,  thenceforward  thev  bore  the  title  of  kinoes. 
Nor  did  this  effectual  humiliation  of  the  unfortunate 
monarch  satisfy  democratical  arrogance.     The  two  pemosth. 
kings,  whom  it  had  created,  were  required  to  be  pre-  ut  ant. 
sent  as  witnesses  to  the  cession  of  dominion  by  the 
successor  of  their  common  ancestors  Teres  and  Sitalces 
to  the  Athenian  people ;  and,  to  complete  the  offen- 
siveness  of  a  ceremony  in  itself  degrading  enough, 
his  former  less  successful  oppressor,  Athenodorus,  as 
if  to  make  him  appear  to  admit  the  breach  of  a  con- 
tract which  he  had  publicly  declared  he  never  made, 
presided  at  the  ceremony. 

But  history  seems  nowhere  to  show  democracy 
more  lenient  to  subjects  than  to  princes.  To  provide 
security  for  the  new  acquisition,  and  opening  for 
farther  conquest,  would  be  among  the  purposes  in 
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CHAP,    thus  dividing:  the  Thracian  kingdom.     But  the  Cher- 

XXXVII.  • 

1  sonese  itself  was  not  thought  by  that  alone  secure; 

nor  was  the  ready  submission  of  its  people  esteemed 
a  sufficient  pledge  of  their  fidelity.  Though  the 
Athenians  would  not  be  persuaded  either  to  serve  in 
garrison  or  to  pay  garrisons,  yet  numbers  among 
them,  troublesome  to  the  government  at  home  by 
their  poverty  and  their  arrogance,  would  emigrate  to 
a  fine  country  in  a  fine  climate,  to  take  possession  of 
houses  and  lands  and  slaves,  and  from  the  lowest  of 
their  old,  become  the  first  men  of  a  new  community. 

Diod.  L 16.  Xhe  succinct  account  of  Diodorus  indicates  a  violent 
and  extensive  seizure  of  property ;  justifiable  by  nothing 
but  the  democratical  principle,  always  asserted  by 
Demosthenes,  of  right  for  whatever  is  profitable  to 
the  sovereign  people.  New  colonists  from  Athens 
appear  to  have  become  the  principal  proprietors  of 
the  lands  and  houses,  as  well  as  rulers  of  the  towns 
of  the  Chersonese.-^ 

'*  'ATTtVetXej'  o  (JTifJLOQ  KkrjpovypvQ  tiQ  tciq  TroXeig.  Diod.  1. 16.  C.  34. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

Affairs  of  Greece  during  the  second  period  of  the 
Sacred  Wary  when  3Iacedonia  teas  implicated. 


SECTION  I. 

New  views  of  the  war-party  in  Athens.  Trespass  on  the  Del- 
phian treasury.  Met  hone  taken  by  Philip.  Invasion  of 
Thessaly  by  the  Phocians,  assisted  by  Athens,  opposed  by 
Macedonia:  victory  of  Onomarchus,  and  distress  of  Philip  : 
death  of  Onomarchus,  and  liberal  use  of  victory  by  Philip. 

The  conquest  of  the  rich  territory  of  the  Cherso-     sect. 
nese,  and  the  reduction  of  tlie  once  formidable  mo-        ^- 
narchy  of  Thrace  to  receive  law  from  the  Athenian 
people,  were,  with   whatever    uncreditable  circum- 
stances accompanied,  great  and  splendid  advantages, 
balancing,  in  no  small  degree,  the  losses  in  the  wars 
with  the  allies  and  with  Macedonia,  and  powerfully 
promoting  among  the  Athenian  people  the  credit  of 
the  party  which  had  put  them  forward.     But  war  re- 
mained with  Macedonia  and  with  Phocis ;  in  the  former 
of  which  Athens  was  a  principal  party,  and  in  the 
other  had  a  deep  interest.  The  difficulties  and  dangers 
hence  arising,  one  party  in  Athens,  had  they  had 
power,  would  easily  have  obviated.     By  negotiation  j^^^*"''^'?/ 
with  Macedonia,  for  which  its  king  at  every  oppor-  &  ai. 
tunity  showed  himself  ready,  they  would  have  made 
peace  for  the  republic ;  and  by  a  sincere  union  with 
Lacedannon  for  settling  the  affairs  of  Phocis,  they 
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CHAP,    would  have  given  quiet  to  distracted  Greece.     But 

"  ^ '  neither  measure  suited  the  professors   of  war  and 

Demosth.     troublc.     The  maintenance  of  the  sacred  war  they 

p.  367.       considered  as  especially  favorable  to  their  views ;  and 

from  the  circumstances  of  Phocis  and  of  Thessaly 

their  ingenuity  drew  means  for  making  others  fight 

their  battles. 

In  Thessaly  there  had  long  existed  an  Athenian 
interest  in  opposition  to  the  Macedonian :  the  tagus 
Lycophron,  commonly  styled  tyrant  of  Pherae,  or  of 
Thessaly,  successor  of  the  tyrant  Alexander,  was  the 
d^Tega".  '^^h  0^  ^^^^  Athenian  people.  The  Thessalian  allies 
of  Thebes,  by  inheritance  inveterate  enemies  of  the 
Phocians,  were  of  the  Macedonian  interest.  Lyco- 
phron therefore  would  of  course  concur  with  Athens 
in  favoring  the  Phocian  cause;  and  Phocis,  as  well 
as  Athens,  would  desire  to  promote  the  cause  of 
Lycophron.  On  this  ground  the  Athenian  leaders 
formed  an  extensive  plan,  for  the  execution  of  which 
however  they  wanted  armies.  The  Athenian  people 
would  neither  serve  nor  willingly  pay;  and  armies 
of  mercenaries  were  not  so  easily  to  be  maintained 
by  plunder  and  contributions  in  Greece  as  in  Asia. 
To  have  armies  therefore  they  must  raise  money,  and 
to  obtain  it  they  hazarded  their  interest  among  the 
people  in  a  very  bold  attempt.  Nearly  the  whole  of 
the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  republic,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  under  the  sanction  of  most  severe  laws,  ap- 
propriated to  matters  of  gratification  for  the  many ; 
religious  ceremonies,  sacrifices,  theatrical  exhibitions, 
payment  for  attendance  on  the  general  assemblies  and 
courts  of  justice,  or  distributions  of  money.  The 
leaders  of  the  war-party  endeavoured  to  persuade  the 
people  to  concede,  for  purposes  of  war,  some  part  of 
their  accustomed  indulgences.    Demosthenes  on  this 
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occasion  again  came  forward  in  opposition.  *  Instead  Demosth. 

*  of  Athenian  citizens,'  he  said,  *  it  ^vas  proposed  to  ^$«r 

*  give  the  money  to  an  army  of  foreign  mercenaries, 

*  with  which  the  generals  might  enrich  themselves 

*  at  the  republic's  expense.'  The  prejudices  of  the 
people,  more  strongly  perhaps  than  their  reason, 
would  favor  his  argument,  and  his  opposition  was 
again  successful.' 

This  measure  failing,  a  resource  hardly  requiring 
mere  boldness  in  the  Athenian  leaders,  who  would 
not  appear  as  principals  in  it,  was  to  use  the  Delphian 
treasury.  Circumstances  at  this  time  favored.  La- 
cedaemon,  always  troubled  with  hostile  neighbours  in  Diod.  i.  le. 
Peloponnesus,  was  now  at  actual  war  with  Argos;*^^- 
and,  though  carrying  it  with  advantage  into  the 
enemy's  country,  would  thus  be  less  able  to  interfere 
in  more  distant  concerns.  Onomarchus,  new  yet  in 
his  arduous  situation  at  the  head  of  the  affairs  of 
Phocis,  and,  though  hitherto  successful,  surrounded 
still  with  difficulties,  could  not  hope  to  maintain 
himself  without  support  from  some  of  the  principal 
republics.  The  connexion  of  the  Athenian  govern- 
ment with  the  Phocian  accordingly  became  of  the 
closest  kind.  It  is  described  by  Demosthenes,  *  friend- 
'  ship,  fellowship  in  arms,  mutual  support.'  *  The 
connexion  with    Lacedasmon    of  course    slackened. 


1  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  has  not  noticed  the  time  of 
delivery  of  the  oration  entitled  irspi  avvrdlewg.  The  most  judi- 
cious modern  critics  have  ascribed  it  to  the  time  with  which  we 
are  now  engaged.  It  appears  to  me  to  carry  very  sufficient 
evidence  in  itself  that  they  must  be  nearly  right,  and  that  it 
cannot  belong  to  the  latter  period,  after  the  delivery  of  all  the 
Philippics,  to  which  Leland,  apparently  to  accommodate  his 
own  pvirpose  in  narration,  would  give  it. 

"^  *(Xia,  (TVfifiaxia,  fiorfdeia.     Demosth.  de  legat.  p.  360. 
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CHAP.    But  it  seems  probable  that  the  Lacedasmonian  so- 

•V  V -Y"  TT  T  T  T  ,  , 

^_^ ;  vernment  also  had  begun  to  give  sanction  to  some 

drawing  on  the  sacred  treasury;  nor  does  it  appear 
easy  to  say  where  positive  crime  in  such  drawing 
would  begin.  Every  considerable  state  of  Greece 
had  its  separate  treasury,  or  chamber  in  the  treasury, 
at  Delphi ;  and,  little  exact  as  remaining  information 
is,  it  is  clear  that  every  state  had  some  right  over  its 
Dwn.  A  nice  question  might  arise  concerning  those 
principal  riches  of  the  temple  deposited  ages  ago  by 
Crcesus  king  of  Lydia,  and  the  subject  will  recur  in 
the  sequel.  What  requires  observation  now  is  that 
the  means  afforded  by  the  sacred  treasury  growing 
daily  more  necessary  to  supply  the  expenses  of  the 
war,  the  use  of  them  appears  to  have  been  daily  less 
scrupled.  Nevertheless  it  seems  doubtful  if  the 
Phocian  government  had  ever  yet  ventured  upon  it 
without  some  sanction  from  the  states  of  their  alliance, 
Demosth.de  especially  Lacedaemon  and  Athens.  But  it  was  after- 
D?moSh^  ward  the  boast  of  Demosthenes  that  at  this  time 
oiymh.  3.   «  neither  Greek  nor  barbarian  sjave  any  assistance  to 

p.  30.  A    1         •  1 

'the  Phocians,  but  the  Athenians  only;*  and  we 
find  him  avowing  the  importance  of  the  pecuniary 
resources  of  Phocis  for  the  measures  of  Athens  in 
the  war  with  Macedonia.  That  there  was  hence- 
forward little  confidential  intercourse  between  Lace- 
daemon and  Athens  being  evident  in  all  accounts,  the 
command  of  the  Delphian  treasury  must  have  rested 
.with  the  Phocian  government  and  the  Athenian. 

With  such  powerful  means,  and  opportunity  to  use 
them  so  that  the  first  danger  and  the  first  scandal 
would  belong  to  the  Phocians,  the  Athenian  leaders 
resolved  upon  great  attempts.  The  mercenary  force 
which  had  recently  conquered  the  Chersonese,  and 
enabled  the  Athenian  people  to  dispose  of  kingdoms. 
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was  not  yet  dismissed ;  and  hence  it  seems  to  have    sect. 
been  that,  presently  after  what    the   historian   has 


k 


called  the  defeat  of  Onoraarchus  at  Chseronea,  the  c^.  37.  s.  5, 
army  under  that  general  was  so  powerful  that  he 
could  detach  seven  thousand  men  (should  the  same 
historian  be  trusted  for  numbers)  to  co-operate  with 
Lycophron  in  Thessaly.^  Nor  may  this  be  exaggera- 
tion, the  Athenian  government  zealously  co-operating 
with  the  Phocian;  for,  on  a  following  occasion,  in 
circumstances  very  similar,  we  find  the  transfer  of 
a  still  greater  mercenary  force,  from  the  Athenian 
service  to  that  of  allies  of  the  Athenian  people, 
attested  by  the  contemporary  orators. 

The  obstinate  defence  of  Methone  afforded  en- 
couragement, and  provided  opportunity,  for  the  great 
stroke  proposed  in  Thessaly.  The  importance  of 
that  place,  its  critical  situation,  and  its  close  con- 
nexion with  enemies  so  irreconcileable  and  so  restless 
as  the  war-party  in  Athens,  induced  Philip  to  post- 
pone some  other  interests  to  the  prosecution  of  his 

'  Diodorus  says  that  Ouomarchus  at  this  time  bribed  ex- 
tensively among  the  Grecian  republics.  1.  16.  c.  33.  Occasion 
has  already  occurred  to  remark  on  the  uncertainty  of  this  kind 
of  imputation^  and  more  will  occur  hereafter.  Whatever  author 
Diodorus  followed  in  his  simplicity,  he  seems  to  have  mistaken 
the  fact,  where  he  says  (1  16.  c.  33.)  that  Onomarchus,  by 
bribes  among  the  Thessalians,  produced  a  cessation  of  their 
exertions  against  Thebes.  The  sequel  of  his  own  narrative 
shows  that,  if  money  went,  as  is  probable,  from  Delphi  into 
Thessaly,  it  was  not  to  enrich  the  party  there  hostile  to  Phocis 
by  bribes,  which  could  have  but  a  very  uncertain  and  temporary 
effect,  but  to  subsidize  the  tagus,  the  ally  of  Phocis  and  Athens, 
and  enable  him  to  make  those  exertions  against  the  other  Thes- 
salians, the  common  enemies  of  Phocis,  Athens,  and  the  tagus, 
which  the  historian  proceeds  to  relate.  So  also  levy -money  for 
mercenary  troops  might  probably  go  to  some  of  the  smaller 
republics,  allies  of  Phocis. 
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CHAP,    measures  against  it.     The  employment  of  the  Mace- 
^  donian  arms  there  had  left  the  field  open  for  Chares 

to  make  his  highly  valuable,  yet  easy,  conquest  of  the 
strab.  1.  8.    Chersoneso.     The  siege  was  protracted  through  the 
Diod.  i.  16.  winter.^  In  the  course  of  it  Philip,  who  superintended 
Demosth     ^^^h  in  pcrson,  and  often  incurred  the  blame  of  an 
Or.inep.    ovor   prodigal    courage,    received   a   wound   which 
deprived  him  of  the  sight  of  an  eye.^     The  place  at 
length  became  severely  pressed ;  but,  depending  upon 
the  promised  relief  of  an  Athenian  fleet,  the  people 
persevered  to  extremity.     A  decree  of  the  Athenian 
assembly  directed  that  a  fleet  should  go;  but,   as 
would  be  likely,   and,   according  to   Demosthenes, 
was  common,  where  the  whole  people  directed  admi- 
nistration what  was  decreed  was  not  always  executed  ; 
the  equipment  was  dilatory,  and  the  fleet  sailed  too 
B.  c.  353.  late.     The   Methonaeans,    unable  to  withstand   the 
pressure  longer,  capitulated.     Their  town   and  its 
independent  sovereignty  they  would  not  expect  to 

•*  Diodorus  relates  the  taking  of  Methone  among  events  of 
the  third  year  of  the  hundred  and  sixth  Olympiad,  and  then 
repeats  the  story,  with  added  circumstances,  among  events  of 
the  following  year.  No  other  ancient  writer  has  at  all  marked 
the  year.  All  accounts  however  being  compared,  there  seems 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  siege,  or  at  least  the  war  with 
Methone,  begun  in  one  year,  was  continvied  into  the  next ;  and 
the  annalist  intending,  in  his  succinct  way,  only  one  mention  of 
this  little  war,  in  which  the  beginning  and  the  end  should  be 
related  at  once,  has,  through  forgetfulness,  left  the  same  stoiy, 
and  it  is  not  a  singular  instance  in  his  work,  twice  told, 

^  Thus  simply  the  geographer  and  the  annalist  have  related 
the  fact,  which  Demosthenes  also  has  noticed,  and  in  a  style  of 
eulogy  more  creditable  to  him  than  his  illiberal  invective,  which 
has  had  such  warm  admirers.  The  improvements  of  the  story 
by  writers  later  than  the  geographer  and  annalist,  who  them- 
selves wrote  three  centuries  after  the  event,  improvements  cal- 
culated for  delighters  in  the  marvellous,  seem  unworthy  even  of 
a  note  on  history. 
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retain;  but  mercy  for  their  persons  was  not  denied,     sect. 
as  by  the  general  of  the   Athenian  people  to  the 


wretched  Sestians.     To  withdraw  in  safety  was  al-  i>»«^- 1- 1^ 
lowed  for  men,  women,  and  children,  carrying  only 
the  clothes  they  wore.     The  town  was  dismantled, 
and,  with  its  territory,  added  to  the   Macedonian 
kingdom. 

Meanwhile  Lycophron,  apparently  assisted  by  a 
subsidy  from  Delphi,  had  so  increased  his  forces  that 
the  Lariss£eans,  Pharsalians,  and  other  Thessalians, 
allies  of  Macedonia  and  Thebes,  unable  to  meet  him 
in  the  field,  and  apprehensive  of  siege  to  their  towns, 
applied  to  Philip  for  support.  But  that  prince  had 
scarcely  entered  Thessaly  on  one  side  when  Phayllus, 
brother  of  Onomarchus,  came  with  the  great  detach- 
ment, already  mentioned,  from  the  Phocian  army,  to 
assist  the  tagus  on  the  other.  Philip  however,  joined 
by  the  collected  strength  of  his  adherents  in  Thessaly, 
defeated  the  united  forces  of  Lycophron  and  thee. 35. 
Phocian  general. 

This  blow,  following  that  of  the  loss  of  Methone, 
placed  both  Onomarchus  and  the  war-party  at  Athens 
in  circumstances  highly  critical.  If  means  were  not 
found  to  repair  them,  Thessalian  forces,  and  even 
Macedonian,  might  be  expected  to  join  the  Theban. 
The  war  might  then,  with  more  effect  than  ever  yet, 
be  brought  home  to  Phocis;  and,  instead  of  new 
means  acquired  to  annoy  Macedonia,  the  way  might 
be  opened  for  the  Macedonians  to  invade  Attica. 
Either  the  exertion  then  was  extraordinary,  or  the 
previous  preparations  had  been  great;  for,  before 
even  Philip's  activity  could  draw  any  considerable 
advantage  from  his  victory  beyond  the  immediate 
relief  to  his  allies,  Onomarchus  marched  into  Thes- 
saly at  the  head  of  such  a  force  that,  on  joining  the 
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CHAP,    defeated  tagus,  their  united  numbers  exceeded  those 

[  of  the  combined  Macedonians  and  Thessalians.  This 

force  then  he  conducted  with  such  skill  that  he  de- 
feated the  king  of  Macedonia  in  two  successive  battles, 
and  reduced  him  to  such  difficulty  and  danger  that 
his  retreat,  at  length  effected  into  his  own  country, 
Frontin.  was  rcckoncd  among  the  most  masterly  military  ope- 
°^^"'  rations  known  to  antiquity.  All  Thessaly,  some  of 
the  strongest  towns  excepted,  fell  under  the  power 
of  the  tagus  and  the  Phocian  general. 

The  exertion  of  the  Thebans  had  not  gone  so  far 
as  to  send  assistance  to  their  Thessalian  allies,  yet 
they  did  not  wholly  neglect  the  opportunity  afforded 
by  the  absence  of  the  army  from  Phocis.  Onomar- 
chus,  amid  the  joy  of  victory  in  Thessaly,  was  alarmed 
with  information  that  the  force  of  Boeotia  was  col- 
lected, and  Phocis  threatened.  The  Thebans  seem 
to  have  been  slow;  for,  before  they  had  passed  the 
Boeotian  frontier,  Onomarchus  was  within  it.  Re- 
duced thus  to  defend  their  own  fields,  venturing  a 
battle,  they  were  defeated ;  and  the  important  acqui- 
sition of  the  Boeotian  town  of  Coronea  to  the  Phocian 
alliance  was  among  the  fruits  of  this  new  success  of 
the  Phocian  arms. 

But  the  king  of  Macedonia  was  not  of  a  temper 
to  be  dismayed  by  defeat,  or  slow  in  measures  for 
repairing  it.  Every  consideration  indeed  of  his  own 
welfare,  and  of  his  people's  welfare,  as  well  as  of  his 
own  and  his  kingdom's  honor,  would  require  exertion 
to  prevent  the  destruction,  or  subjection  under  the 
tagus,  of  that  large  proportion  of  the  Thessalian 
people  which  was  connected  with  him  and  with  Ma- 
cedonia by  mutual  and  deep  interest.  While  Ono- 
marchus was  on  the  other  side  of  Thermopylae  he 
entered  Thessaly  again  with  fresh  troops :  the  Thes- 
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salians  rallied  round  his  standard ;  and  quickly  his    sect. 
force  amounted  to  twenty  thousand  foot,  and  three         ' 
thousand  horse/     Lycophron,  unable  to  keep  the 
field  against  him,  expected  siege  in  Pherae. 

It  was,  accordincj  to  the  historian's  arrangement  ^C- 353. 

*  ,  .  ^^  Ol.  106.  4. 

of  events  and  dates,  in  the  autumn  still  of  the  same  [Seep.320.] 
year  that  Onomarchus  returned  into  Thessaly  with 
more  than  twenty  thousand  foot:  his  horse  are  stated 
at  only  five  hundred;  but  even  that  number,  among 
the  establishments  of  the  southern  republics,  was  con- 
siderable. The  tagus  would  add  to  his  cavalry  pro- 
portionally more  than  to  his  infantry ;  in  Thessaly,  and 
there  only  within  republican  Greece,  horses  and  horse- 
men abounding.  Athens,  now  free  from  other  en- 
gagements requiring  any  great  proportion  of  her 
navy,  could  afford  large  co-operation  of  that  kind 
which  a  fleet  might  afford  to  an  army;  and  in  the 
ancient  system  of  war  we  have  already  seen  often  this 
very  important.  A  powerful  fleet  accordingly,  under 
the  command  of  Chares,  took  its  station  in  the  Paga- 
ssean  bay. 

Philip,  with  inferior  numbers,  did  not  fear  to  seek 
action  again  with  the  general  from  whom  he  had 
recently  suffered  defeat.  Onomarchus  probably  was 
sensible  that,  with  advantage  of  numbers,  his  army, 
a  large  part  of  which  had  been  hastily  collected,  was 
inferior  in  discipline.  He  had  to  apprehend  also  the 
use  which  a  skilful  adversary  would  make  of  his  su- 
periority in  cavalry.  Unable  perhaps,  under  all  cir-  Demosth. 
cumstances,  to  avoid,  or  much  delay  a  battle,  he  chose  ^^^^^ 
his  field  near  the  shore  of  the  Pagasaean  bay,  with  Diod.  1.  le. 

c  35. 

'  The  tenor  of  Diodorus's  account  and  especially  his  phrase 
fiorjdiov  ToiQ  QerraXo'ic  mark  that  he  considered  the  body  of  the 
Thessalian  nation  as  disposed  to  the  Macedonian  party;  and 
this  receives  confirmation  from  the  orators^,  even  Demosthenes. 


C1.J 
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cttAP.    the  Athenian  fleet  at  hand.'^    The  contest  was  severe: 

XXXVTTT 

■  but  the  victory,  (the  Thessalian  cavalry,  it  is  said, 

largely  contributing  to  it,)  was  at  length  complete  on 
the  Macedonian  side.  The  routed  Phocians  mostly 
fled  toward  the  friendly  ships,  and  the  refuge  was 
important ;  but,  being  pursued  even  into  the  sea  by 
the  best  horse  of  Greece,  their  loss  was  very  great. 

[B.C.352.*  Onomarchus  himself  fell:  those  vi^ho  perished  by  the 
sword  or  the  water  are  said  to  have  been  together  six 
thousand,  and  the  prisoners  full  three  thousand.  Ex- 
cepting those  who  reached  the  ships,  hardly  any  un- 
mounted could  escape.  ^ 

Through  this  great  victory  Thessaly  came  entire 
into  the  power  of  the  conquerors.  Lycophron,  flying 
from  the  field  of  battle  to  Pherae,  and  despairing  of 
means  to  maintain  himself  there,  surrendered  the 
city,  under  a  capitulation,  to  the  king  of  Macedonia. 
Pagasae,  the  immediate  sea-port  of  Pherae,  and  Mag- 

'  Diodorus  says  the  Athenian  fleet  under  Chares  was  acci- 
dentally sailing  by.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  a  bold  orator,  whom 
the  compiler  may  have  taken  for  his  authority,  would  venture 
to  tell  such  a  story  to  the  Athenian  many.  But  it  remains  in- 
dicated by  Demosthenes  that  an  Athenian  naval  force,  greater 
or  less,  had  been  constantly,  or  at  least  commonly,  kept  on  the 
Thessalian  coast,  co-operating  with  the  tagus. 

"  The  stories  of  the  destruction  of  Onomarchus  by  his  own 
people,  and  of  the  crucifixion  of  his  dead  body  by  Philip's 
order,  could  surely  not  have  passed  unnoticed  by  Demosthenes, 
had  they  had  in  his  time  the  least  credit,  or  even  had  they  been 
invented  so  early. 

[*  B.  C.  352.  '  Lycophron  of  Pherae  calls  in  Onomarchus,  who  is  defeated 
*  and  slain  by  Philip,  tTtl  i.pxovTos  EvS-f)fj.ov.  Diod.  xvi.  32.  35.  Lycophron 
'  surrenders  Pherae,  and  joins  Phayllus,  iir't  'ApkttoSt^hov.  Idem  xvi.  37. 
'  Philip,  after  the  liberation  of  Pherae,  and  the  defeat  of  Onomarchus,  attempts 

<  to  pass  the  Thermopylae,  but  is  prevented  by  the  Athenians,  iwl  Hpxovros 
* ' ApuTToSllfwv.  Diod.  xvi.  38.     It  is  plain  that  these  transactions,  distributed 

<  into  the  years  of  two  archons,  happened  in  one  campaign ;  namely,  the  spring, 
'  summer,  and  autumn  of  B.  C.  352.'     Clinton,  Fasti  Hellen.  p.  1.32.] 
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ncsia,  another  principal  emporium  of  Thessaly,  de- strab.  i. 9. 
pendent  on  the  Pher^ean  government,  presently  fol-  Diod.  1 16. 
lowed  the  example  of  the  capital.  '^  ^^' 

Intelligence  of  these  great  events  conveyed  to 
Athens  excited  alarm  there,  among  the  war-party 
extreme,  but  perhaps  not  little  even  among  those  un- 
connected with  that  party.  It  was  apprehended  that 
the  united  army  of  Macedonia  and  Thessaly  might 
penetrate  through  the  strait  of  Thennopylae,  and 
being  joined  by  the  Thebans,  nothing  within  Greece 
could  resist.  The  people  were  hastily  summoned. 
The  command  of  the  sea,  it  was  observed,  which 
Athens  still  possessed,  gave  facility  for  sending  troops 
to  guard  the  pass,  by  which  the  dreaded  evil  might 
yet  be  prevented,  if  measures  were  diligently  taken. 
A  force  accordingly  sailed  under  the  orders  of  Dio- 
phantus,  who  took  possession  of  the  commanding 
posts,  nothing  being  there  to  oppose. 

Had  it  been  Philip's  own  pui'pose  to  carry  war 
into  southern  Greece,  unquestionably  he  would  have 
been  rapid,  and  it  seems  hardly  to  be  doubted  but  he 
might  have  occupied  the  strait  before  the  Athenians 
could  reach  it.  But  the  inveterate  enmity  among 
the  Thessalians  against  the  Phocians,  sharpened  by 
the  invasion  of  their  country  with  the  pui'pose  of  re- 
ducing it  under  the  power  of  a  hated  tyrant,  would 
lead  them  to  desire  and  urge  the  measure.  Philip  at 
length  marched  to  Thermopylae.  A  small  movement 
of  the  Theban  forces  would  have  placed  Diophantus 
as  between  two  fires:  his  only  safety  would  have  been 
in  retreat  by  sea.  Nevertheless  on  his  refusal  to 
allow  passage,  Philip,  without  any  attempt  to  force 
it,  withdrew;  and,  staying  in  Thessaly  no  longer 
than  to  make  some  requisite  arrangements,  returned 
into  Macedonia. 

VOL.  VI.  Y 
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CHAP.        To  those  leading  men  among  the  Athenians,  who 
^  were  adverse  to  the  system  of  war  and  trouble,  cir- 

cumstances appeared  now  altogether  advantageous  for 
renewing  their  instances  to  the  people  to  allow  ne- 
gotiation for  peace.  War,  it  was  observed,  had  been 
enough  tried,  and  constantly  to  their  disadvantage. 
P^very  measure  yet,  against  Macedonia,  had  produced 
aggrandizement  to  the  enemy  and  loss  to  themselves. 
At  the  same  time  the  moderation  of  the  king,  and 
especially  his  disposition  to  peace  with  the  Athenian 
people,  had  been  largely  shown  in  his  recent  conduct ; 
when,  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  some  of  his  allies,  he 
had  yielded  to  the  first  remonstrance  of  an  Athenian 
general,  objecting  to  his  passing  in  arms  through  the 
strait  of  Thermopylae.  But  the  ingenuity  of  the  war- 
party  was  ready  with  an  answer.     *  Not  Philip's  mo- 

*  deration,'  they  said,  '  or  desire  of  peace  with  Athens, 

*  but  his  fear,  and  the  formidable  aspect  of  their  troops, 

*  and  the  patriotic  firmness  of  the  general  Diophantus 

*  who  commanded  them,  prevented  Greece  from  being 

*  overrun  by  an  army  of  Macedonians  and  Thessa- 
'  lians.'  They  did  not  scruple  the  extravagance  of 
imputing  dismay  to  the  king  of  Macedonia,  and 
terming  his  retreat  from  Thermopylae,  at  the  head 
of  an  army  flushed  with  victory,  flight;  and  they  pro- 
posed, and  the  people  voted,  honors  and  rewards  to 
Diophantus,  for  his  bloodless  and  uncontested  success, 
equal  to  what  had  ever  been  given  by  the  republic 
to  any  general  for  the  greatest  victory,  under  the 
severest  trial.  What  failed  of  real  triumph  over  the 
king  of  Macedonia,  and  of  fame  for  their  general, 
which  they  would  have  equalled  with  that  of  Miltiades 
and  Themistocles,  was  compensated  for  them  in 
triumph  over  their  fellow-citizens  of  the  peaceful 
party,  which,  for  the  time,  was  complete. 
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This  however  was  confined  to  Athens.  Over  the  sect. 
rest  of  Greece  other  sentiments,  and  over  a  great  ' 
part  directly  contrary  sentiments,  prevailed.  A  worse 
opinion  of  the  Phocian  cause  grew,  as,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  war-party,  Athens  superseded  Lace- 
daemon  in  its  patronage,  and  at  the  same  time  trespass 
upon  the  Delphian  treasury  became  more  notorious, 
or  stronger  grounds  were  afforded  for  suspecting  its 
large  extent.  The  ingenuity  of  the  Athenian  poli- 
ticians, and  the  advantage  they  possessed  in  the  cir- 
cumstance that  their  city  was  the  capital  of  the 
literature  of  the  world,  were  diligently  used  to  divert 
outcry  from  themselves  toward  those  whose  protection 
they  had  undertaken ;  and  the  zeal,  with  which  the 
historian  Diodorus  has  inveighed  against  the  unfor- 
tunate Phocians,  indicates  that  they  had  considerable 
success.  But  to  a  large  part  of  Greece  their  influence 
could  not  reach.     Thebes  and  other  states  produced  Diod.  1. 16. 

c  CO 

historians  to  transmit  what  was  said  against  Athens; 

and  a  late  ancient  writer,  who  among  much  ineptitude  Justin,  i.  8. 

has  some  good  things,  may  apparently  deserve  credit 

for  his  report  of  it.     *  Absurdly  the  Athenians,*  he 

says  it  was  observed,  '  would  compare  their  recent 

*  measure  at  Thermopylae  with  the  glorious  exploit 

*  of  Leonidas  there  formerly.    Then  indeed  the  free- 

*  dom  of  Greece  was  to  be  vindicated,  but   now  a 

*  sacrilegious  injury  to  the  nation;  then  the  object 

*  was  to  defend  the  temples  against  the  rapine  of 

*  foreign  enemies ;  now  to  defend  the  plunderers  of 

*  those  temples  against  their  proper  judges.    If  those 

*  who  claim  to  have  the  best  constitution,  who  cer- 

*  tainly  have  a   system   of  law  universally  admired, 

*  who  lead  the  world  in  philosophy  and  all  learning, 
'  will  admit  and  support  such  enormities,  with  what 
'  hereafter  can  we  reasonably  reproach  barbarians?' 

Y  2 
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CHAP.        Nor  was  it  in  the  power  of  the  Athenian  leaders 

J_ .'  to  prevent  great  and  extensive  credit  accruing  to  the 

king  of  Macedonia.  On  the  contrary,  their  oppo- 
sition and  obloquy  sharpened  the  zeal  of  his  partizans, 
and  contributed  to  excite  panegyric  and  attachment, 
in  Greece  and  beyond  it,  in  some  parts  even  to  excess. 
Justin.  1.  8.  <  It  ig  incredible,*  says  the  same  writer,  still  apparently 
reporting  common  fame  not  unfaithfully,  '  what  glory 

*  the  victory  overOnomarchus  earned  to  Philip  among 

*  all  nations.     '  He  was  the  avenger  of  sacrilege,'  it 

*  was  said,  *  he  was  the  protector  of  the  religion  of 

*  *  Greece.  For  expiation  of  a  crime,  which  ought 
* '  to  have  called   out   the  united   strength   of  the 

*  *  world  to  oppose  and  punish,  he  alone  was  seen 
* '  worthy  to  take  the  direction.  Next  to  the  im- 
'  *  mortal  gods  is  he  by  whom  the  majesty  of  the  gods 

Diod.  1. 16.  <  <  jg  vindicated.*'^  Diodorus,  less  oratorical,  and 
perhaps  less  exactly  giving  the  popular  expression  of 
the  day,  is  however  more  pointed  and  precise  in  his 
eulogy.      '  Philip/  he   says,   '  having  abolished  the 

*  tyranny  in  Pherae,  and  given  liberty  to  the  city, 
'  returned  into  Macedonia  with  the  credit  of  having 

*  advanced  the  power  and  estimation  of  his  kingdom, 

*  by  his  achievements,  and  by  his  reverence  for  the 

*  deity.*  And  indeed  so  his  popularity  was  now  esta- 
blished in  Thessaly  that,  whether  regularly  elected 
to  the  situation  of  tagus,  or  under  what  other  descrip- 
tion vested  with  the  power,  he  seems  to  have  been 
henceforward  considered,  by  the  Thessalian  nation, 
as  the  constitutional  chief  of  their  confederacy.  "^ 

9  Wesseling  has  been  struck  enough  with  this  passage  to  quote 
it  at  length  in  a  note  of  the  60th  chapter  of  the  16th  book  of 
Diodorus,  introducing  it  with  the  phrase,  '  Pulchre  Justinus.' 

'°  Tj/v  iv  <t»£pa7c  Tvpavvi^a  (caSctXe,  (coi  rjj  ttoXel  tijv  tXevdeplav 
dirodovs  £Travfj\dev  eIq  MaKedoyiay,  rtv^rjKihg  rriy  fiaaLXeiav  rale 
irpa^eai,  kuI  Ty  irphq  to  ^eTov  exfaeteiq..  Diod.  1.  16,  c.  38. 
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SECTION  II. 

Phaijllus  successor  to  Onomarchns :  large  assistance  to  Phocis : 
Bceotia  invaded,  and  Epicnemidian  Locris  conquered :  Pha- 
Icecus  successor  to  Phayllus. 

The  overthrow  of  the  great  army  under  Ono- 
marchus,  and  the  reduction  of  all  Thessaly  under 
the  power  of  the  party  connected  with  Macedonia 
and  Thebes,  were  blows  requiring  the  utmost  exer- 
tion of  the  supporters  of  the  Phocian  cause  to  repair, 
if  by  any  exertions  they  could  be  repaired;  and  this. 

We   find  even  Demosthenes  bearing  testimony  to  Philip's 
merit  with  the  Thessalians  in  assisting  them  against  their  tyrants, 

iii\  Tr]v  TvpayyiKi)y  oltciay  i^oijdrj^e.    Olynth.  2.  p.  22.     Yet 

in  the  same  oration,  a  little  before,  he  had  spoken  of  the  Thes- 
salians as  held  in  unworthy  subjection,  and  sighing  for  liberty: 
01  Trapa  rtjy  avriLv  a^iay  ^f covXw^i j'oi  QerroKoi  yvv  ovk  ay  iXevdepoi 
yiyoivTo  arr^tyoi ;  p.  20.  Present  impression  being  often,  in  the 
Athenian  assembly,  of  great  power,  an  orator  might  sometimes 
risk  contradictions,  to  produce  wayfaring  effects.  But  if  he 
committed  his  speech  to  writing  with  a  view  to  publication,  he 
would  propose  to  do  away  what  might  not  bear  reflection.  The 
apparent  contradiction  here  however  is  perhaps  nothing  more 
than  Demosthenes  might  deliberately  risk,  even  in  writing.  It 
was  the  body  of  the  Thessalian  nation  that  Philip  assisted  against 
the  rvpavviKTjv  oIkLciv.  If  among  his  auditors  many  would  be- 
lieve that,  while  he  promoted  the  interest  of  a  party,  the  body 
of  the  Thessalian  nation  were  held  in  unworthy  subjection,  and 
anxious  for  a  change  of  government,  his  piu^ose  would  be  best 
answered.  But  were  the  inconsistency  objected  to  him,  or  to 
any  of  his  more  informed  friends,  it  would  be  answered,  'you 
'  misimderstood  the  orator :  he  did  not  say  the  Thessalians  uni- 
'  versally  or  generally  were  held  in  subjection;  but  that  those 
'  Thessalians,  who  ivere  reduced  to  unworthy  subjection,' 
(namely,  the  party  which  had  befriended  the  tyrants,  and  were 
now  deprived  of  their  superiority  of  power  and  privileges,) 
'  desired  to  recover  their  former  advantages,  and  no  longer  to 
'  see  the  government  of  the  country  held  by  their  adversaries," 
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CHAP,  should  Macedonia  engage  earnestly  on  the  opposite 
[  side,  might  seem  hardly  possible.  Hitherto  how- 
ever, notwithstanding  provocation  given,  no  symptom 
had  appeared  of  a  disposition  in  Macedonia  to  take 
any  forward  part.  Nevertheless  those  blows  were 
alarming,  perhaps  in  some  degree  to  the  Athenian 
people  generally,  but  highly  to  the  party  which  had 
been  directing  the  administration.  The  opposition, 
before  powerful,  would  of  course  be  strengthened  by 
them ;  yet  the  superiority  still  of  the  war-party  had 
been  proved  in  the  extravagant  reward  procured  for 
its  general  Diophantus.  The  sovereign  assembly 
accordingly  was  persuaded  not  only  to  maintain  the 
connexion  with  Phocis,  but  also  to  pursue  the  hostile 
line  taken  against  Macedonia.  In  Phocis  Phayllus 
was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  general-autocrator,  in  the 
room  of  his  deceased  brother  Onomarchus.  The  inti- 
macy of  the  connexion  of  the  Athenian  government 
with  the  Phocian  appears  not  to  have  been  slackened 
by  the  change,  and  Lacedaemon  saw  still  its  interest 
in  supporting  Phocis  against  Thebes. 

Trespass  upon  the  sacred  treasury  seems  now  to 
have  been  carried  on  with  some  degree  of  system  by 
the  Phocians  in  concert  with  their  allies,  and  with  no 
other  reserve  than  their  own  views  of  their  own  in- 
terests dictated.  The  resource  being  yet  good,  to 
collect  another  great  army  would  not  be  difficult. 
Not  only  professed  mercenaries  might  be  readily  ob- 
tained, but  citizens  of  allied  states,  if  pay  were  ready, 
might  be  persuaded  to  take  arms.  Accordingly  in 
the  spring  following  the  death  of  Onomarchus  large 
succours  from  friendly  states  are  noticed,  for  the 
first  time  since  the  death  of  Philomelus,  as  joining 
Diod  L  16  ^^^  Phocian  army.  Athens  furnished,  according  to 
c-  36.        the  historian's  report,  no  less  than  five  thousand  foot 


'^ 
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and  five  hundred  horse,  apparently  all  mercenaries ;    sect. 

and  yet,  he  says,  the  Athenian  government  received '. 

pay  from  the  Delphian  treasury  for  more.  Lacedte- 
mon  sent  one  thousand  men;  Achaia,  from  various 
towns,  two  thousand;  and  the  ejected  tyrant  of  Pherae 
himself  joined  with  two  thousand.  Of  these  forces, 
serving  in  the  name  of  states  formerly  so  jealously 
arrogating  military  command,  the  new  general-auto- 
crator  of  the  little  province  of  Phocis  was  allowed  to 
hold  the  command-in-chief. 

With  preparation  so  expensive  considerable  enter- 
prise would  be  in  view.  It  may  have  been  disap- 
pointed by  some  failure  in  the  projected  combina- 
tion ;  and  some  jealousy  of  the  purposes  of  Athens, 
especially  among  the  Lacedaemonians,  might  be  not 
unreasonable.  Boeotia  however  was  invaded:  but,  Diod.  i.  ic. 
according  to  the  historian,  Phayllus  was  twice  defeated  ^ 
by  the  Thebans.  It  is  however  evident  that  he  suf- 
fered little ;  the  defeats  having  been  perhaps  little 
more  than  disappointment  of  attempts  to  take  some 
towns  through  intelligence  among  the  people.  Failing 
however  of  his  object,  he  turned  into  the  Epicne- 
midian  Locris ;  and  the  Thebans,  whatever  may  have 
been  their  success  in  their  own  country,  not  following 
to  protect  their  allies,  every  town  yielded  to  him 
except  Aryca.  A  party  everywhere  seems  to  have 
favored  the  Phocian  cause ;  even  at  Aryca  a  gate  was 
opened  for  him,  and  some  of  his  troops  entered,  but, 
for  want  of  due  previous  concert,  were  driven  out 
again. 

The  Thebans  at  length,  excited  by  the  loss  which 
earlier  exertion  perhaps  might  have  prevented,  sent 
their  forces  into  Locris.  Phayllus,  leaving  a  part  of 
his  army  to  blockade  Aryca,  led  the  rest  to  meet 
them.     But  so  was  the  pride  of  the  Theban  prowess 
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CHAP,    sunk  that,  even  after  advantage  gained  over  a  body  of 

'  Phocians  by  night  near  Abae,  they  avoided  a  battle, 

and,  leaving  Aryca  to  its  fate,  turned  into  Phocis  for 
plunder.  Phayllus  followed,  and  put  them  to  flight. 
Aryca  soon  after  yielded,  and  thus  all  the  Epicne- 
midian  Locris  was  gained  to  the  Phocian  alliance. 
B.  c.  352.  Soon  after  this  conquest,  in  the  third  year  only 
[Cf.  p.320.]  y^t  of  the  war,  the  Phocians  had  the  misfortune  to 
lose  the  third  of  that  extraordinary  brotherhood, 
which  had  so  supported  their  affairs  and  raised  their 
Diod.  1. 16.  fame.  Phayllus  fell,  not,  as  his  predecessors,  by  the 
Pauskn.  sword,  but  by  a  consumptive  disorder,  which  destroyed 
him  at  an  age  when  his  faculties  of  body  as  well  as 
mind  should  have  been  in  their  fullest  vigor.  Ono- 
marchus  only  of  the  three  brothers  left  a  son,  Pha- 
lascus,  and  he  was  under  age;  yet  such  was  the 
popular  respect  for  his  father  and  uncles  that  he  was 
appointed  to  the  first  dignity,  civil  and  military,  with 
the  continued  title  of  general-autocrator.  To  provide 
assistance  for  his  deficient  experience  being  however 
indispensable,  Mnaseas,  one  of  the  most  confidential 
friends  of  the  former  generals,  was  appointed  his 
colleague.  In  a  state  otherwise  situated  such  appoint- 
ments might  mark  only  the  ascendancy  of  family 
interest,  or  the  power  of  a  party,  or  the  favor  of  the 
soldiery.  All  these  probably  concurred  to  produce 
the  elevation  of  Phalaecus.  Yet,  in  the  circumstances 
of  Phocis,  all  these  would  have  been  insufficient 
without  high  esteem  for  the  family  of  those  auto- 
crators,  not  only  among  the  Phocian  peojjle  but  also 
among  all  the  allied  republics  of  various  constitutions ; 
the  continuance  of  whose  support  was  essential  to 
enable  any  general  to  hold  command,  or  even  exist- 
ence, in  Phocis. 

To  support  that   popular  estimation  which  had 
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raised  Mnaseas  and  his  youthful  colleague  to  their    sect. 
arduous  post,  as  well  as  to  assist  the  maintenance  of         ' 
their  mercenary  force,  early  exertion  in  enterprise 
probably  was  necessary.     Mnaseas,  very  soon  after 
his  elevation,   lost  his  life   in   action.     His  young  Diod.  l  16. 
colleague  nevertheless  ventured   an    incursion  into  '^' 
Boeotia  with  a  body  of  horse,  but  near  Chaeronea  he 
received  a  check,  which  the  historian   again    calls 
a  defeat.    The  consequences  however  appear  to  have 
been  little  important,  except  that  the  acquisition  of 
Chieronea   to   the    Phocian   alliance,    the  apparent 
object   of  the    expedition,    was   prevented.     Little 
enterprises  thus  were  engaging  the  Phocian  arms, 
while  the  Thebans  remained  inert  or  on  the  defensive, 
when  movements  elsewhere  called  the  attention  of 
both,  together  with  that  of  all  the  principal  states  of 
Greece. 

SECTION  lU. 

Slate  of  parties  in  Athens:  Isocraies ;  Pkocion ;  Mschines ; 
Demosthenes :  Grecian  settlements  in  Scythia.  Politics  of 
Demosthenes  before  he  acquired  a  share  in  the  administration. 

The  war  of  oratory  at  Athens,  always  of  weight 
in  Grecian  affairs,  had  at  this  critical  period  more 
than  common  importance,  when,  fortunately  for 
history,  it  becomes  also  more  known  to  us  through 
preserved  orations.  At  this  time  that  party  of  which 
Chares  was  the  ostensible  chief,  and  for  its  measures 
may  be  entitled  either  the  high  democratical  party 
or  the  war-party,  held  still  a  general  ascendancy;  yet 
wholly  not  unbalanced  by  the  party  of  better  men 
who,  though  compelled  to  profess  great  reverence  for 
the  purest  democracy,  may  perhaps  not  improperly 
be  named  the  aristocratical  party:  their  opponents 
affected  to  call  them  the  Macedonian. 
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CHAP.        This  party  had,  for  its  leaders,  all  the  men  whom 

!  ancient  writers,  with  remarkable  concurrence,  have 

described  as  the  most  respectable  of  their  time,  or, 
almost  of  any  time.  Isocrates,  toward  the  age  of 
ninety,  without  having  ever  held  or  sought  political 
office,  was  as  the  father  of  the  band.  Timotheus, 
now  in  banishment,  if  yet  living,  had  been  the  fa- 
vorite scholar  of  Isocrates,  and  remained  always  his 
M.  T.  Cic.  intimate  friend.  Iphicrates  and  Chabrias,  (the  latter 
we  have  seen  losing  his  life  in  his  country's  service,) 
however  differing  about  inferior  political  interests  or 
private  concerns,  concurred  nearly  with  Isocrates 
and  Timotheus  and  each  other  in  general  political 
principles,  and  on  the  leading  interests  of  the  re- 
public. Phocion,  not  ill  selected  by  Plutarch,  from 
among  all  the  worthies  of  all  the  republics  of  Greece, 
as  a  model  of  inflexible  integrity  in  a  corrupt  age, 
the  fittest  parallel  to  the  celebrated  Utican  Cato,  had 
Piut.  vit.  been  coming  forward  under  those  three  great  men, 
^'*'"'     but  more  particularly  attached  to  Chabrias. 

Phocion  appears  to  have  been  of  no  family  emi- 
nence, but  of  wealth  that  enabled  him  to  attend  the 
philosophical  school  of  Academus,  under  Plato,  and 
afterward  under  Xenocrates.  His  temper  was  par- 
ticular; he  is  said  to  have  been  scarcely  ever  seen 
either  to  weep  or  laugh:  with  an  aspect  singularly 
sour,  his  manners  were  mild  and  pleasant.  He  chose 
the  military  line,  and  rose  early  to  considerable  com- 
mand under  Chabrias,  who  discerned  his  superior 
claim  to  confidence.  Before  the  Confederate  war, 
when  so  many  synedrian  allies  paid  tribute  to  Athens, 
Chabrias,  being  commander-in-chief,  committed  to 
Phocion  the  office  of  collecting  the  tribute,  and 
placed  under  his  orders  for  the  purpose  a  squadron 
of  twenty  triremes.     Phocion   remonstrated:  *  To 


^ 
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*  meet  enemies/  he  said,  '  the  force  was  insufficient ;     sect. 

III. 

*  to  visit  friends,  it  was  needlessly  great."^     At  his 

own  choice  Chabrias  allowed  him  to  go  with  a  single 
trireme.  Probably  he  was  contented  with  smaller 
presents  for  himself  than  the  Athenian  naval  com- 
manders were  wont  to  exact  from  maritime  states; 
and  the  appetites  of  those  under  him  in  one  ship 
were  of  course  more  easily  satisfied  than  those  of  the 
crews  of  twenty.  He  made  his  mission  altogether 
so  acceptable  as  to  afford  demonstration  that,  for  that 
time  at  least,  he  had  rightly  estimated  the  necessary 
force.  Numerous  vessels  of  the  allies  voluntarily 
attended  his  return  to  Attica,  bearing  the  full 
amount  of  the  customary  tribute. 

The  circumstances  of  the  times,  the  state  of  parties, 
and  the  perils  of  the  republic,  rather  than  his  in- 
clination, seem  to  have  led  Phocion  to  engage  in  civil 
contest,  and  become  a  public  speaker ;  for  which 
however  he  had  gi*eat  and  singular  talents.  Not 
a  flowing  orator,  no  speeches  have  been  preserved 
from  him ;  but  he  excelled  in  quickness  of  perception 
and  readiness  of  words  for  reply  and  debate.  None 
equalled  him  in  detecting  the  fallacy  of  specious 
argument,  which  would  make  the  worse  appear  the 
better  cause,  or  in  the  cutting  sententiousness  with 
which  he  exposed  it;  whence  Demosthenes,  who 
feared  him  more  than  any  other  speaker,  is  said  to 
have  called  him  the  Hatchet.  Expectation  was  thus 
always  kept  alive  by  his  speeches;  and  hence,  cu- 
riosity being  a  prevailing  passion  of  the  Athenian 

>'  These  words  rest  only  on  Plutarch's  authority;  but  they 
relate  to  a  public  transaction,  and  are  in  consonance  with  it; 
whence  they  may  perhaps  derive  somewhat  a  higher  title  to 
credit  than  accounts  of  words  passing  in  private  or  confidential 
communication , 
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CHAP,    many,  though  he  showed  scorn,  as  no  other  dared, 

XXXVIII  .*  o  '  ' 

[  of  the  common  flattery  of  the  orators  to  them,  yet, 

unless  when  an  adverse  party  was  violent  enough  and 
strong  enough  to  overbear  all  contradiction,  he  was 
always  well  heard. 

Opposed  to  these,  in  the  high  democratical  cause, 
the  name  of  most  eminence  is  that  of  Chares ;  whose 
early  promise  in  military  command  which  earned  him 
the  good  report  of  Xenophon,  and  whose  abandon- 
ment of  himself  afterward  to  every  vice,  equally  by 
which  a  corrupt  people  might  be  courted,  and  for 
which  a  corrupt  people  would  allow  indulgence,  have 
been  already  noticed.  His  eloquence  was  of  the 
kind  for  communicating  with  persons  of  all  ranks 
and  descriptions  in  conversation,  but  not  for  im- 
pressing attentive  numbers  from  the  bema.  To  hold 
high  situation  therefore,  either  political  or  military, 
under  the  Athenian  government,  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  have  able  orators  for  his  associates ;  and  he 
was  skilful  and  fortunate  enough  to  gain  support 
from  most  of  those  most  eminent  in  his  age.  Lysias, 
Lycurgus,  Hegesippus,  Hyperides,  and  others  of  con- 
siderable note,  spoke  mostly  in  the  high  democratical 
cause,  and  were  of  his  party.  But  of  the  numbers 
who  contended  for  public  favor,  in  the  general 
assembly  and  in  multitudinary  courts  of  justice,  two 
now  became  distinguished  for  a  superiority  of  talent ; 
whence  one  has  been  esteemed  the  greatest  orator 
Greece,  or  perhaps  the  world,  ever  produced,  and 
the  other  second  only  to  him,  Demosthenes  and 
^schines. 

It  is  remarkable,  and  proves  a  great  change  in  the 
character  of  the  Athenian  government  and  the  habits 
and  prejudices  of  the  people,  that  neither  of  these 
men,  who  so  rose  to  the  head  of  the  republic,  was 
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regularly  born  an  Athenian  citizen,     ^schines,  by    sect. 
some  years  the  elder,  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of 


a  slave,  Tromes,  the  domestic  of  a  schoolmaster  of  Demosth.de 
Athens.     Duringthetyranny  of  the  Thirty,  whether 
attending  the  flight  of  his  master,  or  profiting  from 
the  confusion  of  the  times  to  escape  from  slavery, 
Troraes  passed  into  Asia,  and  there  entered  as  a  ^sch.  de 
soldier  into  a  band  of  Grecian  mercenaries.     It  was  Demosth. 
perhaps  then  that  he  took  opportunity  to  change  the  "'  ^"P' 
servile  appellation  of  Tromes,  for  a  name  of  more 
respectable  sound  to  Grecian  ears,  Atroraetus.     On 
the  invitation  held  out  by  Thrasybulus  for  associates 
in  war  against  the  Thirty,  he  joined  the  standard  of 
freedom ;  and,  carrying  probably  some  recommenda-  ^sch.  ut 
tion  earned  in  service  in  Asia,  was  appointed,  by  that  ^"^* 
great  and  discerning  man,   to   a  situation  of  some 
command.     In  the  restored  commonwealth,  in  which 
by  his  service  he  had  earned  the  rank  of  citizen,  he 
took  the  profession  of  schoolmaster.'"     He  had  mar-  Demosth. 
ried  a  woman  of  proper  Athenian  birth,  and  sister  of^^j^^ 
a  man  who  rose  to  considerable  military  rank,  but  %^}'. 
herself  of  an  occupation  highly  disreputable,  though  ieg.  p.  25G. 
required  for  what  the  Greeks  called  religion,  a  bac-  de^Sn 
chanalian  dancer  and  teacher  of  bacchanalian  cere- 
monies. 

'-  Demosthenes,  in  his  oration  on  the  embassy,  speaks  con- 
temptuously of  the  father  of  iEschines  as  Atrometus  the  school- 
master, but  not  as  having  ever  been  a  slave,  nor  does  he  mention 
his  ser\'ile  name  Tromes.  These  circumstances  are  brought 
forward  only  in  his  oration  on  the  crown,  spoken  twenty  years 
after,  and  to  which  we  find  no  reply  from  ^schines.  Never- 
theless the  evident  lameness  of  ^schines's  account  of  his  family, 
avoiding  all  notice  of  his  father's  origin  and  early  age,  leave  us 
at  least  at  full  liberty  to  believe  what  Demosthenes  would  hardly 
have  ventured  to  assert,  could  it  have  been  convicted  of  falsehood. 
Tromes  bears  analogy  to  the  English  word  Quaker  ;  Atrometus 
to  Unquaking,  Unshaken^  Steadfast,  Fearless,  Dreadnaughi. 
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CHAP.        ^schines  was  one  of  a  numerous  progeny  from 

I  this  match.     An  Athenian  citizen,  as  the  son  of  an 

Athenian  citizen,  he  was,  at  the  usual  age,  eighteen, 
enrolled  of  the  ward  into  which  his  father  had  been 
admitted,  the  Pandionidean ;  and  during  the  next 
^schin.  two  years  he  fulfilled  the  duty  of  military  service 
p!33L2.3.  within  Attica,  as  required  by  law  for  all  youths  of 
that  age ;  a  duty  however,  in  the  growing  licentious- 
ness of  the  people  and  neglect  of  the  old  constitution, 
so  commonly  avoided  that  the  performance  appears 
to  have  been  considered  as  ground  for  claiming  merit. 
On  reaching  the  age  of  military  manhood,  twenty, 
he  joined  the  Athenian  troops,  auxiliaries  to  the 
Lacedaemonian,  in  Peloponnesus ;  and  he  earned  the 
commendation  of  his  general  in  the  battle  of  the 
Nemean  glen,  defending  a  convoy  going  to  Phlius, 
then  suffering,  as  we  have  formerly  seen,  for  its 
faithful  attachment  to  Lacedaemon.  He  continued 
to  serve  with  the  Athenian  troops  through  that  war, 
and  was  engaged  in  the  great  concluding  battle  of 
Mantinea. 

But  military  service  in  Greece  rarely  led  to  fortune, 

and  carried  no  constant  pay.     After  the  peace  there- 

Demosth.de  forc  which  followcd  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  ^schines 

imi  403!'^' took  the  place  of  clerk  to  the  council  of  Five-hun- 

p.  449.       dred,^^  and  at  one  time  he  was  an  actor  on  the  public 

"  The  situation  of  ^schinesin  public  offices  is  thus  described 
by  Demosthenes :  'YTroypa^/narfvwv  i/^Tj/  (r^  ^>/yw^)  i^al  vTrrjperwv 
rrj  (jovXij,  uvtoq  k^-qyeiTO  tov  yofiov  tovtov  t^  Krjpvici.  Demosth. 
de  legat.  p.  363.  The  office  seems  nearly  to  have  resembled 
that  of  the  clerks  of  the  houses  of  Parliament  with  us,  and  to 
have  been  less  creditable  only  because,  as  Demosthenes  a  little 
farther  intimates,  it  was  so  ill  paid  that  from  eighteen-pence  to 
half-a-crown  was  a  bribe  for  those  who  held  it:  Tale  ap^a^C 
v-noypafXfiartvovTa,  koX  Zvolv  y  Tpiwi'  ^paxjua/v  irov-qpcv.  Demosth. 
de  legat.  p.  403, 
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stage.     He  was  there,  as  Demosthenes  repeatedly    sect. 

mentions,  remarked  for  his  fine  voice.     When,  and 1 

how  introduced,  he  first  began  to  avail  himself  of  his 
talents  as  an  orator  in  the  general  assembly  we  do 
not  learn.     This  however,  now  in  Athens  truly  a  Demosth.  in 
trade,  became  at  length  the  trade  of  ^schines.  p."(^. ' 

Demosthenes  had  so  far  advantage  of  birth  that 
his  father  was  an  Athenian  bom ;  but  his  mother  was 
of  half  blood,  being  the  produce  of  an  illicit  marriage 
with  a  Scythian  woman.  It  is  moreover  remarkable 
that  these  two  great  orators,  who  became  two  of  the 
most  eminent  men,  not  of  Athens  only,  but  of  Greece 
and  the  civilized  world,  giving  an  account  each  of 
the  other's  family  and  of  his  own,  have  both  avoided 
to  own  a  grandfather.  Of  the  maternal  grandfather 
of  Demosthenes  only  report  remains,  and  that  from 
his  rival ;  but  authenticated  by  his  own  omission  of 
contradiction  when  occasion  offered  and  required,  if 
it  might  be  done ;  and  the  story  is  interesting  enough, 
with  a  view  to  public  as  well  as  to  private  history,  to 
deserve  some  notice. 

The  thorny  situation  of  wealthy  and  eminent  men, 
in  the  actual  state  of  the  Athenian  government,  not 
only  induced  those  who  had  means,  as  we  are  told  of 
Iphicrates,  Chabrias,  and  others,  to  provide  foreign 
retreats,  but  would  operate  as  temptation  to  betray 
the  republic  for  the  acquisition  of  an  advantageous 
retreat.  In  the  failure  of  Grecian  harvests,  through 
continual  wars  and  the  political  circumstances  of  the 
country,  to  supply  food  for  the  population,  the  sin- 
gularly productive  peninsula,  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  Euxine  sea,  called  by  the  Greeks  the  Tauric 
Chersonese,  and  by  us  the  Crimea,  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  Grecian  merchants.  The  country  was  strab.  i.  7, 
held  by  a  Scythian  horde,  acknowledging  a  king,  ^* 
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CHAP,    whose  authority  extended  far  on  the  northern  shore 

XXXVIII  • 

.'  of  the  Euxine.     But,  the  Scythians  caring  little  for 

land  and  less  for  trade,  the  Greeks  proceeded  from 
commerce  to  settlements ;  which  seem  to  have  been 
made  nearly  in  the  manner  of  the  modern  European 
settlements  in  India.  The  merchants  obtained  leave 
to  establish  factories,  paying  a  tribute.  They  for- 
tified the  factory;  and  then,  paying  still  the  tribute 
for  the  sake  of  security  for  their  trade,  they  would 
however  defend  their  possession  against  any  claim 
of  the  sovereign.  In  this  country  the  Athenians 
vEsch.  de  ^^^  ^  settlement,  called  Nymphaeum.  The  town  was 
cor.  p.  561.  considerable,  the  harbour  commodious,  the  adjacent 
p.  309.  territory  highly  fruitful.  Gylon,  an  Athenian,  was, 
under  appointment  of  the  Athenian  people,  governor 
of  this  colony  when  the  sovereign  of  the  country 
desired  to  recover  possession  of  it.  Powerful  in  the 
field,  the  prince  was  probably  aware  that,  against 
Grecian  fortification,  Scythian  science  in  the  war  of 
sieges  might  fail.  He  therefore  entered  into  nego- 
tiation with  the  governor;  who,  for  the  town  and 
territory  of  Kepi  on  the  same  shore  as  a  lordship  for 
himself,  with  a  rich  Scythian  heiress  in  marriage, 
betrayed  the  trust  committed  to  him  by  his  country, 
and  surrendered  Nymphasum  to  the  Scythian  king. 
Cited  then  to  take  his  trial  at  Athens,  he  of  course 
avoided  to  appear ;  and,  in  consequence,  according  to 
the  practice  of  the  Athenian  courts,  in  his  absence 
he  was  condemned  to  death.  As  a  feudatory  lord, 
under  a  Scythian  prince,  he  was  probably  secure 
enough  against  Athenian  vengeance :  his  return  to 
his  native  country  only  was  precluded.  But  when 
two  daughters,  born  of  his  irregular  marriage,  ap- 
proached womanhood,  whether  less  satisfied  with  the 
private  manners  of  the  people  among  whom  he  was 
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established,  or  with  the  existing  political  circuni-    sect. 
stances  about  him,  he  sent  them  to  Athens.    Having  ' 


I 


acquired  wealth  in  his  distant  lordship,  he  offered 
fortunes  with  them,  of  an  amount  esteemed  inviting; 
perhaps  hoping,  through  the  connexions  he  might  so 
make,  to  procure  his  own  pardon  from  the  people. 
We  have  seen  some  of  the  most  illustrious  Athenians 
marrying  the  daughters  of  Thracian  princes,  with  no 
detriment  to  their  progeny ;  but  possibly  those  princes 
might  have  received  the  freedom  of  the  city,  which 
would  obviate  legal  objection.  One  of  Gylou's 
daughters  obtained  a  man  of  eminence,  Demochares ; 
but  the  match  seems  to  have  been  considered  as  de- 
rogatory to  him.  The  other  took  for  her  husband 
Demosthenes,  a  citizen  of  the  Paeanian  ward,  by 
trade  a  sword-cutler.^* 

The  only  child  of  the  latter  of  these  matches,  born 
in  the  fourth  year  of  the  ninety-ninth  Olympiad,  and,  Dion.  Hal. 
from  his  father,  named  Demosthenes,  was  left   an  fi;^"!JV;  -, 

[Cr.p.J41.J 

orphan  of  seven  years  old,  with  property  which  ranked 

him  among  the  wealthy  of  Athens.     Educated  as  Demosth. 

became  his  fortune,  and  introduced  into  life  advan-  ^^  *^"'" 

^  ^^schines^  avoiding  specific  mention  of  Demochares,  speaks 
of  Gylon's  daughters  thus  :  '  One  married — let  it  be  anybody, 
'  that  I  may  not  say  what  may  be  unpleasant  to  many  :  Demo- 
'  sthenes  the  Paeanian,  in  contempt  of  the  laws  of  his  country, 
'  took  the  other  for  his  wife.'  "We  owe  the  name  of  Demochares 
to  the  son  of  the  latter  match,  the  celebrated  orator,  who  seems 
to  have  been  proud  of  the  connexion.  (Demosth.  de  cor.)  De- 
mosthenes was  no  favorite  character  with  Plutarch,  who  has  vet 
shown  himself  unwilling  to  allow,  though  unable  to  deny,  that 
the  most  renowned  of  Grecian  orators  was,  as  ^-Eschines  has 
called  him,  a  semibarbarian.  The  cai-e  with  which  Demosthenes ' 
himself  has  avoided  the  subject  where,  in  his  reply  to  iEschines, 
he  has  strained  to  represent  his  birth  and  connexions  in  the  most 
advantageous  light,  amounts  to  an  admission  that  the  story  of 
Gylon  and  his  daughters  was  true  beyond  controversy. 

VOL.  VI.  z 
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tageously  through  his  connexion  with  Demochares, 
he  was  of  course  to  take  his  share  of  the  combined 
evils  and  honors  which  the  Athenian  constitution 
made  the  lot  of  the  wealthy.  In  earliest  manhood 
he  was  appointed  to  the  expensive  but  honorable 
offices  of  choregus,  or  president  of  theatrical  enter- 
tainments, and  trierarch,  or  director  of  the  equip- 
ment of  a  ship  of  war.  To  the  burden  of  the  latter 
office  was  annexed  the  honor  of  the  command  of  the 
ship  equipped.  But  while  none  of  the  wealthy  were 
legally  excusable  from  the  one,  many  would  be  very 
unfit  for  the  other,  which  therefore  was  not  so  ri- 
gorously imposed.  Demosthenes,  though  apparently 
little  of  a  seaman,  acted  however  at  one  time  as  a 
naval  captain  in  the  Athenian  service.  He  contri- 
buted also  to  the  treasury,  as  we  find  him  boasting, 
by  gift ;  called  free,  but  no  more  to  be  avoided  than 
the  office  of  trierarch.  Nothing  however  beyond 
common  pressure  seems  to  have  been  put  upon  him; 
yet  through  his  disposition  to  luxury  and  ostentation 
his  fortune  was  quickly  dissipated.'^    Want  thus  drove 

'*  Plutarchj  in  his  preface  to  his  life  of  Demosthenes,  well 
observes  that  a  village-life  altogether  cannot  suit  one  whose 
purpose  is  to  write  general  history,  because  such  a  purpose  re- 
quires opportunity  for  extensive  communication  among  books 
and  among  men,  without  which  the  work,  whatever  may  be  the 
writer's  talents,  will  be  very  defective.  For  himself,  he  adds, 
it  was  his  lot  to  pass  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  a  little  town  ; 
preferring  such  residence  through  his  attachment  to  the  place, 
and  desirous,  through  his  services,  to  obviate  its  otherwise 
threatened  decay.  Thus  the  sad  inaccuracy  of  the  general  his- 
tory, which  his  Lives  of  great  men  necessarily  involved,  may  be 
in  large  part  accounted  for  ;  and  yet  there  are  some  tilings  that 
still  we  may  wonder  at.  Few  anecdotes  of  private  life  remain, 
from  all  antiquity,  so  authenticated  as  those  which  have  come 
out  in  the  controversy  between  Demosthenes  and  ^schines.  If 
then  Plutarch  had  any  library  at  Chaeronea,  it  might  be  supposed 
the  works  of  Demosthenes  would  have  been  foimd  in  it.   Were 
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him  to  apply  his  talents  to  business;  and  at  the  age  Dion. ad 
of  five-and-twenty  he  began  with  that  employment  p.Ta.] 
which  had  raised  Isocrates  to  fortune,  consequence, 
and  fame,  composing  speeches  for  suitors  in  the  courts 
of  justice. 

^schines,  to  balance  the  disadvantage  of  his  birth,  Demosth. 
possessed,  with  great    mental    abilities,   a  superior  pf  320.  & 

329.  &  de 
legat.  449. 

they  not  there,  or  in  any  library  in  the  place,  it  might  be  thought,  ^  *'* 
when  he  was  writing  the  life  of  Demosthenes,  extracts  the  most 
necessary  for  his  purpose  might  have  been  obtained  from  Athens, 
if  not  from  some  nearer  source.  But  in  his  life  of  Demosthenes 
he  has  utterly  neglected  the  great  orator's  account  of  himself, 
given  in  the  most  celebrated  of  his  orations,  that  on  the  crown. 
Demosthenes  there  boasts  of  his  education :  'E/jol  ^tv  roiwv 
virTjott,  —aic).  fiey  ovTi,  (potr^y  etc  tu  -pocrtjicoyra  Ci^acTKaXela,  koi 
ix^iyoffa  xpj).  <>:•  r.  X.  Demosth.  de  cor.  p.  312.  But  Plutarch 
has  not  scrupled  to  say  he  was  absolutely  without  liberal  edu- 
cation : — rwj'  kfifiEkwv  koi  TrpoeTjjicovrcji'  iXevdipM  -aici  fiadrjfiarwy 
a-aihvTos  coKel  yevirrdat.  Vit.  Demosth.  p.  847-  Again  we 
find  Demosthenes  proceeding  to  boast  of  the  figure  he  made  on 

coming  of  age,  for  which  considerable  wealth  was  necessary : 

'Est\0o»Ti  ce  Ik  TtaiZiav,  TiiKoKovda  rovroig  irparTiiv,  \opr)y{iv, 
TptT]papxf~iy,  elffipipeiy,  fi1]cef^lde  (piXoTifilag  fiijre  Idiag  fiijrs  cjjfio- 
erlag  cnroXeiTreadai.  Ibid.  Yet  Plutarch  represents  him,  on  coming 
of  age,  as  absolutely  pennyless:  iKirpat,ai  fikv  ovle.  ttoXXo-ov 
rjlvinidri  fJepoc  ruiv  Trarpwwy.  It  seems  probable  that  Plutarch 
made  notes  from  books  as  he  had  opportunity,  in  his  residence 
at  Rome  and  elsewhere ;  whence,  and  from  his  small  library'  at 
Chaeronea,  his  occasional  references  to  books  for  historical  mat- 
ters. In  composing  then  his  great  work,  in  his  little  native  city, 
when  both  his  library  and  his  notes  failed  him,  lie  would  recur 
to  the  uncertain  store  of  his  recollection ;  and  when  all  these 
did  not  suffice  to  complete  his  picture  to  his  mind,  a  striking 
effect  being  necessary  in  every  one  of  his  lives,  he  seems  (judging 
from  other  remaining  accounts,  and  some  of  the  highest  autho- 
ritj)  to  have  been  very  little  scrupulous  of  adding  from  his 
own  invention.  It  follows  by  no  means  that  his  assistance  is 
to  be  wholly  rejected ;  but,  as  observed  heretofore  in  the  text, 
that  his  word  is  not  to  be  taken  without  considerable  circum- 
spection and  caution. 

z  2 
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figure,  a  voice  uncommonly  melodious  and  powerful, 
a  reputation  for  courage  repeatedly  shown  in  his 
country*s  cause,  a  private  character  without  stain,  and 
manners  that  made  him  generally  acceptable.^^  De- 
mosthenes had  nothing  of  all  these.  A  weak  habit 
of  body  and  an  embarrassed  manner  seemed  to  deny 
him,  equally  as  Isocrates,  the  hope  of  becoming  a 
speaker  to  win  the  attention  of  listening  thousands, 
and  he  had  the  farther  great  disadvantage  of  a  de- 
fective utterance.  With  this,  a  sour,  irritable  temper 
was  repelling  to  friendship;  and  an  extraordinary 
deficiency,  not  only  of  personal  courage,  but  of  all 
that  constitutes  dignity  of  soul,  made  respect  difficult 
and  esteem  apparently  impossible.  Nor  were  these 
defects  shown  only  among  familiar  acquaintance; 
they  were  exhibited  in  public,  and  made  extensively 
notorious.  In  the  earliest  youth  he  earned  an  op- 
probrious nickname  by  the  effeminacy  of  his  dress 
and  manner.  On  emerging  from  minority,  by  the 
Athenian  law,  at  five-and-twenty,  he  earned  another 
opprobrious  nickname  by  a  prosecution  of  his  guar- 
dians, which  was  considered  as  a  dishonorable  attempt 
to  extort  money  from  them.*    Not  long  after,  when 

'^  Demosthenes  has  ingeniously  attempted  to  make  even  the 
advantageous  person  of  his  rival  an  object  of  ridicule,  calling 
him  'that  fine  statue/  tov  koXov  aydpidvra.  Demosth.  de  cor. 
p.  270.  His  uncommon  power  and  melody  of  voice  he  repeatedly 
mentions  for  the  purpose  of  cautioning  the  hearers  against  their 
effect.  Against  his  manners,  his  military  merit,  or  even  his  pri- 
vate character,  he  seems  not  to  have  had  an  insinuation  to  oppose. 
The  charge  so  often  reciprocally  made,  by  contending  politicians 
among  the  Greeks,  of  corruption  in  public  business,  will  come 
under  notice  hereafter. 

Q*  '  Mr.  Mitford,  who  is  not  favorable  to  Demosthenes,  asserts 
'  that  this  prosecution  of  his  guardians  '  was  considered  as  a 
'  '  dishonorable  alicivpl  lo  exlorl  money  from  Ihcrn'  He  quotes 
*  iEschin.  de  Coron.  and  Plutarch.  Vit.  Demosth.  as  authorities 
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in  the  office  of  choregus,  which  carried  high  dignity,    sect. 


{ 


he  took  blows  publicly  in  the  theatre  from  a  petulant . 

'  for  this  charge.  The  passage  of  ^^schines,  which  Mr.  Mitford 
'  has  in  view,  (for  in  the  oration  de  Corona  there  is  nothing 

*  to  his  purpose,)  is  probably  the  following:  Fals.  Leg.  p.  41. 

*  15.  ed.  Steph.  ei:  Traic(i)y  aTraWarTOfieyog  Kai  ceKaTaXavrovg 
'  ciKag  cKatTTtJ  tu»v  iTri-poiruv  Xayyaviav  'Apyag  iicX^Sij.  Some 
'  deduction  ought  in  reason  to  be  made  from  the  charges  of  an 
'  adversary,  Avhich  are  not  to  be  considered  as  containing  strict 
'  historical  truth.  But  in  reality  the  terms  of  IMr.  !Mitford  much 
'  exceed  the  measure  of  what  is  expressed  even  by  ^schines. 
'  The  account  which  Plutarch  gives  has  directly  an  opposite 
'  meaning :  wg  yovv  kv  7]\iKi(f  yzrofXEyog  roig  tiriTOOTroic  j^p^aro 
'  liKCL^EffBai,  KoX  \oyoypa<pt7y  eir'  airrovc,  troWag  Ciacixreig  Kat 
'  iraXivZiKiag  EvpitTKoyrag — ovk  aKtvCvvwg  oi)^ aoywQ  KarivTvyjiaaQ, 
'  EKTrpat^ai  fiiy  ovce  ttoXXootov  ilvyijQrf  fiEpog  tG)v  irarpoitoy.      \'it. 

*  Demosth.  c.  6.  Besides,  it  is  utterly  improbable  that  a  boy  of 
'  eighteen  or  nineteen  {piier  admodum,  according  to  Quintilian, 
'  fiEipaKvWioy  KOfiicp,  according  to  Demosthenes  himself  in  INIid. 
'  p.  539.  ed.  Reisk.)  should  have  acquired  sufficient  influence  to 
'  be  successful  in  an  unfounded  charge  against  his  guardians.  In 
'  Mr.  Mitford's  narrative  indeed  this  improbability  does  not 
'  appear,  because  he  represents  Demosthenes  to  be  twenty-Jive 
'  at  the  time  of  the  prosectition  :  on  emerging  from  minority,  by 
'  the  Athenian  law,  at  five-and-trventy ,  he  earned  another  op- 
'  probrious  nickname  by  a  prosecution  of  his  guardians.  But 
'  the  testimonies  which  I  have  collected  in  the  preceding  inquiry 
'  demonstrate  that  this  was  plainly  impossible.  Even  the  erro- 
'  neous  dates  of  the  Pseudo- Plutarch  only  make  the  orator 
'  twenty-two  at  the  time :  and  ]Mr.  Mitford  could  not  profit  by 
'  those  dates,  because  he  himself  adopts  the  chronology  of  Dio- 
'  nysius  ;  fixing,  with  that  writer,  the  birth  of  Demosthenes  at 
'  the  fourth  year  of  the  ninety-ninth  Ohonpiad.  [p.  337.]  It 
<  is  probable  that,  by  inadvertence,  he  applied  to  the  prosecution 
'  of  the  guardians  that  date,  twenty-five  years,  which  his  author 

*  Dionysius  applied  to  the  first  public  cause :  CTjfxoaiovg  Xoyovg 
'  ijp^aTO  ypaipEiy — ElKoaroy  Kai  iri^iTTov  e-)^u)v  ETog.  Dionys.  ad 
'  Amm.  p.  724.'  Clinton,  Fasti  Hellen.  pp.  353-4.  The  reader 
desirous  of  accurate  information  respecting  the  age  of  Demo- 
sthenes and  the  dates  of  his  orations  should  consult  chap,  xx.  of 
Mr.  Clinton's  Appendix,  pp.  348 — 364.^ 
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CHAP,    youth  of  rank,  named  MIdias ;  brought  his  action  for 
"  the  assault,  and  compounded  it  for,  it  was  said,  thirty 

mines,  about  a  hundred  pounds.     His  cowardice  in 
the  field  became   afterward  notorious.      Even    his 
admirers  seem  to  have  acknowledged  that  his  temper 
was  uncertain,  his  manners  awkward;  that  he  was 
Msch.  de    extravagant  in  expense,  and  greedy  of  gain ;  an  un- 
ci? cor.       pleasant  companion,  a  faithless  friend,  a  contemptible 
piut.*^vit.^^'  soldier,  and  of  notorious  dishonesty,  even  in  his  pro- 
Demosth.    fession  of  an  advocate.     Yet  so  transcendent  were 
the  faculties  of  his  mind  and  the  powers  of  his  elo- 
quence that,  after  having,  by  great  assiduity  judiciously 
directed,  overcome  the  defects  of  his  utterance,  he 
quickly  made  himself  mighty  among  the  multitude, 
terrible  to  his  enemies,  and  necessary  to  his  party. 

In  all  governments,  free  enough  to  give  opportunity 
for  fortune  to  be  made  by  speaking,  the  young  ad- 
venturer finds  the  widest  field  for  displaying  talent 
and  catching  popular  favor,  and  far  least  requiring 
care  and  circumspection  and  scruple,  in  opposing  the 
existing  administration;  unless  where,  in  a  demo- 
cracy, the  opposition  wants  to  restrain  popular  tyranny, 
while  the  administration  finds  an  interest  in  support- 
ing it.  But  any  administration  must  want  occasion- 
ally to  moderate  the  extravagances  of  popular  sove- 
reignty; so  that,  in  taking  the  side  of  opposition, 
the  opportunity  for  invective,  the  easiest  and  readiest 
artillery  of  the  orator,  will  always  be  surest.  Of  the 
political  outset  of  ^schines  no  information  remains. 
He  was  already,  when  first  noticed  as  a  public  cha- 
racter, eminent  in  that  party  of  which  Chares,  if  not 
the  principal  director,  was  the  most  eminent  person, 
the  man  who  had  most  filled  high  situations,  and  who 
bore  the  most  extensive  influence  among  the  sovereign 
many. 
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Demosthenes  was  yet  but  a  candidate  for  that    sect. 

Ill 
party-connexion  which  might  lead  to  power,  when,  ' 

in  the  second  year  of  the  Phocian  war,  Chares  and 
his  partizans,  after  peace  made  with  the  revolted 
allies,  wanting  a  field  for  military  adventure,  desired 
to  lead  the  republic  into  a  war  with  Persia.     Then,  b.  c.  354. 
at  the  age  of  nine-and-twenty,  he  delivered  a  speech,  ch.sy^s.^ 
already  noticed,  in  treating  of  the  circumstances  ofof^^s^ut. 
the  times,  the  first  that  seems  to  have  attracted  public 
attention  enough  to  induce  its  publication;  and  he 
spoke  in  opposition.     The  orators  of  the  war-party, 
who  had  spoken  before  him,  had  been  endeavouring, 
by  strained  panegyric  of  the  heroic  deeds  of  their 
forefathers  against  the  Persians,  to  incite  the  many 
to  concurrence  in  their  purposes.     Demosthenes,  in  Demosth. 
an  openmg   01  smgular  art,  elegance,   and  concise-  iiooiuf. 
ness,  admitting  the  deeds  of  their  forefathers  to  have 
been  above  all  praise,  turned  their  panegyric,  and 
argument  founded  on  it,  most  successfully  into  ridi- 
cule.    He  then  proceeded  to  say,  '  that  he  considered 

*  the  king'  (for,  as  usual  among  the  Greeks,  he  called 
the  king  of  Persia  simply  the  king)  *  as  the  common 

*  enemy  of  Greece ;  but  then  he  wholly  doubted  any 

*  intention  of  the  Persian  court  to  proceed  to  actual 

*  war.     It  would  therefore,'  he  contended,  *  be  rash- 

*  ness  for  Athens  to  provoke  hostility  from  so  mighty 

*  a  foe.     As  for  that  union  of  the  Greeks,  proposed 

*  on  the  other  side,  it  was  obviously  not  to  be  effected. 

*  Many  Grecian  states,  it  was  well  enough  known, 

*  were  much  more  disposed  to  trust  the  king  of  Persia 

*  than  one  another.     Nevertheless  preparation  was 

*  advisable,  against  hostility  from  Persia,  and  from 

*  all  others.'    The  whole  speech  is  temperate  in  style, 
clear  and  powerful  in  argument,  and  apparently  was 
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CHAP,    successful  in  effect ;  for  the  project  of  carrying  war 
into  Asia  failed. 

Nevertheless  the  war-party,  with  unabated  diligence 
looking  around  for  opportunities,  proceeded  to  en- 
B.c.  353.  gage  the  republic  in  projects  of  complex  hostility; 
conquest  in  Thrace,  conquest  in  Macedonia  through 
support  to  Methone,  conquest  in  Thessaly  with  the 
arms  of  Phocis,  and  conquest,  or  what  would  be 
equivalent  to  important  conquest,  in  Greece  itself, 
through  the  establishment  of  a  commanding  influence 
in  Phocis.  To  avow  these  projects  beforehand,  to 
their  sovereign  the  Athenian  people,  would  be  to 
proclaim  them  to  all  the  world,  which  would  be  to 
prepare  their  defeat;  yet  from  their  sovereign  the 
Athenian  people  they  must  obtain  the  means  for  car- 
rying them  into  execution.  Under  this  difficulty 
they  ventured  upon  the  bold  attempt,  formerly 
noticed,  to  persuade  the  people  to  surrender,  for  the 
purposes  of  war,  some  of  those  gratifications  which, 
under  the  sanction  of  severe  laws,  consumed  almost 
the  whole  of  the  public  revenue. 
Demosth.  Demosthcncs  now  again  spoke  in  opposition.  He 
""^p^  ,,  had,  as  his  speech  indicates,  already  made  himself 
p.  100.  conspicuous,  so  as  to  be  confident  of  popular  attention 
while  he  gave  to  invective  against  Chares  and  his  as- 
sociates a  stronger  tone.  He  objected  to  the  pro- 
posed abolition  of  distributions  from  the  treasury; 
the  purpose  being,  he  said,  to  raise  a  mercenary  force 
for  the  generals  of  their  party  to  command,  more  for 
their  private  interest  than  any  public  good.  If  war 
must  be  made,  if  troops  were  wanted,  the  citizens 
themselves  should  serve,  as  in  good  times  of  old. 

*  Were  your  armies  composed  of  citizens,'  he  says, 

*  your  generals  would  not,  as  now,  plunder  allies 
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*  without  seeing   enemies;   on   the   contrary,   they    sect. 

*  would  do  that  by  your  enemies  which  they  do  now  ' 

*  by  your  allies.     But  those  whom  you  now  support 

*  in  the  highest  situations  are  carelessly  employed  in 

*  canvassing  for  those  situations ;  slaves  to  the  favor 

*  of  the  voter,  sedulous  to  procure  advancement  to 

*  the  dignity  of  general,  and  careless  of  every  deed 

*  becoming  a  man. — Thus,  in  our  assemblies,  an  orator 

*  is  commander-in-chief,  a  general  under  him,  and  the 

*  w^ealthy  in  array  under  both :  you,  the  citizens,  are 

*  divided,  some  under  one  leader,  some  under  another ; 

*  and  what  you  gain  at  last  by  your  contention  is, 

*  that   one  leadincr  man  is  honored  with  a  brazen 

*  statue,  another  acquires  wealth  and  consideration, 

*  one  or  two  rule  the  republic,  and  you  look  on  with 

*  habitual  indifference,  abandoning  to  them,  to  use 
'  for  their  own  pui'poses,  what  should  make  a  whole 

*  people  respectable  and  happy.* 

But,  in  thus  opposing  those  who  had  risen  as 
leaders  of  the  democratical  cause,  and  held  their 
power  by  their  credit  as  its  supporters,  Demosthenes 
had  no  view  to  concur  with  Isocrates  and  Phocion 
in  imposing  legal  restraints  upon  popular  despotism. 
He  already  saw  his  line.  For  the  favorite  of  an  in- 
dividual sovereign  to  have  the  greatest  means  of 
wealth  and  power,  the  power  of  the  sovereign  himself 
must  be  unlimited;  and  so,  for  the  favorite  of  a 
people  to  have  the  greatest  means,  the  despotism  of 
the  people  must  be  complete.  After  therefore  re- 
presenting the  Athenian  democracy  such  as  every 
democracy  must  be,  if  it  settles  into  any  order,  the 
many  nominally,  but  one  or  two  really  ruling,  he 
proceeds  to  recommend  a  jealous  vindication  of  the 
most  unbalanced  democratical  tyranny :  *  The  cause,* 
he  says,  '  of  the  superior  condition  of  the  republic  in 
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CHAP.    *  former  times  was,  that  then  the  people  was  despot 

XXXVTTI 

'  *  and  lord  of  all :  ^^  honor,  authority,  good  of  every 

*  kind,  all  depended  upon  the  people.*  While  he 
asserted  this,  the  impossibility  that  the  people  could 
hold  and  exercise  such  power,  the  necessity  that  they 
must  employ  some  favorite  who  would  be  the  real 
ruler,  was  no  secret  to  him. 

For  preventing  the  abolition  of  the  distributions, 
the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  many  would  be 
ready  assistants;  and  so  far  the  orator  seems  to  have 
succeeded.  But  he  was  not  equally  successful  in 
persuading  the  people  to  take  foreign  service  upon 
themselves,  or  in  preventing  new  and  cruel  oppression, 
in  the  old  course,  with  armies  of  foreign  mercenaries. 
It  was  in  the  same  summer  that  Chares,  with  a  mer- 
cenary force,  destroyed  the  Sestians,  and,  providing 
means  for  Athenian  citizens  to  take  possession  of  the 
best  lands  of  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  earned  favor 
with  the  Athenian  people. 


SECTION  IV. 

Project  of  the  Lacedcemonian  government  for  an  extensive  ar- 
rangement of  interests  in  Greece :  tract  of  Isocrates  entitled 
Archidamus :  constitution  of  the  new  Arcadia  ft  city  of  Mega- 
lopolis :  oration  of  Demosthenes  against  the  project :  war  in 
Peloponnesus :  imperfect  accommodation:  continuation  of  the 
Sacred  war  between  Phocis  and  Thebes. 

The  ambitious  purposes  of  the  war-party  at  Athens 
being  defeated  by  the  victory  of  the  Pagasaean  bay, 
with  the  ensuing  expulsion  of  the  tagus  of  Thessaly 
and  subjection  of  his  party  in  that  country,  the  vic- 

"  Tore  fitv  6  ^rjfioc  ffv  ^tffirorrjQ  Kot  KvpiO£  airavTwv.  Demosth. 
TTtpt  ffUJra^EWf^  p.  175. 
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torioiis  king  of  Macedonia  avoided  interference  in  the    sect. 

.  .  .  IV. 

disputes  of  the  republics,  not  even  pushing  his  ad-  ' 
vantages  against  Athens.  Greece  was  thus  left  to 
its  own  discord.  A  chance  of  amended  lot  seemed 
offered  in  the  very  weakness  to  which  the  principal 
republics  were  reduced  by  the  consequences  of  their 
ambition.  The  recent  check  to  the  means  of  the 
war-party  in  Athens  was  great.  Thebes,  beside  the 
whole  Epicnemidian  Locris,  and  part  of  the  Ozolian, 
had  lost  some  considerable  towns  of  Boeotia  itself: 
but,  what  was  perhaps  more  important,  her  failing 
energy  in  war  and  failing  wisdom  in  politics  were 
become  notorious,  whence  followed  a  rapid  decay  of 
the  high  estimation  acquired  under  Epaminondas,  so 
that  she  was  verging  toward  her  old  condition  of  a 
subordinate  power.  Lacedaemon,  risen  somewhat 
from  the  brink  of  ruin,  but  not  yet  in  circumstances 
to  entertain  extensive  views  of  ambition,  looked 
nevertheless  unceasingly  to  the  recovery  of  Messenia, 
for  which  the  situation  of  Greece  seemed  to  offer 
now  some  improved  hope. 

It  was  too  ordinary,  as  we  have  seen,  among  the 
Grecian  republics,  and  most  among  the  most  demo- 
cratical,  to  avoid  a  liberal  communion  of  interest  with 
other  Grecian  states ;  and,  in  prosecuting  pui*poses 
of  ambition  each  for  itself,  to  deny  all  share  in  advan- 
tages to  all  others.  But,  under  the  admonition  which 
Lacedaemon  had  derived  from  sufferings,  the  king 
Archidamus  being  the  principal  mover,  a  plan  was 
put  forward  not  unworthy  of  his  character  for  wisdom, 
moderation,  and  liberality.  The  recovery  of  the  do- 
minion of  Messenia  for  Lacedaemon  was  of  course  the 
first  object;  but  benefit  was  proposed  to  other  com- 
monwealths, as  widely  and  equitably  perhaps  as  the 
divided  state  oC  Greece,  where  some  one  generally 
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CHAP,    must  lose  what  another  gained,  would  easily  admit. 
^ "  Restitution  was  the  principle :   Athens  was  to  regain 

Demosth,    her  frontier  town  and  territory  of  Oropus,  now  under 
fop.p.S.  the  dominion  of  Thebes.     The  unfortunate  people 
^^^-       of  the  Boeotian   towns,  desolated  by  the  Thebans, 
Orchomenus,  Thespiee,  and  Plataea,  were  to  be  re- 
stored:   Tricranum,    unjustly  withheld  by  the  Ar- 
gives,  was  to  be  recovered  for  the  Phliasians :  a  part 
of  Triphylia,  apparently  that  conquered  by  the  Ar- 
cadians, was  to  return  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Eleans:   '  some  of  the  Arcadians,'  such  is  the  phrase 
of  Demosthenes,    *  were    to   have   again  their  own 
*  proper  territories.*     The   import  of  this   cautious 
expression  would  be  hardly  now  to  be  gathered,  but 
Ch.  28.  s.  8.  for  the  account  remaining  from  Xenophon,  of  the 
ofthisHist  £^yj^j-j^g  of  the  new  Arcadian  city  of  Megalopolis. 
From  the  tenor  of  the  oration  of  Demosthenes,  com- 
pared with  that  account  and  with  the  narrative  of 
Diodorus,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  Arcadians  to 
be  restored  were  those  unfortunate  men  who  had 
been  forced,  by  democratical  tyranny,  from  residence 
on  their  estates,  and,  with  the  destruction  of  their 
houses  and  villages,  compelled   to   live,  under  the 
jealous  eye  of  democratical  rulers,  in  Megalopolis, 
as  the  capital  of  Arcadia. 

For  success  in  this  extensive  arrangement,  which 
could  not  be  carried  into  effect  but  by  force  or  terror 
of  arms,  the  concurrence  of  the  Athenian  government 
was  especially  necessary;  and  it  seems  probable  that 
concert  was  early  held  on  it  with  that  party  in  Athens 
which  desired  that  arms  should  be  used  only  to  pro- 
cure justice  to  the  injured,  repression  for  the  turbu- 
lent, and  repose  for  Greece.  There  remains  from 
Isocrates  a  political  pamphlet,  in  the  form  of  a  speech 
of  the  king  of  Lacedaemon,  Archidamus,  which  had 
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been  published  with  the  evident  purpose  of  preparing    sect. 


IV. 


the  Greeks  generally  for  the  measure,  but  especially 
the  Athenian  people.*  The  state  of  the  Athenian 
government  and  Athenian  parties  required  cautious 
ex2)ression  about  popular  interest,  and  very  delicate 
treatment  of  popular  prejudices.  Hence  apparently 
Isocrates  has  referred  so  much  to  old  and  even  fa-  isocr. 
bulous  times,  venturing  little  on  the  actual  state  of 
things.  He  has  however  enough  indicated  that  he, 
and  those  who  concurred  on  political  subjects  with 
him,  reckoned  the  revival  of  the  Messenian  state, 
such  as  it  was  under  Theban  patronage,  no  way  bene- 
ficial to  Athens,  no  way  tending  to  the  general  inde- 
pendency of  Greece,  no  way  an  act  of  justice  even  to 
the  persons  put  in  possession  of  the  country,  unless 
perhaps  to  a  very  small  proportion  of  them,  but  really 
a  transfer  only  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  country  from 
the  Lacedaemonians  to  the  Thebans,  whose  purpose 

Q*  '  Isocratis  'Ap\llafioQ.     Written  at  the  juncture  of  the 

*  peace,  B.  C.  366.,  to  urge  the  Lacedaemonians  vfuadai  ovZiirort, 
'  »V  Trapa  Tujy  Trarepwy  iraptXapov  MfffoT/v?;!',  raim/c  (TTeoTjdTJyai. 
'  Xen.  Hel.  vii.  4,  9.     ^wera^aTO  'Ap')(^ila.iJb>   via  fiey  ovri  koX 

*  ovTcu)  j3atTi\£vovTi.     Donys.  Isocrat.  p.  551.     The  oration  itself 

*  attests  that  it  was  composed  before  the  battle  of  ^Nlantinea,  and 
'  before  the  second  invasion  of  Laconia:  c.  24.  p.  127-  d.  ed. 

*  Steph.  airai,  {]TTi]6fy-£g  kqi  fiiaQ  £<VpoX>jc  ysyofiiyrjc  (referring 
'  to  Leuctra  and  to  the  expedition  in  B.  C.  369.)  :  and  it  is  af- 
'  firmed  that  Agesilaus  is  still  living :  c.  3.  p.  J 17-  d.  rod  iraroog 
'  fiaaiXsvoyrog,  aitrog  S'  tTTicotog  Htv  TV)(el.y  ravrrjg  rijg  rtfiijg.  Nor 
'  is  anything  discussed  beyond  the  single  question  of  the  re- 
'  covery  of  ^lessenia.  ^Ir.  jMitford  therefore  is  not  quite  accu- 
'  rate  when  he  places  this  piece  in  B.  C.  353.  and  considers  it 
'  as  an  exposition  by  king  Archidamus  of  future  arrangements. 
'  He  had  already  in  vol.  v.  p.  188.  placed  it  at  the  true  period 

*  B.  C.  366.'  Clinton,  Fasti  Hellen.  p.  117.  Mr.  Mitford,  in 
the  volxune  referred  to,  has  not  only  placed  this  oration  at  the 
true  period,  but  more  correctly  termed  it,  *  in  the  form  of  a 
'  speech  of  the  prince  Archidamus,'  &c.3 
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€HAP.    was  to  subdue  Lacedaemon,  Athens,  and  all  Greece.*" 

XXXVIIT 

[  Hopeless  as  was,  what  all  true  patriots  would  most 

desire,  a  political  union  of  the  whole  Greek  nation, 
they  considered  the  proposed  arrangement  as  the 
most  extensively  beneficial  for  the  present,  and  af- 
fording the  best  hope  of  opportunity  for  an  improved 
state  of  things  in  future,  that,  with  the  consideration 
necessary  for  them  of  the  particular  interest  of  the 
Athenian  commonwealth,  could  in  existing  circum- 
stances be  reasonably  attempted;  an  arrangement  by 
which  the  numerous  little  states,  anxious  for  inde- 
pendency, and  unable  severally  to  maintain  it,  might 
best  avoid  the  tyranny  of  one  republic,  which  they 
had  learned  from  experience  of  all  things  to  dread, 
and  subjection  under  a  monarch,  of  which  alarm 
was  now  industriously  circulated.  Thebes  being  de- 
pressed, Athens  would  remain  the  unrivalled  head  of 
the  democratical  cause.  Lacedaemon  would  be  raised 
no  more  than  might  be  necessary  to  hold  the  lead  of 
the  aristocratical.  Northward  of  the  isthmus  demo- 
cracy, within  Peloponnesus  aristocracy,  would  pre- 
ponderate ;  and  between  the  two,  more  than  at  any 
former  time,  would  be  established  the  balance  which 
had  always  been  found  the  best  protection  for  the 
smaller  republics,  and  altogether  most  beneficial  for 
the  nation. 

But  the  party  of  Chares  having,  as  the  extant  ora- 
tions of  Demosthenes  show,  and  even  not  obscurely 
avow,  the  same  view  to  the  sovereignty  of  Greece 

1*  This  transfer  of  the  dominion  of  Messenia  from  Lacedaemon 
to  Thebes,  and  the  purpose  of  the  Thebans,  have  been  noticed 
by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus ;  who,  though  more  an  elegant 
scholar  than  a  deep  politician,  saw  farther  than  most  other 
writers  under  the  Roman  empire  into  the  real  character  of  the 
republican  times  of  Greece.     Dion.  Hal.  de  Isocr. 
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for  themselves  in  the  name  of  the  Athenian  people,     sect. 
as  the  Theban  leaders  in  the  name  of  the  Theban  ' 

people,  would,  for  no  general  advantage  of  Greece, 
or  even  separate  advantage  of  Athens,  allow  an  in- 
crease of  power  to  Lacedaemon,  which  might  be  effica- 
cious to  obstruct  that  view.  On  the  contraiy,  seeing 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  moment  opportunity  for 
promoting  their  great  purpose  by  contesting  with 
Thebes  the  lead  of  the  democratical  interest  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus, they  resolved  to  use  it  at  whatever  risk  of 
offence  to  Lacedaemon :  whose  alliance,  should  they 
succeed,  they  might  perhaps  despise. 

In    opposing  the   project    of  Lacedremon,  what 
they  selected,  as  principal  matter  to  contest  in  the 
assembly  of  the  people,  was  the  change  proposed  at 
Megalopolis.      The  founding  of  the   new  city  had 
been  a  measure  ingeniously  conceived,  and  ably  exe- 
cuted, (it  is  said  by  Epaminondas,)  for  a  lasting  curb 
upon  Lacedaemon,  and  it  had  proved  singularly  effica- 
cious for  securing  the  new  state  of  Messenia  against 
the   superiority  of  the  Lacedaemonian    arms.     The 
site  was  chosen  for  the  command  it  held  of  the  prin- 
cipal pass  from  Arcadia  into  Laconia.  The  population 
was  compounded  with  a  view  to  make  it  always  hostile 
to  Lacedaemon,  and  necessarily  dependent  on  Thebes. 
The  greater  part  of  the  Arcadian  land-owners,  com- 
pelled to  migrate  thither,  were  warmly  attached  to 
aristocratical  government  and  to  the  Lacedaemonian 
connexion.     The   democratical  party,   under  whose 
rule    they  were  placed  in  Megalopolis,   adverse  of 
course  to  Lacedaemon,  wanted  the  support  of  some 
powerful  state  the  more,  as  their  aristocratical  fellow- 
citizens  were  always   ready  to   join   their  enemies. 
Argos  was  of  their   confederacy ;  but  Argos   could 
not  always  protect  itself,  and  of  course  could  not  be 
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CHAP,   depended  upon    alone  for  protecting  them.     Thus 
xxxviri  .  X  o 

_i .'  Megalopolis  was  as  an  outpost  for  Thebes   against 

Laconia,  whence,  if  Messenia  were  attacked,  inroad 
upon  the  Lacedaemonian  lands  was  ready.  But  were 
the  aristocratical  land-owners  allowed  to  return  to 
their  villages,  and  live,  under  their  former  constitu- 
tion, with  arms  in  their  hands,  as  free  members  of 
the  Arcadian  nation,  and  no  longer  subjects  of  the 
Megalopolitan  democracy,  they  would  be  a  check 
upon  the  democratical  population  there,  for  preven- 
tion of  inroad  into  Laconia,  as  Megalopolis  itself 
was  upon  Lacedaemon  for  prevention  of  the  employ- 
ment of  its  force  in  Messenia.  This  therefore  was 
what  the  Lacedaemonians  desired;  and  it  was  so  just 
in  itself,  and  so  little  obviously  interfering  with  any 
just  interest  of  Athens,  that,  when  proposed  in  the 
Athenian  assembly,  as  the  desire  equally  of  Lace- 
dasmon,  now  so  long  the  necessary  and  beneficial  ally 
of  Athens,  and  of  the  Arcadian  land-owners  them- 
selves, accompanied  with  the  offer  of  the  strength  of 
Lacedaemon  to  assist  Athens  in  recovering  Oropus 
from  the  Thebans,  it  might  seem  difficult  to  find 
arguments  likely  to  be  popular  in  support  of  the  denial 
of  it. 

The  purpose  of  Lacedsemon  however  no  sooner 
became  known  than  the  democratical  Megalopolitans 
carried  their  complaints  to  every  state  in  Greece, 
where  they  could  hope  to  interest  a  party;  and, 
though  virtually  at  war  with  Athens  since  Athens 
had  quitted  the  Theban  alliance  for  the  Lacedae- 
monian, they  did  not  scruple,  as  apparently  they  did 
not  fail  of  encouragement,  to  solicit  the  favor  of  tlie 
Athenian  people  to  their  cause.  Ministers  being  sent 
from  Lacedaemon  to  negotiate  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment with  the  Athenian  government,  ministers  also 
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attended  from  Megalopolis;   and  both  were  "equally    sect. 
allowed  to  address  the  assembly  of  the  people  which  ' 

was  to  decide  on  the  measure. 

The  superior  talents  of  Demosthenes  for  public 
speaking  had  now  raised  him  to  importance,  and  he 
appears  to  have  been  already  engaged  in  the  party  of 
Chares.  Having  always  professed  zeal  for  the  most 
unlimited  democracy,he  was  secure  against  any  charge 
of  inconsistency  in  taking,  with  that  party,  the  patron- 
age of  the  democratical  Megalopolitans.  His  speech 
on  the  occasion,  which  has  fortunately  been  preserved, 
is  among  the  most  striking  examples,  not  of  his  fire, 
which  he  always  knew  how  and  when  to  suppress,  but 
of  his  art,  which  the  occasion  especially  required,  and 
in  which  perhaps  he  not  less  excelled.  What  how- 
ever principally  gives  it  importance  for  history  is  the  ' 
politics  it  unfolds.  The  existing  alliance  of  Athens 
with  Lacedaemon,  and  war  with  Thebes,  made  the 
business  of  the  advocate  for  Megalopolis,  the  ally  of 
Thebes,  difficult  and  delicate  before  the  Athenian 
people.  His  resource  was  in  the  popular  disposition 
to  that  narrow  and  dishonest  patriotism,  which  would 
scruple  nothing  to  promote  the  interest  of  the  Athe- 
nian people,  at  the  expense  of  all  the  rest  of  Greece 
and  the  world.  That  profligate  principle,  which  the 
party  of  Chares  appears  always  to  have  asserted,  De- 
mosthenes is  found  directly  avowing  first,  among  his 
published  w^orks,  in  the  oration  for  the  Megalopoli- 
tans. There  he  urges,  that  the  interest  of  the  Athe- 
nian people  required  the  depression  of  their  allies  the 
Lacedaemonians,  not  less  than  that  of  their  enemies 
the  Thebans.  The  interest  of  the  democratical  Me- 
galopolitans then  he  most  artfully  puts  forward  by 
affecting  contempt  for  them,  and  representing  them 
as  worthy  any  regard  of  the  Athenian  people  only  as, 

VOL.  VI.  A  A 
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CHAP,    til  rough  any  favor  to  them,  the  interest  of  the  Athe- 

XXXVIII      .  . 

'  nian  people  might  be  promoted.     The  result  of  the 

contest  is  not  reported ;  but  it  remains  among  ancient 
writers  to  be  gathered  that,  though  the  Athenian 
people  were  not  prevailed  upon  directly  and  openly 
to  oppose  their  allies  the  Lacedeemonians,  yet  the 
associates  of  Isocrates  could  procure  no  concurrence 
in  the  arrangement  proposed  by  Lacedaemon. 

Failing  thus  at  Athens,  the  Lacedaemonians  re- 
solved nevertheless  to  use  the  opportunities,  other- 
wise favoring,  for  prosecuting  their  purpose.  Their 
hope  seems  to  have  been  founded,  on  one  side,  on 
the  weakness  which  Thebes  had  shown  in  the  Sacred 
war,  and  the  decay  of  Theban  influence  over  the  ex- 
tensive confederacy  which  Epaminondas  had  led ;  on 
the  other  it  rested  much  on  the  abhorrence  in  which 
the  Arcadian  land-owners  held  their  democratical  go- 
vernment, and  the  Theban  patronage  which  supported 
it,  and  on  their  desire  of  the  restoration  of  that  Lace- 
daemonian patronage,  under  which  they  and  their 
forefathers  had  been  accustomed  to  hold  their  estates 
in  better  freedom  and  more  security,  and  which  they 
considered  as  an  inherited  right  and  privilege.  To 
B.  c.  352.  give  encouragement  and  opportunity  then  for  these 
Sii)d!'i.  16.  ^^^  ^^  declare  themselves,  a  Lacedaemonian  army 
c-  39.        marched  into  the  Megalopolitan  territory. 

This  measure  excited  an  interest  through  Greece 
such  as  to  produce  a  kind  of  transfer  of  the  Sacred 
war  into  Peloponnesus.  The  states  of  the  Theban 
confederacy  seem  to  have  considered  the  support  of 
the  democratical  cause  in  Peloponnesus  as  more  their 
interest  than  the  oppression  of  Phocis;  and  those  who 
would  not  hearken  to  the  call  of  the  Amphictyons, 
when  they  suspected  the  result  might  be  to  place  the 
Delphian  treasury  at  the  mercy  of  Thebes,  would 
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march  at  the  cry  of  the  democratical  Megalopolitans    sect. 
to  defend  them  against  the  Lacediemonians  and  ari-  ' 

stocracy.  The  Theban  general,  Cephision,  for  here 
again  (what  has  never  yet  occurred  in  the  war  with 
Phocis)  a  Theban  general  is  designated  by  his  name, 
Cephision  led  four  thousand  foot  with  five  hundred 
horse  into  Peloponnesus :  the  whole  force  of  Sicyon, 
of  Messenia,  and  of  the  democratical  Arcadians,  pre- 
sently arranged  themselves  under  his  orders,  and  the 
Argives  were  preparing  to  join  him. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Phayllus,  or  perhaps  before 
it,  the  policy  of  the  war-party  in  Athens  towards 
Phocis  was  changed:  the  connexion  with  the  auto- 
crator-general  and  the  executive  government  of  Pho- 
cis slackened,  and  some  democratical  party-leaders 
were  encouraged  in  opposition  to  them.  Hence  to 
cultivate  again  the  Lacedaemonian  connexion  became 
highly  important  for  the  Phocian  government,  and 
on  this  the  Lacedaemonian  government  seems  to  have 
had  some  reliance  in  taking  its  measures  against 
Megalopolis.  Under  these  circumstances,  when  the 
Theban  army  moved  into  Peloponnesus,  the  Phocians 
did  not  take  any  advantage  of  it  for  measures  directly 
against  Thebes,  but  sent  three  thousand  foot,  with  a 
hundred  and  fifty  horse,  to  join  the  Lacedaemonians. 

The  utmost  force  however  that  Archidamus  could 
collect  was  so  inferior  to  the  united  numbers  of  the 
Thebans  and  their  Peloponnesian  allies  that  the 
aspect  of  things  was  threatening  for  Lacedaemon. 
But  the  Argives  were  yet  only  moving  to  join  their 
confederates,  and  had  not  passed  the  bounds  of  their 
own  territoiy,  when  Archidamus,  by  an  unexpected 
movement  with  the  Lacedaemonian  forces  only,  at- 
tacked and  dispersed  them.  The  town  of  Orneae 
presently   after  yielded  to  his  arms;   and,  by  that 

A  a2 
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CHAP,    acquisition,    he   ffave   at   the   same   time  increased 

;  security  to  Laconia,  and  provided   new  means  for 

checking  the  exertions  of  Argos.  Proceeding  then 
to  join  the  Phocian  army,  their  united  force  amounted 
still  scarcely  to  half  the  numbers  already  under  the 
Theban  general's  orders. 

Nevertheless,  aware  of  the  difference  since  the 
ability  of  Epaminondas  no  longer  directed  the  Theban 
arms,  Archidamus  did  not  fear  to  meet  the  ill-com- 
pounded mass.  A  battle  ensued  of  doubtful  issue, 
so  that  both  sides  claimed  the  victory.  But  many  of 
the  Peloponnesian  allies  of  Thebes,  to  enjoy  the  fruit 
of  their  claim,  went  directly  home;  a  kind  of  de- 
Ch.27.8. 3.  sertion  which  even  the  influence  of  Epaminondas,  we 
have  formerly  seen,  could  not  always  prevent.  Ar- 
chidamus meanwhile,  being  fortunately  able  to  keep 
his  army  together,  gained  essential  advantage  by 
taking  the  Arcadian  town  of  Elissus. 

The  Theban  leaders  however,  after  their  Pelo- 
ponnesian confederates  had  indulged  themselves  with 
a  short  visit  to  their  families,  found  means  to  collect 
their  strength  again  with  added  numbers;  and,  Ce- 
phision  still  commanding,  they  defeated  the  Lacedas- 
monian  forces  commanded  by  Anaxander,  and  made 
the  general  prisoner.  They  were  superior  also  in 
two  following  actions,  but  apparently  little  important ; 
for  the  Lacedaemonians  afterward  gained  a  complete 
victory. 
Diod.  1. 16.  What  then  led  to  negotiation  we  are  not  informed, 
nor  why  the  Lacedaemonians,  after  their  success, 
consented  to  the  terms  on  which  a  partial  peace  was 
concluded.  There  is  some  ground  for  conjecture 
only  that  the  king  of  Macedonia,  solicited  by  the 
Thebans  and  Peloponnesians  for  assistance,  interfered 
as  mediator.     Peace  was  made  between  the  Lacedae- 
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mouians  and  Megalopolitans,  leaving  things  nearly    sect. 
as  they  stood  before  the  war,  and  the  Theban  forces         ' 


withdrew  from  Peloponnesus. 

The  unfortunate  country,  the  seat  of  the  Sacred  b.  c.  iif. 
war,  thus  had  but  a  short  respite.     Whether  in  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year,  or  in  the  following  spring, 
Phalaecus  invaded  Boeotia.     Encouraged  apparently  Diod. 
by  a  party  in  Chaeronea,  he  made  his  way  into  that "  *"^' 
town,  but  was  driven  out  again.     The  Thebans  then 
collecting    their  forces  revenged  themselves  by  in- 
vading Phocis,  and,  finding  no  effectual  opposition, 
carried  off  much  booty.     But  both  parties  were  now 
so  exhausted  that  neither  could  prosecute  offensive 
war  longer  than  plunder  would  afford  means  and  c.  40. 
encouragement.      Incursion  for  plunder  and  waste 
was  occasionally  repeated  on  both;  and,  with  this 
destructive  kind  of  warfare,    the  hostile   spirit  re- 
mained as  when  the  war  began. 

Thus,  though  Athens  had  no  share  in  the  business 
of  arms,  all  the  advantage  of  this  new  Peloponnesian 
war  was  for  the  Athenian  war-party,  and  for  them 
complete.  The  result  of  the  complex  contest  was 
precisely  what  Demosthenes  stated,  in  his  speech  for 
the  Megalopolitans,  as  what  the  Athenians  should 
most  desire:  Lacedsemon  was  confined  to  a  state  of 
depression,  Thebes  nearly  exhausted,  and  Greece 
more  than  ever  divided.^^ 

•9  The  French  translator  of  the  orators.  Auger,  has  given  a 
very  different  account  of  the  result  of  the  oration  of  Demosthenes 
for  the  iMegalopolitans.  '  Ce  discours,'  he  says,  '  prononce  dans 
'  la  quatrieme  annee  de  la  cvi.  Olympiade,  fit  sur  les  Atheniens 
'  I'impression  qu'il  devoit  faire:  ils  envoy erent  a  Megalopolis  une 
'  armee,  sous  la  conduite  d'un  de  leurs  generaux,  qui  remit  les 
'  choses  dans  leur  premier  etat,  et  rappella  les  families  qui 
*  avoient  commence  a  retourner  dans  leurs  anciennes  patries.' 
Where  he  foimd  authority  for  this  he  has  not  said;  nor  can  I 
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Sedition  at  Rhodes :  speech  of  Demosthenes  for  the  Rhodians. 

Troubles  of  Eubcea :  Phocio?i  commander    of  the  Athenian 

forces  in  Eubcea  :  battle  of  Tamynae.     Embassy  from  Thebes 

to  the  court  of  Persia.   Treaties  of  subsidy  between  the  Persian 

court  and  the  Grecian  republics. 

CHAP.        While  the  democratical  cause,  fostered  by  the  two 

xxxviii«  j^Qgt^^ig  governments  of  Thebes  and  Athens,  was  thus 

gahiing  ground  m  Greece,  the  embers  of  its  fire, 

guess  what  may  have  led  him  to  the  imagination,  unless  some 
imperfect  recollection  of  the  account  given  by  Diodorus  of 
interference  in  the  affairs  of  Megalopolis  twelve  years  before, 
attributed,  by  an  error  apparently  of  the  transcriber,  to  the 
Athenians  instead  of  the  Thebans.  But  Auger's  reputation  as 
an  editor  and  translator  may  require  that,  on  some  convenient 
occasion,  farther  notice  be  taken  of  his  boldness  in  assertion  on 
historical  subjects,  and  extreme  negligence  of  investigation. 

Meanwhile  it  may  be  allowed  here  to  notice  a  matter  hardly 
to  be  passed  without  observation.  Modern  writers  of  ancient 
history  have  mostly  followed  some  of  the  later  ancients  in  re- 
porting an  expedition  of  Philip  into  Peloponnesus.  Among  the 
contemporary  orators  no  mention  is  found  of  it,  nor  in  the  annals 
of  Diodorus.  The  modern  learned,  who  have  most  studied  the 
matter,  have  differed  much  in  conjecture,  having  ground  for  no 
more  than  conjecture,  concerning  the  time  when  it  happened; 
some  thence  have  placed  it  before,  others  after  the  war  reported 
in  the  text.  It  seems  to  me  difficult  to  assign  for  such  war  any 
time  in  which  it  might  not  be  shown  from  the  contemporary 
orators  that  it  could  not  be ;  and  it  is  therefore  principally  for 
the  support  it  may  appear  to  derive  from  so  early  and  so  very 
respectable  a  historian  as  Polybius  that  I  think  it  worthy  of  any 
discussion.  With  regard  to  Polybius  then,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  he  does  not,  in  his  own  person,  at  all  mention  the  matter, 
that  he  introduces  two  contending  orators,  an  Acarnanian  and 
an  iEtolian,  speaking  of  it.  The  expressions  whicli  he  puts 
into  the  mouths  of  these  orators  may  imply,  and  probably  will 
at  first  impress  the  reader  with  the  idea,  that  Philip  son  of 
Aniyntas  in  person  made  war  in  Peloponnesus ;  but  they  do 
riot  necessarily  imply  it.     The  modern  phrase  is  familiar,  that 
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nearly  smothered  by  the  event  of  the  confederate  war,    sect. 
broke  out  afresh  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  ^gean. . 

Lewis  XIV,  made  war  in  Spain,  and  Lewis  XV.  made  war  in 
America ;  not  meaning  to  say  that  those  princes  were  ever  in 
those  countries.  It  is  then  to  be  observed  that  Philip's  spe- 
culating in  Peloponnesus  is  found  repeatedly  mentioned  by  De- 
mosthenes. In  the  oration  on  the  crown  his  first  speculation 
there  is  noticed;  ore  tr^iJiTov  tKtivoq  tig  THKonovvqtTov  TrapsEve-o, 
p.  252.  In  the  second  Philippic  we  are  told  that  he  required 
the  Lacedaemonians  to  resign  their  claim  to  the  dominion  of 
Messenia,  and  threatened  that  otherwise  a  great  force  should 
march  against  them,  p.  69.  In  the  third  Philippic  his  spe- 
culations in  Peloponnesus  are  again  mentioned,  p.  115.  In  the 
oration  on  the  latter,  delivered  after  every  assigned  and  ima- 
ginable time  of  the  expedition,  embassies  from  the  Peloponnesians 
to  Philip  are  mentioned,  and  alliances  w  ith  him,  but  no  war 
made  by  him.  Finally  then,  in  the  oration  on  the  crown  again, 
delivered  several  years  after  Philip's  death,  the  zeal  with  which 
many  Peloponnesian  states  sought  his  alliance,  and  the  civil  war 
between  the  Macedonian  and  Anti- Macedonian  parties  in  Elea 
are  mentioned,  but  no  war  made  by  Philip.  This  seems  to  me 
conclusive  against  his  having  ever  interfered  either  in  person, 
or  by  any  Macedonian  force,  in  any  war  in  Peloponnesus.  But 
we  find  ^schines  mentioning  that  the  ^legalopolitans,  and 
other  Peloponnesians,  hostile  to  Lacedaemon,  took  offence  at 
Athens  for  her  connexion  with  Lacedaemon ;  though  the  con- 
nexion of  Athens  with  Lacedaemon  was  never  very  friendly. 
The  same  Peloponnesian  states  were  those  so  zealous  in  the 
Macedonian  connexion ;  and  though  we  find  no  mention  of 
Macedonia  from  Diodorus,  in  his  account  of  the  war  under  the 
Theban  Cephision  in  Peloponnesus,  yet,  if  Philip  did  at  all 
interfere,  it  would  be  against  Lacedaemon;  nor  does  it  seem 
improbable  but  that  some  threats,  such  as  Demosthenes  has 
mentioned  without  noticing  the  precise  occasion,  may  have 
assisted  to  produce  the  final  accommodation,  on  terms  perhaps 
better  so  accounted  for  than  imder  any  other  consideration. 
Possibly  then  such  may  have  been  the  groimds  on  which  the 
orators  mentioned  by  Polybius,  and  Polybius  himself,  may  have 
considered  the  king  of  ^Macedonia  as  principally  contributing  to 
the  effects  which  the  war  produced. 

Pausanias  mentions  a  military  station  which  he  saw  near  ]\Ian- 
tinea,   called  Philip's   camp.     The  ignorance   of  the   comitry 
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CHAP.    In  Rhodes,  renowned  for  the  liberality  of  its  aristo- 

,J cracy,  and  the  prosperity  of  its  people  under  a  mixed 

constitution,  the  contention  of  adverse  factions  became 
violent.  A  common  evil  of  civil  contest  ensued; 
foreign  aid  was  sought  by  the  weaker,  and,  in  turn, 
by  each  party.  Alliance  had  been  ancient,  and  pro- 
bably of  mutual  benefit,  between  the  Rhodians,  under 
their  aristocratical  government,  and  the  people  of  the 
neighbouring  continent  of  Caria,  whose  constitution 
was  monarchal;  being  a  kind  of  feudal  principality 
under  the  Persian  empire,  whence  the  sovereign,  or 
first  magistrate,  was  called  sometimes  prince  or  king, 
sometimes  satrap.  In  that  principality  Artemisia  had 
recently  succeeded  to  the  authority  of  her  deceased 
husband  Mausolus.  The  aristocratical  Rhodians,  un- 
able to  withstand  the  democratical  party,  and  fear- 
ing from  its  sovereignty  worse  oppression  than  from 
any  foreign  power,  applied  to  that  princess;  and,  to 
prevent  the  evil  they  most  dreaded,  received  a  Carian 
garrison  into  their  citadel.  Their  superiority  being 
by  this  dangerous  expedient  ensured,  what  had  been 
their  fear  became  that  of  their  adversaries,  the  chief 
of  whom  fled.-^ 

people,  in  his  age,  would  be  likely  enough  to  attribute  this  to 
the  more  celebrated  Pliilip,  though  it  were  really,  as  it  is  likely 
to  have  been^  the  work  of  the  later  king  of  Macedonia  of  that 
name,  who  did  command  armies  in  Peloponnesus.  As  for  such 
writers  as  Frontinus,  whose  books  are  but  bundles  of  stories, 
when  they  have  found  a  good  one  they  must  find  good  names 
for  the  principal  personages ;  and  all  will  not  be  so  honest  as 
^lian,  whom  we  find  sometimes  confessing  that  he  cannot  tell 
to  which  of  two  or  three  great  men  a  remarkable  deed  or 
a  pithy  saying  should  be  attributed. 

^°  Such  are  the  plain  and  probable  facts  to  be  gathered  from 
Demosthenes.  But  some  embellishing  circumstances  of  appa- 
rently "he  same  story  have  been  given  by  the  great  teacher  of 
ancient  aix-hitecture,  Vitruvius.     The  democratical  leaders,  he 
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In  the  war  of  the  allies  against  Athens,  in  which    sect. 

we  have  seen  Rhodes  taking  a  principal  share,  the  

Rhodian  many  had  been  forward  and  zealous;   all 

parties  concurring  in  aversion  to  the  dominion  of  the  Demosth. 
A    1       •  1  /.       1  •  1  •  1        pro  ^^o^ 

Athenian   people,    oi    which    experience    was   then 

recent.  Whether  encouragement  from  Athens  had 
promoted  the  sedition  which  at  length  produced  the 
flight  of  the  democratical  chiefs,  does  not  appear, 
but  there  was  a  disposition  ready  in  the  war-party 
there  to  forgive  former  offences  for  the  sake  of  ad- 
vantage to  be  derived  from  future  services.  Not 
probably  without  some  assurance  of  the  existence  of 
such  a  disposition,  they  addressed  supplication  to  the 
Athenian  people  for  assistance  against  their  aristo- 
cratical  fellow-citizens  who  now  held  Rhodes.  De- 
mosthenes undertook  to  be  their  advocate,  and  his 
speech  on  the  occasion  remains  extant;  interesting 
especially  for  its  farther  display  of  the  great  orator's 
political  principles. 

The  business  was  of  considerable  nicety ;  for  pre- 
judice was  strong  in  the  minds  of  the  Athenian  many 
against  the  Rhodians,  whom  they  had  been  taught, 
by  those  who  now  desired  favor  for  them,  to  consider 

says,  having  obtained  complete  possession  of  the  government  of 
Rhodes,  sent  a  fleet  to  Halicarnassus,  the  capital  of  Caria,  with 
the  purpose  of  extending  the  democratical  interest  by  exciting 
revolt  against  Artemisia.  The  princess,  apprised  of  the  purpose, 
captured  the  whole,  and  putting  her  own  seamen  into  the  ships, 
sent  them  immediately  back.  The  Rhodians,  receiving  their 
returning  fleet  without  suspicion,  were  overpowered,  and  the 
Carians  became  masters  of  the  city. 

Possibly  there  may  have  been  circumstances  to  afford  some 
foundation  for  this  report.  Such  a  stratagem  however,  pro- 
ducing consequences  so  important,  would  hardly  have  escaped 
all  notice,  from  the  conteraporarj"  orator,  whose  account  they 
yet  in  no  respect  contradict.  According  to  both  authors,  the 
democratical  party,  at  first  superior,  were  afterward  overpowered 
through  Carian  assistance  to  their  opponents. 
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CHAP,    as  rebellious  subjects  ;  and  to  reckon  the  democratical 

XXXVIII  . 

'.  party,   under  those   circumstances,   more  especially 

objects  of  indignation.  Fearing  directly  to  meet  this 
prejudice,  the  orator's  art  to  obviate  its  opposition  to 
his  purpose  is  remarkable.     *  It  was  not  the  cause  of 

*  the  Khodians  he  was  pleading,*  he  said,  *  but  the 

*  common  cause  of  democracy.     Such  was  the  uni- 

*  versal    connexion    of  the    democratical    cause,    so 

*  readily,  if  variance  arose  between  democratical  go- 

*  vernments,   they  fell  into  concord  again,   that  it 

*  would  be  better  for  Athens  to  be  at  war  with  all 

*  the  states  of  Greece  together,  if  all  were  under 

*  democratical  government,  than  to  have  peace  and 

*  alliance  with  all  under  oligarchy ;  for  between  men 

*  who  desire  to  rule  others  and  men  anxious  for  uni- 

*  versal  equality  no  peace  could  be  sincere.'  Those 
among  his  audience,  who  reflected  at  all,  would 
wonder  why  the  stone-quarries  of  Syracuse  formerly 
had  been  the  graves  of  so  many  Athenians,  why  the 
hatred  was  so  rancorous  now  between  Athens  and 
Thebes,  and  how,  in  the  confederate  war,  the  demo- 
cracy of  Rhodes  itself  became  so  hostile.  Such 
explanation  the  orator  prudently  avoided,  and,  pro- 
ceeding to  catch  at  the  passions  of  his  audience,  he 
mentioned  it  as  a  lamentable  state  of  things  that  '  not 

Demosth.    <  the  Rhodiaus  only,  but  the  Chians,  Lesbians,  in 

p.  ]9G.       *  short  almost  all  mankind,  were  living  under  a  form 

'  of  government  different  from  the  Athenian.     The 

*  danger  ensuing  to  the  Athenian   democracy  was 

*  alarming,  and  those  who  establish  any  other  form 

*  of  government  ought  to  be  esteemed  the  common 

*  enemies  of  freedom.'  ^^  The  Athenians  therefore, 
he  contended,  ought  to  lay  aside  all  other  considera- 

*"  The  orator's  phrase  is,  '  those  who  establish  oligarchy; '  but 
the  tenor  of  his  discourse  shows  that  he  uses  that  term  to  imply 
all  governments  other  than  democracy. 
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tions,  and  esteem  it  sufficient  cause  for  assisting  the    sect. 
suppliants  that  they  were  the  deniocratical  party. 

But  he  was  aware  that  notorious  and  celebrated 
facts,  which  had  been  repeatedly  urged  by  more 
liberal  politicians  against  the  intolerance  of  the  high 
democratical  party,  would  be  recollected  as  strongly 
contradicting  this  branch  of  his  argument.  In  the 
extreme  distress  of  Athens,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  when  completely  at  the  mercy  of 
her  enemies,  and  afterward,  in  the  weakness  of  her 
first  convalescency,  when  the  republic  was  restored  by 
Thrasybulus,  the  generosity  of  some  aristocratical 
governments  had  saved  and  supported  her  when  the 
rancor  of  democratical  enemies  would  have  doomed 
her  to  utter  destruction.  To  obviate  this  he  relates 
a  story  of  democratical  generosity.     *  I  would  not 

*  have  you,'  he  says,  *  holding  as  you  do,  the  reputa- 

*  tion  of  universal   protectors   of  the   unfortunate, 

*  appear  inferior  to  the  Argives.     When  the  Lace- 

*  djemonians,  after  the  Peloponnesian  war,  were  lords 

*  of  Greece,   they  sent  a  requisition,   it  is  said,  to 

*  Argos,  for  some  Athenians,  who  had  taken  refuge 

*  there,  to  be  surrendered.     But  the  Argives,   far 

*  from  yielding  to  a  power  so  formidable,  persevered 

*  so  in  friendship  to  you  that  they  ordered  the  Lace- 

*  daemonian  ministers  to  leave  the  city  before  the  sun 

*  should  set.* 

Hence  the  orator  proceeds  to  an  avowal  of  political 
principles  that  will  desei*ve  notice.  To  subdue  others, 
to  grasp  at  dominion  on  all  sides,  he  is  found  fre- 
quently urging  to  the  Athenian  people,  in  temis 
more  or  less  direct,  as  their  proper  policy;  but  he 
constantly  denies  equal  right  to  other  people.  Chal- 
cedon  on  the  Bosporus,  subjected  in  common  with 
other  Asian  Greek  cities  to  the  first  empire  of  Athens, 
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CHAP,    had  passed,  after  the  battle  of  ^Eojospotami,  under 

;  that  of  Lacedaeraon,  and,  after  the  seafight  of  Cnidus, 

had  yielded  to  Persia.  The  Byzantines  had  now 
conquered  it  from  the  Persians.  This,  it  might  seem, 
should  be  esteemed  creditable  and  praiseworthy 
among  those  who  reckoned  the  Persians,  as  we  have 
seen  Demosthenes  declaring  he  reckoned  them, 
common  enemies  of  Greece.  But  now,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  considers  the  conquest  of  Chalcedon  by  the 
Byzantines  as  a  crime,  a  robbery;  not  against  the 
Persians,  from  whom  they  took  it,  not  against  the 
Chalcedonians  themselves,  Greeks  whom  they  held 
in  subjection,  but  against  the  Athenians ;  as  if  Athe- 
nians, and  Athenians  alone,  had  a  right  to  hold  all 
others  in  subjection. 

Against  him  it  appears  to  have  been  contended 
that  Athens  had  now  long  held  peace  and  friendly 
intercourse  with  Rhodes  under  treaty  with  its  aris- 
tocratical  government,  and  that  to  support  rebellion 
against  that  government  would  be  unjust,  and  con- 
trary to  the  oaths  which  sanctioned  the  treaty.  In 
answer  to  this  we  have  again  remarkable  political 
Demosth.  pHnciplcs.  *  I  rcckon,*  says  Demosthenes,  *  it  would 
P™i98°      '  be  just  to  restore  the  democratical  government  in 

*  Rhodes :  but  even  were  it  not  just,  still,  observing 

*  what  other  states  do,  I  should  think  it  advisable  for 

*  its  expediency.     If  all  indeed  would  be  just,  then 

*  it  would  be  shameful  for  the  Athenians  to  be  other- 

*  wise.  But  when  all  others  are  providing  themselves 

*  with  means  to  injure,  for  us  alone  to  abide  by  justice, 

*  and  scruple  to  use  advantages  offered,  I  consider 

*  not  as  uprightness  but  weakness ;  and  in  fact  I  see 

*  all  states  regulating  their  rights  by  their  power.*  ^^ 

2*  Very  rauch^  in  such  arguments^  depending  upon  the  force 
of  particular  words,  I  will  give  the  original  passage  at  large, 
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He  proceeds  then  to  confirm  this  curious  argument    sect. 
by  a  remark,  showing  the  miserably  precarious  state         ' 
of  the  boasted  liberties  of  the  Greek  nation.  *  Political 

*  rights,   among  the   Grecian   states,'  he   says,  '  are 

*  decided  for  the  smaller  by  the  will  of  the  more 

*  powerful.*  An  analogous  justice  seems  to  have 
pervaded  the  democracies.  If  persuasion  failed,  an 
orator,  sufficiently  powerful  in  popularity,  would  re- 
sort to  threats  and  violence;  nor  did  those  endowed 
with  the  greatest  powers  of  persuasion  scruple  to  use 
a  resource  which  their  policy  apparently,  not  less  than 
their  liberality  and  every  consideration  of  public  good, 
should  have  reprobated.  But  Demosthenes  concludes 
this  oration  for  the  Rhodians  in  the  way  of  the  ordi- 
nary popular  railers,  endeavouring  to  intimidate  those 
who  differed  from  him  by  imputing  all  opposition  to 
a  spirit  of  disaffection  to  the  government,  and  in- 
tended treason.  What  decree  followed  we  are  not 
informed,  but  no  measures,  or  none  effectual,  were 
taken  to  support  the  Rhodian  petitioners  ;-^  perhaps 

that  the  learned  reader,  without  the  trouble  of  turning  to  another 
book,  may  judge  whether  I  have  rendered  it  to  his  mind.  'Eyw 
C£  liicaioy  Etvai  vofii^dj  Karaytiv  tov  'Vociwv  Ifjfioy.  Ov  fii)v 
aXka  KoX  (I  ^fi  ^iKaioy  ^v,  orav  elc  o.  iroiovcriv  ovroi  (Byzantines 
and  others)  pXe'v/zw,  TrpotrfiKEiv  oiofiai  wapaiviaai  »carayetv.  Atci 
rt  ;  "Ort  travrtav  ^tv,  w  avlpEQ  'AQr]valoi,  to.  SiKaia  tzoieIv  oouli}- 
KOTtav,  altryoov  vfidc  fiovovQ  fxij  ediXeiv.  'ATraira/v  Se  rwv  aXX&if 
OTTwc  aSiKeiv  ZvvriaovTai  Trapa<rKival^o^ivwv ,  fiovovq  y]fiaQ  rd  CiKata 
Trpordveadai,  fir]CEV0Q  aynXafitai'OjJiiyovQ,  ov  ZiKaioffvy-qy,  aXKa. 
ayaycpiay  ijyovfiai.  'OpiL  yap  aTrayrac  Trpog  rrjy  Trapovaay  cvyauiv 
Kai  Twy  Zifcaidiy  alLovfxiyovc.  Demosth.  pro  Rhod.  p.  198.  199. 
The  French  translator  Auger,  though  generally  a  warm  admirer 
of  Demosthenes's  democratical  politics,  exclaims,  in  a  note  on 
this  passage,  '  Voila  done  les  principes  d'equite  de  la  politique ! 
'  — Conmie  si  la  justice  n'etoit  pas  toujours  la  justice  quand  tous 
'  les  hommes  negligeroient  la  pratique  !' 

^  Auger,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  summary  of  the  oration  for 
the  Rhodians,  ineptly  enough  observes,  '  II  y  a  toute  apparence 
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CHAP,  because  the  attention  of  the  Athenian  government, 
^-1__J  as  we  shall  see,  was  forcibly  called  another  way. 

Among  the  complicated  circumstances  of  Greece 
in  this  eventful  period  some  occurrences  of  no  small 
importance  remain  indicated  by  the  orators,  of  which 
not  the  smallest  mention  is  made  by  our  only  historical 
guide;  the  failure  of  whose  assistance  for  arrange- 
ment and  dates,  notwithstanding  his  frequent  inac- 
curacy, is  here  felt  as  a  loss.  Nearly  however  to  the 
time  we  are  engaged  with  must  be  attributed  some 
transactions  in  Euboea,  which  may  have  assisted  to 
prevent  any  effectual  interference  of  the  Athenian 
government  in  the  affairs  of  Rhodes. 

By  the  expulsion  of  Timotheus  from  Athens  the 
connexion  established  by  him,  between  the  Athenian 
administration  and  the  Euboean  towns,  would  of 
course  be  shaken :  the  confidence  which  the  Eubceans 
had  in  his  probity,  liberality,  and  wisdom,  would  not 
be  readily  transferred  to  his  oppressors,  and  they 
would  not  be  disposed  particularly  to  respect  his  ar- 
rangements. Nevertheless  we  have  no  information 
of  oppression  exercised  against  the  Eubceans ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  event  of  the  confederate  war  seems  to 
have  been  taken  as  a  lesson,  by  Chares  and  his  asso- 

'  qu'Artemise  etant  morte  cette  meme  annee^  les  Rhodiens  furent 
'  remis  en  liberte.'  There  is  no  appearance  whatever  that  the 
democracy  could  be  restored  in  Rhodes  without  the  interference 
of  Athens :  and  democracy  restored  by  Athenian  interference 
would  have  brought  the  Rhodian  people  again  under  subjection 
to  Athens :  they  must  have  sworn,  as  Demosthenes  shows  in 
this  very  oration,  to  have  the  same  friends  and  enemies  as  the 
Athenian  people ;  they  must  have  marched  and  sailed  and  paid 
tribute  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Athenian  people  or  the  Athenian 
tribute- gathering  admiral,  and  thus  they  would  have  been 
'  remis  en  liberte.'  There  is  no  appearance  that  anything  of 
this  happened. 
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ciates,  for  their  conduct  toward  a  subject  country  so    sect. 

nearly  under  the  eye  of  every  citizen,  the  importance '. — 

of  which  was  so  highly  rated  by  all :  they  did  not 
here,  as  generally  in  more  distant  dependencies, 
establish  democracy  by  violence:  every  town  seems 
to  have  retained  its  constitution,  as  under  the  com-  ^^sch.  de 

cor«  p-  4S'*« 

pact  with  Timotheus ;  and  among  proofs  of  ease  and 
security  in  the  island  mayperhaps  be  reckoned  that 
Timotheus  chose  it  for  his  exile.  Probably  he  had 
ended  a  life  neither  short  nor  inglorious,  when  the 
Euboean  cities  come  presented  to  our  view  by  the 
orators  in  circumstances  that  appear  extraordinary. 
They  were  under  the  rule  each  of  a  chief,  who  bore 
the  title  of  tyrant ;  if  not  regularly  and  as  a  legal  de- 
scription, yet  commonly,  and  as  an  accepted  desig- 
nation. Thus  Charigenes  was  tyrant  of  Oreus, 
Mnesarchus  of  Chalcis,  and  Plutarchus  had  succeeded 
Themison  in  the  tyranny  of  Eretria."*  But  neither 
do  we  learn  that  these  tyrants  excited  complaint 
among  the  people  under  them  j  on  the  contrary,  they 
appear  to  have  been  the  most  popular  men  of  their 
respective  cities.  Their  eminence  among  their 
fellow-citizens  for  property  and  popularity  seems  to 
have  recommended  them  to  the  Athenian  govern- 
ment ;  and,  the  favor  of  that  goveniment  confirming 
and  increasing  their  importance  among  their  fellow- 
citizens,  they  became  in  reality  common  agents,  for 
the  Athenian  government  equally  and  for  their 
fellow-citizens,  for  the  management  of  all  their  com- 

-*  The  title  of  tyrant  is  given  by  ^Eschines  to  Mnesarchus, 
and  by  Plutarch  to  his  own  namesake  the  chief  of  Eretria. 
Charigenes  is  called  by  ^schines  dynast,  which  is  not  exactly  a 
convertible  term ;  but,  as  titles,  tyrant  and  dynast  were  often 
used  indifferently.  The  constitution  of  Oreus  was  democratical, 
and,  as  such,  indicated  by  iEschines  to  have  differed  from  that 
of  the  other  towns. 
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CHAP,    moil  concerns."^     Supported  thus  by  their  personal 

XXXVIII    •  •  •  •  • 

.^ 1  interest  among  their  fellow-citizens  on  one  side,  and 

by  the  patronage  of  the  Athenian  government  on  the 
other,  they  held  that  kind  of  princely  sway  which 
was  commonly  in  the  language  of  the  times  between 
Homer  and  Demosthenes  designated  by  the  term 
tyranny. 

Probably  the  party  which,  before  the  intervention 
of  Timotheus,  had,  with  Theban  assistance,  nearly 
obtained  complete  command  of  the  island,  was  not 
entirely  crushed  or  converted  by  his  arms  or  his 
policy.  But  among  so  many  independent  townships, 
of  various  constitutions,  within  one  island,  grounds 
of  disagreement,  such  as  had  given  occasion  to  the 
former  wars,  could  hardly  fail  to  abound.  If  then 
better  or  more  favorite  assistance  was  not  immediately 
in  view,  all,  of  course,  would  vie  for  the  support  of 
Athens.  But  the  Athenian  government  seems  to 
have  been  disposed  to  its  former  policy  of  letting  the 
Euboeans  fight  their  own  battles  after  their  own  way, 
so  only  that  the  interference  of  foreign  powers  was 
avoided. 

vEsch.  de  In  this  ncglcct  of  the  interests  of  the  Euboeans, 
and  of  their  just  claim  of  protection  as  subjects  and 
tributaries,  the  people  of  Chalcis,  the  most  populous 
town  of  the  island,  under  the  lead  of  Callias  and 
Taurosthenes,  sons  of  the  late  tyrant  Mnesarchus, 
proposed  a  general  assembly  of  deputies  from  the 
several  towns  to  be  holden  at  Chalcis,  for  the  purpose 
of  composing  the  present  differences,  and  regulating 
in  future  the  general  affairs  of  the  whole  island.  Cal- 

35  The  transaction  of  Demosthenes  with  Gnosidemus  of 
Oreus,  son  of  Charigenes,  shows  that  this  was  their  real  cha- 
racter, and  all  that  we  farther  learn  of  them  is  consonant  to  it. 
^sch.  de  cor.  p.  494. 


cor. 
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lias  and  Taurosthenes  appear  to  have  been  able  men,     sect. 
and  not  very  scrupulous:  they  negotiated  with  the 


I 


king  of  Macedonia,  while  they  professed  all  fidelity  ^^'■^-  ^f 
to  the  old  engagements  of  their  city  with  Athens.  Demosth. 
What  those  en2:ao:ements  were  indeed  we  have  no 
information;  and  considering  Callias  and  Tauro- 
sthenes simply  as  Euboeans,  if  their  final  object  was 
not  their  own  power  rather  than  their  country's 
good,  their  measure  would  seem  truly  patriotic.  Their 
final  j)urpose  however  certainly  was  to  place  them- 
selves at  the  head  of  the  affairs  of  the  whole  island. 
Plutarchus  of  Eretria  therefore  saw,  in  their  suc- 
cess, the  ruin  of  his  own  authority  in  his  own  city, 
with  no  small  danger  probably  for  his  property, 
his  liberty,  and  even  his  life.  His  resource  there- 
fore was  to  address  solicitation  and  remonstrance  to 
Athens. 

Though  the  Macedonian  interest  was  advancing  Demosth. 
rapidly  in  the  island,  and  Philip  had  gone  so  far  aSp^J^o^' 
to  send  his  general  Parmenio  to  assist  in  the  regu- 
lation of  its  affairs,  yet  the  party  of  Chares,  as  appears 
from  both  Demosthenes  and  .^schines,  were  back-  p.  12c. 
ward  in  public  measures  for  supporting  the  interest 
of  Athens.  The  reason  of  this  political  phenomenon 
is  however  to  be  gathered  from  Demosthenes.  Cal- 
lias and  Taurosthenes  became  afterward  his  con- 
fidential friends,  and  associates  in  the  most  important 
political  business.  Whether  the  connexion  was 
already  in  any  degree  formed,  or  how  far  circum- 
stances were  prepared  or  negotiation  begun  for  it, 
does  not  appear,  but  the  orator  shows  ground  enough 
for  the  refusal  of  his  party  to  interfere  in  favor  of 
Plutarchus.  As  formerly  in  Rhodes,  so  now  in 
Euboea,  the  many  were  adverse  to  the  Athenian  de- 
mocratical  leaders:  in  Eretria  they  banished  those 
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CHAP-    whom    Demosthenes   calls    their  best    friends,  the 

'  orators  who  pretended  most  zeal  in  the  democratical 

cause  ;^^  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  only  opening 
which  the  Athenian  democratical  party  saw  for  re- 
covering their  influence  in  Eubcea,  was  by  forming 
connexion  with  Callias  and  Taurosthenes.  The 
other  party  in  Athens  would,  on  that  very  account,  be 
the  more  earnest  to  support  Plutarchus.  An  earnest- 
ness arose  however  among  the  Athenians,  not  unlike 
that  formerly  excited  by  Timotheus,  for  maintaining 
the  republic's  interest  in  the  island.  Not  only  for 
the  navy,  but  for  the  army  also,  personal  service  was 
extensively  offered ;  and  now  first,  it  is  said,  within 
memory  or  tradition,  the  expense  of  equipping  ships 
of  war  was  voluntarily  undertaken  by  individuals.  This 
arose  from  a  general  disposition  of  the  higher  ranks 
to  the  measure;  and  all  the  circumstances  together 
indicate  that  on  this  occasion  the  aristocratical 
leaders  carried  the  popular  favor.  Demosthenes 
alone,  of  the  democratical  orators,  ventured  to  speak ; 
and  he,  as  he  has  himself  confessed,  was  ill  heard 
and  roughly  treated.  The  command  of  the  arma- 
ment, rapidly  raised,  was  committed,  not  to  Chares 
or  any  of  his  faction,  but  to  Phocion,  their  stern 
opponent. 

Meanwhile  Callias  and  Taurosthenes  had  so  gained 
favor  to  their  project  for  a  union  of  all  the  towns  of 
the  island  under  one  liberal  system  of  independent 
government  that,  except  in  Eretria,  their  party 
everywhere  prevailed.  They  did  not  however  rest 
their  cause  entirely  upon   the  attachment  of  their 

-<'  Demosthenes's  hypocritical  phrases  on  the  occasion  cannot 
be  misunderstood :  O'l  ToXaiirwpoi  /cat  Zv^v^^tiq  "PjpErpitlQ  rekev- 
TwvTEQ  cTrettrdrferav  tovq  vrep  av-cvg  Xiyovrag  iKtaXely.  Philip. 
3.  p.  125. 
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fellow-islanders.     They  encjaged  a  considerable  bodv  JE^ch.  tie 

.  '  ill 

of  mercenaries,   which    had    been   in  the    Phocian  ""^■^" 

service,  and  was  dismissed  probably  on  account  of 
the  near  failure  of  resources  from  the  Delphian 
treasury.  But  they  continued  always  to  profess  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  peace  and  friendship  with 
Athens.  Such  was  the  involution  of  party  interests, 
some  avowed,  some  concealed,  that  when  Phocion 
arrived  with  the  Athenian  armament  at  Eretria  he 
seems  hardly  to  have  known  what  enemy  he  had  to 
contend  with.  But,  advancing  into  the  country, 
and  encamping  near  the  town  of  Tamynae  in  a  deep 
valley,  the  heights  about  him  were  occupied  by  hos- 
tile troops  in  such  force  that  he  found  himself  in 
effect  besieged,  and  in  extreme  danger.  An  express 
was  hastened  to  Athens  with  information  of  the  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  the  result  again  marks  the  favor  of 
the  higher  ranks  of  citizens  to  the  cause  of  Phocion: 
all  the  remaining  cavalry  of  the  republic  immediately 
embarked.  Not  however  without  a  severe  action  the 
distressed  army  was  relieved,  and  a  victory  of  some  [b.c.3oo.* 
splendor  gained.  The  orator  ^schines,  serving  in  ^'1 
the  cavalry,  so  distinguished  himself  that  he  was 
selected  by  the  general  to  carry  report  of  the  victory 
to  the  council  and  people;  and  for  his  meritorious 
service  was  rewarded,  by  a  decree  of  the  general  as- 
sembly, with  the  honor  of  a  crown.  A\  hat  however 
the  consequence  of  the  victory  was,  beyond  the  de- 
liverance  of  the  besieged   army,   does  not   appear. 

We  find  Demosthenes  afterward  imputins:  hostility  Demosth. 

^        ^  ^  Pha.2. 

[•  B.  C.  350.    '  Expedition  of  Phccion  into  Euboea,  and  battle  of  Tamyna. 

' This  expedition  was  a  little   beforo  the  cause  xphs  'Roixarhv  Tttpl  rov 

*  oy6iutTos,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Lencean  Dionys'ui.  Deraosth.  in  Bocot.  p.  999. 
'  ed.  Reisk.  ...  as  the  cause  vphs  'Qoutrrhp  was  Karh.  QivaaXov  ^  ' AvoW6S<i)p<w 
'  ipxama,  (Dionys.  Dinarch.  p.  656.)  these  were  the  Dionysia  of  the  arrhon 
<  Thessalus,  or  Anthesterion  of  B.  C.  350.'    Clinton,  Fasti  Hellen.  pp.  132-4] 

D  B  ^ 
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CHAP,  and  treachery  toward  Athens  to  PKitarchus,  for 
.  whose  support  Phocion  was  sent ;  and,  on  the  con- 
trary, ^schines  attributing  the  whole  opposition 
against  the  Athenian  interest  in  Euboea  to  the 
measures  of  Callias  and  Taurosthenes.  But  it  is 
remarkable  that,  much  as  we  find  Demosthenes  com- 
plaining of  Macedonian  interference,  and  even  Ma- 
cedonian troops,  in  Euboea,  no  mention  is  made  of 
either  on  this  occasion :  when  the  party  of  Phocion 
directed  measures,  it  appears  the  hostility  of  Mace- 
donia instantly  ceased.  But  the  scrupulousness  of 
that  virtuous  statesman  seems  to  have  denied  ef- 
fectual use  of  the  advantages  placed  in  his  hands  by 
his  victory,  and  by  the  zealous  attachment  of  his 
triumphant  party.  Whatever  was  the  immediate  ar- 
rangement, which  seems  indeed  to  have  been  but 
incomplete,  sufficient  opening  was  left  for  future  in- 
trigues of  Callias  and  Taurosthenes. 

About  the  time  when  these  things,  unnoticed  by 
the  historian,  must  have  happened,  a  matter  occurred, 
of  extraordinary  appearance  in  his  account,  for  which 
we  find  no  assistance  from  the  orators.  The  Thebans, 
oi  io7'.^2.  wearied  and  exhausted  by  the  protraction  of  the 
Diod  1. 16.  Sacred  war,  found  final  success  in  it  with  their  own 
[Seep.371.]  means  hopeless.  Distressed  thus,  they  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  Ochus  king  of  Persia,  with  the  sole  purpose, 
according  to  the  historian,  of  begging  money.  What 
claim  to  favor  they  had  acquired  since,  only  two 
years  ago,  their  general  Pammenes,  in  the  service  of 
a  rebel  satrap,  Artabazus,  had  defeated  the  king's 
armies,  is  not  said.  Perhaps  those  actually  ruling  in 
Thebes  disowned  Pammenes.  But  it  appears  from 
the  sequel  that  the  court  of  Persia  desired,  at  this 
time,  to  cultivate  a  good  understanding  generally 
with  the  Grecian  republics.     The  recovery  of  Egypt 
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had  been,  for  half  a  century,  its  anxious  purpose  un-     sect. 
successfully  pursued;   Artabazus  maintained  still  his         ' 
rebellion  in  Bithynia;  and  Phenicia,  forming  close 
connexion  with  Egypt,  had  recently  shown  itself  in 
revolt.       All   these    things    together  pressing,   the 
Persian  court  was  driven  to  that  policy,  which  had 
been  so  successfully  used  by  the  leaders  of  revolt 
against  it,  employing  mercenary  Grecian  troops.    It 
was  probably  intelligence  of  such  a  purpose  that  en- 
courao;ed  the  mission  from  the  Theban  government 
to  Susa.     Their  ambassadors  obtained,  according  to 
the  historian,  three   hundred  talents,    about    sixty 
thousand  pounds,  which  were  however  not  probably 
given  for  nothing.      Agents  were  sent  soon  after  to 
all  the  principal  republics.     Athens  and  Lacedsemon,  djo^i.  j,  ig 
professing  a  desire  to  hold  friendship  with  the  king,  '^-  ■***• 
stated  the  necessity  of  their  own  affairs  in  excuse 
for  not   parting  with  any  of  their  native  military 
force ;  but  the  Thebans  sent  their  general  Laciates, 
with  a  thousand  heavy-armed.    Argos  furnished  three 
thousand,  under  a  general  specially  desired  by  the 
Persian  court,  Nicostratus;  whose  fame,  which  led 
to  the  distinction,  probably  had  been  acquired,  not 
in    Peloponnesus,   but   in    previous  service    in    the 
command  of  mercenaries  among  the  warring  powers 
of  Asia. 

But,  whatever  assistance  the  Thebans  obtained 
for  their  treasure  from  the  liberality  or  the  neces- 
sities of  the  Persian  court,  no  considerable  exertion 
followed  in  the  war  against  Phocis.  Predatory  in- 
cursion only  and  small  skirmishes  are  mentioned 
among  the  operations  of  the  year,  and  no  important 
result. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

Affairs  of  Greece  during  the  third  period  of  the 
Sacred  war,  when  Athens  and  Macedonia  became 
principal  parties. 

SECTION  I. 

Chronology  of  the  times.  Naval  successes  of  Macedonia  against 
Athens :  opening  for  negotiation  alarming  to  the  war-party 
at  Athens :  Philip' s  popularity  alarming:  measures  of  the  war- 
party:  Olynthus  gaijiedfrom  the  Macedo7iian  to  the  Athenian 
alliance  :  embassy  of  JEschines  to  Peloponnesus :  Philippics  cf 
Demosthenes. 

CHAP.  The  imperfection  of  ancient  chronology  makes  con- 
tinual difficulty  for  the  investigator  of  ancient  history. 
For  supplying  the  deficiencies,  and  correcting  the 
errors  of  Diodorus  and  the  Arundel  marhles,  which 
alone  offer  any  extent  of  chronological  clue,  it  be- 
hoves him  to  seek  assistance  wherever  it  may  be 
found;  and,  for  the  times  with  which  we  are  now 
engaged,  a  very  valuable  subsidiary  remains  in  the 
remarks  of  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  upon  the  ora- 
tions of  Demosthenes.  It  is  therefore  very  satisfac- 
tory to  find  these  confirming  Diodorus,  so  far  as  to 
show  that  his  chronology  does  not  probably  err  for 
these  times  more  than  for  those  for  which  we  have 
opportunity  to  compare  it  with  the  higher  authorities  . 
of  Thucydides  and  Xenophon.  The  beginning  of 
the  Olympian  year,  about  midsummer,  long  after  the 
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bejj'iunini'  of  the  common  season  for  the  action  of    sect. 
Grecian  armies,  would  be  likely  often  to  make  con-  __/___ 


> 


fusion  of  two  military  seasons  for  writers  who  did  not, 
with  the  accuracy  of  Thucydides,  divide  the  year  into 
summer  and  winter,  the  season  of  military  action,  and 
the  season  of  military  rest;  especially  for  compilers 
like  Diodorus,  unversed  in  either  political  or  mili- 
tary business,  and  writing  not  till  some  centuries 
after  the  times  in  question.  For  perfect  exactness  his 
chronology  cannot  claim  credit;  but  as  a  general 
guide  it  will  require  attention,  and  even  respect. 

After  the  battle  of  the  Pagassan  bay  and  its  im-s.c.  352. 
mediate  consequences,  the  abdication  of  the  tagus  ^''^**'^"*'^' 
Lycophron,  the  settlement  of  all  Thessaly  in  the 
Macedonian  interest,  the  march  of  the  combined 
Macedonian  and  Thessalian  forces  to  Thermopylip, 
and  contest  declined  with  the  Athenian  army  there, 
the  annals  of  Diodorus  exhibit  a  remarkable  void 
in  Grecian  histoiy.  Of  the  republics  for  two  years 
nothing  is  mentioned  but  the  embassy  of  Thebes  to 
Persia,  and  the  faint  prosecution  of  the  Sacred  war, 
already  noticed.  Of  Macedonian  aflPairs  not  a  syllable 
appears.  Nevertheless  it  may  be  gathered  from  the 
orators  that  in  that  interval  occurred  the  contest  of 
parties  in  Rhodes,  and  the  war  in  Euboea. 

For  the  business  of  the  Euboean  war,  as  we  have 
seen,  or,  at  least,  for  the  conduct  of  militaiT  opera- 
tions, the  party  of  Phocion  prevailed  in  Athens.  But 
they  acquired  no  lasting  lead  in  the  general  assembly. 
Through  the  abilities  and  the  diligence  of  the  op- 
posing orators,  and  the  means  they  found  to  attach 
the  lower  people  to  their  system  of  war  and  trouble, 
all  approaches  to  peace  with  Macedonia  w  ere  checked, 
though  Philip  showed  himself  always  ready  and  even 
forward  to  meet  them.     Meanwhile  Macedonia,  and 
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CHAP-    the  allies  of  Macedonia,  not  liable  to  injury  by  land 

XXXIX      '  •  . 

from  the  power  of  Athens,  were  suffering  continually 
in  their  maritime  commerce.  Not  Athenian  fleets 
only,  or  cruisers  regularly  commissioned  by  the  Athe- 
nian government,  but  many  little  piratical  republics, 
paying  the  Athenian  commanders  for  licence,  annoyed 
the  Grecian  seas. 

To  obviate  these  evils  Philip  directed  his  attention 
to  the  establishment  of  a  marine.  The  recovery  of 
the  sea-ports  of  Macedonia  to  his  kingdom,  the  pos- 
session of  the  peculiar  advantages  of  the  Amphipoli- 
tan  territory,  and,  perhaps  more  than  both  these,  the 
close  connexion  formed  with  Thessaly,  and  the  con- 
sequent command  of  the  means  of  its  commercial 
towns  Pagasae  and  Magnesia,  gave  him  altogether 
considerable  means.  His  ensuing  successes,  though 
Demosth.  without  dccisivc  contest  or  splendid  victory,  appear 
p.  49,  '  to  have  astonished,  while  they  not  a  little  troubled 
his  enemies.  The  islands  of  Imbrus  and  Lemnus 
were  invaded  and  plundered;  and,  what  made  more 
impression  than  any  other  loss,  some  Athenian  citi- 
zens were  made  prisoners.  Nearer  then  to  Athens, 
the  port  of  Geraestus  in  Euboea  was  forced,  and  a 
fleet  of  merchant-ships,  richly  laden,  was  carried  off. 
But,  what  would  still  more  perhaps  aflPect  the  public 
mind,  the  coast  of  Attica  itself  was  insulted,  and  the 
sacred  ship  Paralus  was  taken  from  the  harbour  of 
Marathon.  It  seems  probable  that  the  naval  force 
of  Olynthus  assisted  toward  these  successes;  though 
in  remaining  mention  of  them  all  is  attributed  to 
Macedonia. 

I3ut  beyond  the  naval  successes,  or  any  other  ad- 
vantage, the  growing  popularity  of  the  king  of  Mace- 
donia among  the  Grecian  republics  disturbed  the 
war-party.     The  state  of  Greece,  always  uneasy  and 
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threateninor  for  men  who,  with  or  without  ambition,    sect. 

.  .  I. 

desired   domestic    security,   was   now    uncommonly         ' 

alarming.  For  the  smaller  states,  always,  the  best 
safety  had  arisen  from  a  balance  of  power  between 
the  larger;  so  that  equally  the  democratical,  under 
Athens  or  Thebes,  and  the  oligarchal,  under  Lace- 
daemon,  were  most  at  ease,  when  the  democratical 
interest  and  the  oligarchal  were  most  nearly  balanced 
throughout  the  nation;  because  then  the  imperial 
states  had  the  stronger  and  more  obvious  inducement 
to  give  protection  and  avoid  oppression.  But  now, 
and  Demosthenes  himself  furnishesthepicture,  Thebes  Demosth. 
could  hardly  support  herself  in  a  contest  perfidiously  ?}^!^  ^ 
undertaken  and  ill  conducted ;  and  Lacedaemon,  long 
ago  depressed,  had  been  lately  checked  in  an  effort 
to  rise,  while  Athens,  having  repaired  in  large  de- 
gree her  great  loss  of  valuable  dominion  in  the  Con- 
federate war  and  the  war  with  Macedonia  by  recent 
conquest  in  Thrace,  and  maintaining  still  her  empire 
of  the  sea,  was  in  spirit  and  in  circumstances  the  most 
aspiring  among  the  republics,  almost  alone  able  to 
undertake  protection  and  to  require  submission.^  isocr. 
Sober  men  everywhere  trembled  at  the  view  of  an  ^^^' 
imperial  democracy.  The  dominion  of  a  multitude, 
even  led  by  a  Pericles,  was  an  object  of  anxious  fear: 
led  by  a  Chares,  it  was  an  object  of  decided  horror. 
In  looking  around  the  cheerless  prospect  then,  the 
rising  power  of  Macedonia,  as  a  resource,  if  supposed 
offering  but  a  choice  of  evils,  could  not  fail  to  attract 
consideration. 

A  remark  occurring  in  Sicilian  history  presents 
itself  again  here,  that  it  may  prove  less  disadvan- 
tageous to  a  great  character,  than  on  first  view  might 
be  expected,  to  remain  transmitted  to  posterity  only 

'  Thpi  Twr  Trpojrtibjf  aiTira^airdai.      Isocr.  Areop. 
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CHAP,    by  enemies.     Of  whatever  has  dropped  from  Demo- 
XXXIX  •  •  . 

• — 1  sthenes  to  Philip's  advantage  no  question  can  be  en- 
tertained ;  but  whatever  ill  remains  reported  by  others 
whose  authority  is  not  of  itself  high,  unconfirmed  by 
the  ingenuity  and  earnest  diligence  of  the  great  con- 
temporary orator  in  seeking  and  spreading  evil  report, 
will  be  at  least  liable  to  just  suspicion.  The  superior 
talents  then,  the  indefatigable  activity,  and  the  per- 
sonal courage  of  the  king  of  Macedonia,  are  clearly 
and  repeatedly  attested  by  Demosthenes:  even  his 
liberality  and  generosity  are  largely  shown ;  and  his 
popularity  throughout  Greece,  occurring  for  neces- 

Demosth.    gary  mention,  could  hardly  by  words  be  more  strong-ly 
Phihpp.  I.        /      ,    ,      '  ,  •'     "^  ,  .        ,  . 

p.  41.42.    pamted  than  by  the  consummate  speaker,  usmg  his 

p!245.  utmost  art  to  decry  and  bear  it  down.  To  obviate 
p^42?426  *'^^^  popularity,  and  to  substitute  for  it  suspicion, 
fear,  and,  if  possible,  hatred,  in  Athens  especially, 
but  over  Greece  as  far  as  might  be,  was  a  primary 
object  of  the  war-party ;  and  the  task  was  assigned 
principally  to  the  extraordinary  abilities  of  Demo- 
sthenes. Hence  those  speeches,  through  whose  cele- 
brity their  title  of  Philippic  became  at  Rome,  and 
thence  through  modern  Europe,  a  common  term  for 
orations  abounding  with  acrimonious  invective. "  Nor 

*  If  the  earlier  date^,  the  first  year  of  the  hundred  and  seventh 
Olympiad^  were  assigned  to  the  first  Philippic  on  less  high  au- 
thority than  that  of  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  the  third  of  the 
same  Olympiad,  or  perhaps  the  spring,  concluding  the  second 
year,  might  rather  seem  to  have  been  the  season  of  its  delivery. 
Indeed  it  has  been  observed  that  facts  are  mentioned  in  it  which 
appear  to  have  been  posterior  to  its  assigned  date ;  whence  it 
has  been  supposed  not  one,  but  two  orations  of  different  dates. 
But  for  my  unwillingness,  on  any  occasion,  to  controvert  high 
authority,  I  should  be  inclined  to  propose  a  compromise,  reckon- 
ing it  a  single  oration,  of  the  date  already  mentioned,  toward  the 
end  of  the  second  or  beginning  of  the  third  year  of  the  hundred 
and  seventh  Olympiad;  thus  placing  it  between  the  date  of 
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was  the  task  light,  nor  was  it  little  that  Demosthenes    sect. 
did  for  his  party.     Foiled  successively  in  the  Con-         ' 
federate  war,  in  the  war  of  Amphipolis,  in  the  war 
of  Thessaly,  and  overborne,  for  a  time,  on  occasion 
of  the  disturbances  in  Euboea  by  the  party  with  which 
Phocion  acted,  they  must  have  sunk  but  for  the  sin- 
gular  talents  which  he  brought  to  their  support. 
Democracy  itself,  as  we   have   lately  obsen^ed  him 
complaining,  had  at  this  time  a  falling  cause.     Ad- 
vantages however   remained,   of  which    talents   like 
those  of  Demosthenes  might  avail  themselves.     In 
every  Grecian  state  was  a  relic  or  a  genn  of  a  demo- 
cratical  party,  which  might  be  excited  to  vigorous 
growth,  or  effort  to  grow,  by  any  prospect  of  that 
boundless  field  afforded  by  democracy  for  ambition, 
excluding  no  individual  from  any  extravagance    of 
hope.     Through  the  same  animating  power,  activity, 
boldness,  and  perseverance  are   common  virtues  of 
democratical  parties.     These  it  was  the  business  of 
Demosthenes  to  excite  to  energy  everywhere.     But 
the   favorable    opportunity  occurred    at  Olynthus, 
whither  also  the  late  naval  successes  of  Macedonia 
would  contribute  to  direct  the  view. 

We  have  seen  the  revived  Olyuthian  confederacy 
brought,  by  the  combined  arms  of  Athens  and  Ma- 
cedonia, to  the  brink  of  ruin,  and  saved  only  through 
the  treachery  and  injustice  of  the  Athenian  govern- 
ment, alienating  its  own  beneficial  ally.  In  the  short 
period  since  the  connexion  ensuing  between  Olynthus 
and  Macedonia,  the  Olynthians  had  so  prospered  Demosth. 
again  that  their  military  force  is  said  to  have  been 
greater  than  when  formerly  it  balanced  for  a  time 
the  united  arms  of  Macedonia  and  Lacedaemon.  The 

Dionysius,  and  the  later  date,  which  some  eminent  modern 
critics  would  assign  to  the  latter  part  of  the  speech. 
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CHAP,    citizens  capable  of  bearing  arms,  according  to  Demo- 

1  sthenes,  exceeded  ten  thousand ;  the  cavalry  amounted 

to  one  thousand;  and  the  fleet  was  of  fifty  triremes. 
But,  political  prosperity  having  commonly  the  evil 
tendency  to  produce  and  sharpen  contest  for  power, 
those,  who  could  not  be  first  in  Olynthus  connected 
with  Macedonia,  were  ready  to  break  with  Macedonia, 
at  any  risk  to  their  country,  for  the  chance  of  attain- 
ing the  lead  in  it  through  connexion  with  any  other 
power.  Whether  intrigue  began  from  Olynthus  or 
from  Athens,  it  is  evident  that  communication  was 
held  between  a  party  among  the  Olynthians  and  the 
war-party  in  Athens,  and  that,  between  them,  a  plan 
was  concerted  for  producing  a  revolution  in  Olynthus. 
Peace  was  the  plea  of  the  Olynthian  opposition.  Con- 
Demosth.  sidcrcd  by  itself,  without  a  view  to  circumstances  and 
p.  30.  &  in  consequences,  it  was  a  plea  that  would  of  course  weigh 
p^gIIi'  "^^^^  a  maritime  and  commercial  people  engaged  in 
war  with  those  whose  fleets  commanded  the  sea.  The 
Athenian  government,  it  would  be  observed,  and  re- 
peated proof  might  be  appealed  to,  would  not  make 
any  peace  with  Macedonia:  all  approach  to  it  was 
denied  by  the  decree  forbidding  communication  by 
heralds.  But  there  was  no  such  repugnancy  to  peace 
with  Olynthus ;  and  the  Olynthian  confederacy  was  not 
so  bound  to  Macedonia  that  it  should  preclude  itself 
for  ever  from  a  good  so  much  to  be  desired.  It  might 
indeed  be  remembered  that,  in  the  last  preceding  com- 
munication of  the  Olynthian  government  with  the 
Athenian,  the  Olynthian  ministers,  sent  to  treat  of 
peace,  had  met  with  only  insult.  Now  however  the 
tone  of  the  insulting  party  in  Athens  was  altered ; 
they  were  ready  not  only  to  meet  but  to  invite  friendly 
communication  from  Olynthus.  So  matters  were 
managed  that  a  majority  was  obtained  in  the  Olyn- 
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thian  assembly  for  entering  into  engagements  with    sect. 

Athens  contrary  to  engagements  with   Macedonia; 

and  a  peace,  accommodating  the  interests  of  the  two  B.C.  35o.* 

republics  exclusively,  or  rather  of  the  leading  party 

in  each,  was  concluded. 

Meanwhile  the  king  of  Macedonia,  after  settling 
the  affairs  of  Thessaly  advantageously,  through  the 
means  offered  by  the  victory  over  the  Phocian  army, 
had  been  called  to  new  exertion  by  the  motions  of 
the  restless  barbarians,  whose  trade  was  war,  by  whom 
his  kingdom  was  nearly  surrounded.  In  arms  and 
in  negotiation  he  had  been  engaged  with  Illvrians,  Demosth. 

•  •  »    O  w  '   PhT        1 

Thracians,  Scythians,  almost  all  the  various  hordes  p.  4]^  42/ 
who  occupied  the  country  from  the  Adriatic  sea  to  ^lynth.  1. 
the  Euxine,  and  from  the  -^gean  to  the  Danube,  strab- 1- 7. 
Of  any  particulars  of  the  achievements,  either  of  his  justin. 
valor  or  his  policy,  no  information  remains  from  con- 
temporary, and  none  of  any  value  from  later  writers. 
The  result  only  is  so  far  attested,  that  he  extended 
both  dominion  and  influence,  his  authority  and  his 
popularity,  gloriously  for  himself,  and  beneficially  for 
his  people.     Especially  he  gave  new  security  to  the 
Macedonian  frontier,  which  had  been  hitherto  sub- 
ject, like  our  Scottish  and  Welsh  borders  of  old,  to 
ceaseless  war.  ^ 

^  Historians  and  biographers  have  spoken  only  of  military 
expeditions,  which  some  indeed  have  extended  rather  roman- 
tically; but  the  adverse  orator  shows  there  were  advantages, 
apparently  in  not  less  proportion,  procured  for  ^Macedonia  in 
another  way.  It  is  of  Thrace  and  the  northern  continent  he  is 
speaking,  where  he  says,  Tlayra  Kari-pa-jz-e  koi  i-^ti,  to.  fuv  we 
eXwy  TIC  ^XOi  -Kokkfiov  rofi^,  rrf  Si  avyL^aya  uai  tpiXa  iroirfadfieyoQ. 
With  provident  ingenuity  then  he  endeavours  to  obviate  the 
impression  this  might  make  on  the  Athenian  many  in  favor  of 
Pliilip  or  ot  peace  :   Kat  yap  av}i{ia-)^tiv  koi  Trpoai\iiv  tov  vovv 

[*  See  note  "•  on  s.  2.  of  this  chapter.] 
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CHAP.  Philip  was  yet  in  Thrace  when  information  reached 

XXXIX.  . 

— " "  ^ '  him  of  the  prevalence  acquired  by  the  Athenian  party 


in  Olynthus,  and  the  threatened  defection  of  that 
PhiiT**     state  from  the  Macedonian  alliance.     Immediately 
p- 113.       he  directed  his  earnest  endeavours  to  have  complaints 
explained  and  grievances  removed,  if  any  really  ex- 
isted, and  to  restore  the  shaken  connexion  between 
the  two  governments,  without  which  peace  would  be 
Demosth.    impossible.     *  This  therefore,'  says  Demosthenes,  it 
p. [o.ii.  &  *  w^s  the  business  of  Athens  to  prevent;'  and  the 
^^J^JPP-  ^-  managers  of  that  business  succeeded.     Hardly  thirty 
years  ago  Olynthus  having  nearly  overwhelmed  the 
Macedonian  kingdom,  and  afterward  maintained  a 
contest  against  Lacedsemon,  then  at  the  height  of  her 
power,  assisted  by  all  the  remaining  strength  of  Ma- 
cedonia, the  hope  might  not  unreadily  be  entertained 
among  the  Olynthians,  that,  strong  in  themselves  now 
as  then,  with  the  advantage  of  support  from  Athens, 
they  might  assuredly  withstand,  and  perhaps  overbear 
Macedonia  alone.    One  step  gained  by  the  Athenian 
party  led  to  another,  and  from  peace  with  Athens  the 
progress  was  rapid  to  war  with  Macedonia. 
Demosth.         The  cxultatiou  of  the  Athenian  war-party,  on  the 
I.  &  2.  init.  arrival  of  intelligence'of  this  result  of  their  measures, 
appears  to  have  been  great.  Demosthenes,  speaking  of 
it  to  the  assembled  people,  told  them  it  was  the  more 
gratifying,  and  of  higher  promise,  as  it  was  purely  an 
Olynthian  measure,  not  promoted  by  any  interference 
Demosth.    from  Athcus.    But  another  speech  of  the  same  orator 


in  if^ristocr, 


P- 


C5G.  remains  in  evidence  that  a  party  in  Olynthus  was 
previously  pledged  to  the  war-party  in  Athens  for 
promoting  a  breach  with  Macedonia,  and  that  ex- 
pectation was  already  entertained  of  complete  success 

rovrniQ   eOeXovaiv   i'nravrsgf   ovg  av  opiaan  Trapeericevaa'fiivovc,   kui 
TrpctT-eiy  eOAorrac  a  XPV-      Philipp.  1.  p.  41.  42. 
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to  the  intrigue.     The  real  character  and  complexion    sect. 
of  the  measure  are  indeed  largely  shown  among  his         ' 
extant  orations.     It  was  by  carrying  this  measure  in 
the  general  assembly  of  Olynthus    that  the  party 
there,  connected  with  the  war-party  of  Athens,  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  administration.    No  cause  of 
complaint  against  the  Macedonian  government  gave 
ground  for  it.    On  the  contrary  it  was  a  direct  breach 
of  faith  with  the  Macedonian  government,  attempted 
to  be  justified  only  on  the  pretence  of  expediency. 
The  interest  of  the  Olynthiau  people,  it  was  con- 
tended, so  required  it  as  to  overbear  all  other  con- 
siderations.     Macedonia,    the   orator   says,    was   so  Demosth. 
advanced  in  power  that  she  might  choose  how  far  ^/656''^'^* 
she  would  respect  her  engagements,  and  therefore 
the  Olynthians  did  well  to  begin  with  breaking  theirs. 
But  even  this  argument,  if  his  assertion  to  the  Athe- 
nian people  should  pass  for  his  opinion,  he  has  in 
another  speech  overthrown :  *  The  power  of  Olynthus,*  Demosth. 
he   says,    '  might  balance   that  of  Macedonia,  and  ^^^^^-  ^' 

*  Philip  feared  the  Olynthians  not  less  than  they 

*  feared  him.'  * 

But  though,  in  the  assembly  of  the  Olynthian 
people,  the  Athenian  party  carried  their  measure  for 
concurrence  with  Athens  in  war  against  Macedonia, 
yet  most  of  the  other  cities  of  the  confederacy  were 
averse  to  it.  Nor,  in  Olynthus  itself,  does  the  ma- 
jority seem  to  have  been  such  that  decrees  of  banish- 
ment or  any  strong  coercion  could  be  ventured 
against  opponents.  They  obtained  however  complete 

*  A  story  told  by  Justin,  of  the  rebellion  of  three  natural 
brothers  of  Philip,  and  their  connexion  with  Olynthus,  un- 
mentioned  by  other  ancient  writers,  and  evidently  unknown  to 
Demosthenes,  seems,  like  many  other  stories  of  that  author, 
hardly  requiring  even  this  notice  in  a  note. 


Demosth, 
Olynth.  & 
Philip, 
var.  inloc. 
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CHAP,    possession  of  the  administration ;  and  the  stroke  was 

1_  great  for  the  war-party  at  Athens:  it  gave  thera  new 

credit  with  the  Athenian  many;  new  ground  on 
which  to  found  proposals  of  warlike  measures;  and 
they  proceeded  most  diligently  to  use  it :   '  Now  was 

*  the  favorable  moment/  they  said,   *  to  engage  all 

*  Greece  in  a  league  against  the  threatening  ambition 

*  of  the  Macedonian  king.'  The  utmost  ingenuity 
was  exerted  to  excite,  among  the  Athenian  people 
especially,  but  generally  over  Greece,  apprehension 
of  evils  awaiting  them  from  the  falsest  and  cruellest 
of  tyrants,  if  they  neglected  the  existing  opportunity, 
and  to  raise  hope  of  incalculable  advantage,  if  they 
exerted  themselves  to  use  it.  Of  the  falsehood  which 
might  be  ventured,  in  assertion  to  the  Athenian  many, 
to  support  such  arguments,  Demosthenes  has  left 
a  curious  example.  Hardly  anything  in  Grecian 
history  is  better  authenticated  than  the  fate  of  Olyn- 

Ch.  26.  s.  4.  thus  in  its  contest  with  Lacedaemon,  the  complete 
dissolution  of  the  confederacy  of  which  it  had  been 
the  head,  and  its  own  complete  subjection  under  the 

Demosth.de  Laccdasmonian  empire.     Demosthenes  nevertheless, 

iegatp425.  ^j^j^jj^  thirty  years  of  the  event,  did  not  fear  to  aver 
to  the  Athenian  multitude  that,  in  that  contest,  the 
Olynthians  were  completely  successful,  that  they  lost 
no  fortress,  (meaning  apparently  to  have  it  believed 
that  they  lost  neither  territory  nor  command,)  and 
that  at  last  they  made  peace  on  their  own  terms. 
The  Athenians,  stimulated  thus  at  once  by  hopes  and 
fears,  gave  themselves  now  to  the  war-party;  and 

p.  344.  ministers  were  sent  throughout  Greece,  wherever  it 
was  supposed  a  favorable  disposition  might  be  found 
or  excited. 

The  embassy  to  Peloponnesus  was  committed  to 
^^chines.     It  was  a  great  point  to  gain  the  demo- 
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cratical  Arcadians.     The  apprehended  obstacle  was    sect. 
their  alliance  with  Thebes ;   against  which  however         ' 


it  might  be  hoped  that  the  liberal  friendliness,  shown 
by  Athens  among  the  late  disturbances  in  Pelopon- 
nesus, at  the  risk  of  alienating  Lacedasmon,  its  ally, 
would  be  considerably  availing.  The  Arcadian  gene- 
ral council,  entitled  the  ten  thousand  or  the  number- 
less, was  assembled  at  Megalopolis,  -^schines,  ad-  ^'Esch.  de 
mitted  to  audience,  inveighed  strongly  against  the  Demosth. 
king  of  Macedonia  as  aiming  at  the  tyranny  of^^^^*** 
Greece,  and  did  not  scruple,  with  the  usual  arrogance 
of  ministers  of  the  imperial  republics,  and  the  common 
illiberality  of  democratical  orators,  to  imj)ute  cor- 
ruption to  those  who  should  not  support  the  pro- 
positions he  recommended.  But  his  persuasion  and 
his  menaces,  as  we  find  in  his  own  confession,  were 
ineffectual.  The  Arcadians  persevered  in  their 
alliance  with  Thebes;  nor  had  any  of  the  Athenian 
ministers,  sent  to  other  states  on  the  same  business, 
any  better  success.^ 

It  was  meanwhile  committed  to  Demosthenes  to 
excite  the  people  at  home;  and  his  abilities  shone 
with  new  splendor  in  the  orations  remaining  to  us, 
distinguished,  among  the  Philippics,  by  the  title  of 
Olynthiac.  In  these  orations  he  engaged  in  a  very 
bold  attempt  which  before  his  connexion  with  Chares 
he  had  opposed ;  namely,  to  persuade  the  many  to 
concede,  for  the  purpose  of  war,  that  part  of  the 
public  revenue,  really  the  greatest  part,  which,  with 
the  title  of  theoric,  was  appropriated  to  the  expenses 
of  theatrical  entertainments,  or  distributions  that 
might  enable  the  poorest  to  find  leisure  for  such  en- 
tertainments.   Much  art  was  necessary  to  bring  such 

5  A  note  on  the  subject  of  this  embassy  is  inserted  at  the  end 
of  the  section. 

VOL.  VI.  C 
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CHAP,    a  proposition  before  the  people,  so  as  to  elude  the 

X7-YYTY  1-  J.  X  J. 

'_  strangely  extravagant  law,  which  denounced  death 

against  any  who  should  move  for  the  diversion  of  any 
part  of  the  theoric  revenue  to  any  other  purpose  than 
that  to  which  it  stood  by  law  appropriated.  But  in 
such  art,  among  other  qualifications  of  a  republican 
orator,  Demosthenes  excelled.  Here  however  the 
question  may  occur,  how  it  was  that,  while  the  party 
of  the  profligate  Chares,  courtiers  of  the  multitude, 
were  those  to  put  forward  such  a  measure,  the  party 
of  the  stern  and  virtuous  Phocion  were  its  opposers. 
For  solution  of  this  apparent  prodigy  assistance  is 
furnished  by  the  orator  himself.  Money,  at  any 
rate,  was  necessary  to  the  purposes  of  the  war-party. 
But,  to  those  earnest  for  peace  abroad  and  quiet  at 
home,  it  was  rather  desirable  that,  while  the  pro- 
fessors of  war  and  trouble  could  lead  measures,  they 
should  want  the  means  of  war  and  trouble.  These 
then,  on  the  other  hand,  could  they  have  money  to 
maintain  armaments,  would  raise  tribute.  With  this 
they  might  gratify  the  people,  and  have  credit  for  the 
gratification :  whereas  the  credit  of  gratification  from 
the  theoric  money  had  gone  all  to  the  spendthrift 
orators  who  had  put  forward  the  decrees  for  its  ap- 
propriation, and  thus  deprived  their  successors  of 
means  for  acquiring  popularity. 

Another  thing  remarkable  occurs  in  those  orations. 
If  the  spirit  of  domination,  the  purpose  of  governing 
Greece,  of  making  neighbouring  states  tributary, 
should  in  prudence  have  been  anywhere  concealed 
among  the  great  orator*s  speeches,  in  the  Olynthiacs 
apparently  it  should  especially  have  been  so;  yet  it 
Demosth.  is  prominent  even  there.  Insult  to  the  Macedonians, 
p.  36^  prince  and  people,  might  be  expected  from  a  demo- 
cratical  orator  before  a  democratical  audience.    *  The 
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*  kings  who  formerly  held  Macedonia,'  he  said  to  the  Demosth. 
Athenian  multitude,  *  obeyed  our  ancestors,  as  was  be-  ?3^*' 

*  coming  from  a  barbarian  to  Greeks.*     But  he  has 
not  scrupled  to  hold  out  to  the  Olynthians  themselves, 
Greeks  unquestioned,  from  enemies  recently  become 
allies  of  Athens,  what  they  were  to  expect :  *  You,'  he  p-  is. 
says  to  the  Athenian  people,  *were  formerly  lords  of 

*  Olynthus  with  the  country  and  cities  around  it.'  Ap- 
parently the  able  orator  and  politician  reckoned  that 
the  advantage  of  the  instigation  to  the  Athenian  many 
would  overbalance  any  inconvenience  of  disgust  and 
offence  to  the  Olynthians,  who  had  placed  themselves 
in  circumstances  so  to  want  the  support  which  Athens 
alone  could  give. 


I 


Note  *,  referred  to  this  place  from  p.  385. — The  French 
translator  Auger,  in  a  note  to  Demosthenes's  oration  on  the 
embassy,  has  given  an  account  of  the  mission  of  ^schines  to 
Arcadia,  and  especially  of  his  success,  thus :  '  Le  peuple 
'  d'Athenes  nomma  des  deputes  pour  soulever  la  Grece  contre 
'  Philippe,    ^schine,  entr'autres,  partit  en  Arcadie.  II  assembla 

*  dix  mille  Arcadiens,  et  leur  fit  promettre  de  porter  les  armes 
'  contre  le  roi  de  ]Macedoine.'  Where  the  learned  translator 
found  this  promise  reported  I  know  not.  Demosthenes  says 
nothing  of  it,  and  the  declaration  of  ^schines  himself  is  expUcit, 
that  he  had  no  success. 

The  assembling  of  the  ten  thousand  Arcadians  to  make  the 
promise  however  (for  the  reason  mentioned  in  a  former  note, 
the  reputation  of  the  writer)  may  deserve  some  remark.  Demo- 
sthenes, speaking  of  the  mission  of  iEschines  to  Arcadia,  has 
these  words  : — tovq  koKovc  Iksivovc  kui  ficiKpovg  \6yovc,  ovc  tv 
To'iQ  MY P 10 IS,  iv  MeyaXj;  iroXei, — vi>tp  vfiijy  efrj  (o  Ato-^'V'^c) 
BeSrifiT)yopr]Kivai,  p.  344.,  which  Auger  has  translated  thus : — *  les 

*  longs  et  beaux  discours  qu'il  disoit  avoir  debites  pour  vous  a 
'  Megalopolis,  dans  une  assemblee  nombreuse'  VVTiat  is  here, 
in  the  text  of  his  translation,  une  assembUe  nombreuse,  is  what 
is  rendered,  in  his  note  before  mentioned,  given  for  explanation 
of  historical  circumstances  requisite  for  imderstanding  the 
oration,  the  dix  mille  Arcadiens,  who  were  made  to  promise  to 

C  C2 
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CHAP,  carry  arms  against  the  king  of  Macedonia.  A  writer  more 
XXXrX.  attentive  to  historical  matter  than  Auger,  if  not  intent  upon  the 
'  political  institutions  of  the  Grecian   republics,   when  reading 

Xenophon's  Hellenics,  might  possibly  have  failed  in  recollection 
of  what  he  would  find  there,  that  ol  /jvpioi  was  the  title  of  the 
sovereign  assembly  of  the  Arcadian  democracy,  whose  seat  of 
government  was  Megalopolis.  [See  vol.  v.  p.  118.]  But  one, 
translating,  and  giving  explanation  in  notes,  like  Auger,  who 
could  hardly  be  without  recollection  of  many  analogous  titles 
occurring  in  Grecian  history,  the  ten,  the  eleven,  the  thirty,  tlie 
four-hundred,  the  five-hundred,  and  others,  should  apparently 
have  gathered  admonition  from  them  to  look  about  him  a  little 
for  the  import  of  ol  fivpioi. 

This  however  is  far  from  being  so  important  as  some  other 
errors  of  the  same  learned  translator  and  commentator,  resulting 
apparently  from  rash  carelessness.  In  ^schines's  oration  on  the 
embassy  is  a  catalogue  of  principal  events  in  Athenian  history, 
from  the  battle  of  Salamis  to  the  orator's  time.  On  this  Auger 
says,  '  Je  voulois  donner  un  recit  abrege  des  faits  principaux, 
'  depuis  la  bataille  de  Salamine,  jusqu'  apresla  destruction  de  la 
'  tyrannic  des  Trente ;  mais,  en  consultant  I'histoire  de  ce  temps 
'  la,  j'ai  vu  si  peu  de  conformite  entre  ce  que  rapportent 
'  les  historiens,  et  ce  que  dit  I'orateur,  que  j'ai  renonce  a 
'  mon  projet.  Je  n'ai  pas  entreprit  de  les  concilier,  ce  qui 
'  seroit  peutetre  impossible,  et  ce  qui  est  d'ailleurs  etranger  a 
'  mon  ouvrage.'  The  learned  critic  often  speaks  of  Vhistoire, 
as  if  that  single  word  was  a  specific  description  of  something 
with  which  all  his  readers  should  be  acquainted ;  but  I  must 
own  myself  generally  at  a  loss  to  know  what  he  means  by  it.  In 
the  letter  of  Philip  to  the  Athenians,  preserved  with  the  oration 
of  Demosthenes  entitled  '  On  the  letter,'  mention  is  made  of  the 
conquest  of  Amphipolis  from  the  Persians  by  Alexander  son  of 
Amyntas  king  of  Macedonia  after  the  battle  of  Plataea.  Auger, 
in  his  remarks  on  that  letter,  says  very  boldly  to  this ;  '  Philippe 
'  avance  un  fait  qui  n'a  point  de  vraisemblance.  Aucun  hi- 
'  storien  ne  parle  de  victoire  remportee  sur  les  Perses  par  cet 

'  ancien  Alexandre. II  paroit  qu'il  profite  de  I'eloignement 

'  des  temps  pour  avancer  un  fait  des  plus  douteux,  pour  ne  pas 
'  dire  des  plus  faux.'  Now  it  is  remarkable  enough  that  mention 
of  that  fact  remains  from  Demosthenes  in  two  several  orations, 
that  against  Aristocrates  and  that  entitled  Trepl  trvvraltioQ,  with 
these  differences  indeed  from  the  account  of  the  prince,  to  whom 
Auger  has  so  boldly  attributed  falsehood,  that  the  orator  gives 
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the  principal  merit  to  Perdiccas,  son  of  Alexander,  and  does  not     SECT, 
mention  the  place  or  places  where  the  Persians  were  defeated,         I- 
whereas  Philip  ascribes  the  command  of  the  Macedonian  forces  —— ^— — 
to  Alexander  himself,  and  adds,  that  the  territory  of  Amphipolis 
then  fell  under  that  prince's  power ;  which  is  also  in  every  view 
probable,  though  the  name  of  Amphipolis  was  not  yet  in  use. 
It  is  farther  observable  that  translations  of  both  these  orations 
are  found  in  Auger's  publication,  with   passages  relating  the 
victory  over  the  Persians  fully  and  fairly  rendered. 

Auger  indeed,  with  all  his  disposition  to  adventurous  assertion, 
seems  no  pretender  to  learning  that  he  had  not.  He  makes  light 
of  the  authority  of  Polybius,  confessing  that  he  never  read  Po- 
lybius.  If  he  ever  read  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  or  Xenophon, 
with  any  attention,  he  would  there,  I  am  confident,  find  no 
deficiency  of  conformity  with  the  summary  of  .^schines.  I 
think  he  would  have  difficulty  to  find  any  in  Diodorus.  What 
then  may  have  been  the  historians  that  deterred  him  from  his 
projected  abridgment  of  Grecian  history,  I  must  own  myself  at 
a  loss  to  guess. 

It  has  been  a  favorite  fashion,  among  French  historical  ^vriters, 
to  paint  the  characters  of  eminent  men  without  referring  the 
reader  to  their  actions.  Opportunity  is  thus  ready  for  saying 
smart  things  with  little  trouble.  Whether  the  portrait  resembles 
the  prototype  will  be  discovered  only  by  those  who  will  under- 
take laborious  investigation.  In  this  easy  line  Auger  has  shown 
himself  ambitious  of  the  reputation  of  fine  writing.  Among 
other  characters,  dispersed  among  his  observations  on  the  orators, 
he  has  given  that  of  Archidamus  son  of  Agesilaus  in  his  summary 
of  the  oration  of  Demosthenes  for  the  IMegalopolitans  thus : 
'  Archidame,  roi  de  Sparte,  etoit  d'un  caractere  sombre,  fourbe, 
'  intriguant,  et  brouillon.'  The  best  authorities  I  am  aware  of 
to  refer  to  for  that  prince's  character  are  Xenophon,  Isocrates, 
and  Diodorus ;  who  concur,  the  two  former  in  strong  indication, 
the  latter  in  express  assertion,  that  it  was  completely  the  reverse 
of  what  the  learned  translator  has  asserted. 

Nevertheless,  while  I  warn  against  the  errors,  I  desire  to  do 
justice  to  the  merits  of  Auger.  His  translation,  in  general,  as 
far  as  my  experience  of  it  goes,  has  deserved  its  reputation :  even 
in  remark  he  often  shows  candor :  and,  where  knowledge  already 
acquired  has  qualified  him,  he  often  shows  judgment.  But  he 
has  been  too  careless,  very  much  too  careless,  of  historical  in- 
vestigation, and  not  less  over  bold  in  hazarding  remark. 
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SECTION  II. 

Olynthianwar :  Macedonian  Olympic  festival :  apology  for  the 
conduct  of  Chares :  Macedonian  bribes. 

CHAP.        The  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  and  the  influence 

1_  of  Chares,  the  blazoned  importance  of  the  acquisition 

of  Olynthus  to  the  Athenian  alliance,  and  the  pro- 
mise of  great  advantages  to  ensue,  riches  and  glory 
to  those  of  higher  rank,  and  incalculable  indulgences 
to  those  of  the  lowest,  appear  to  have  produced  an 
extraordinary  zeal  among  the  Athenian  people 
for  the  prosecution  of  war  against  Macedonia.  A 
force  was  decreed  such  as  never  since  the  fatal  Sicilian 
expedition  had  been  sent  on  foreign  service.  Demo- 
Demosth.de  sthcncs  statcs  the  army  at  fourteen  thousand  men,  of 
^^'^'  '  whom  four  thousand  were  to  be  Athenian  citizens. 
The  amount  of  the  naval  force  is  not  specified ;  but 
there  seems  to  have  been  no  limit  proposed  upon  the 
utmost  that  the  state  could  furnish  and  the  service 
require.  Some  squadrons  were  already  on  foreign 
stations  j  one  of  thirty  triremes,  under  the  orders  of 
Chares,  lay  in  the  ports  of  Athens.  The  equipment 
of  many  more  was  put  forward,  and  to  Chares  was 
committed  the  command  in  chief  by  sea  and  land. 

Such  promise  of  vigorous  exertion  by  Athens 
appears  to  have  led  the  Olynthians  to  hope  that  they 
should  make  the  war,  on  their  part,  entirely  offensive : 
Phiioch  ap  i^vasion  of  the  Macedonian  provinces  before  Philip 
Dion.  Hal.  could  bc  duly  prepared  to  oppose  it  would,  they 
Amni.  trustcd,  sccurc  their  territory  against  the  evils  of 
01^07.^4.  becoming  the  seat  of  hostilities.  The  promptitude 
[See  of  Chares  to  sail  with  his  ready  squadron  went  to 

^'     '       confirm  that  hope.     But  they  were  greatly  disap- 
pointed, on  his  arrival,  to  find  that  the  troops  he 
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brought  were   only   middle-armed   mercenaries,    in    sect. 
number  two  thousand ;  a  force  well  enough  suited  to L_ 


his  usual  purpose  of  plunder,  but  not  to  meet  the 
Macedonian  phalanx  for  the  protection  of  the  Olyn- 
thian  territory.  In  just  apprehension  of  the  conse- 
quences they  sent  remonstrance  to  Athens.  Promises 
of  native  Athenian  troops,  heavy-armed  and  cavalry, 
were  repeated.  Charidemus  meanwhile  with  eighteen 
triremes  and  four  thousand  men  joined  Chares,  but, 
excepting  the  small  yet  valuable  force  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  horse,  they  were  still  only  middle  and  light- 
armed  foot. 

The  army  thus  collected  however  was  ample  for 
the  kind  of  war  which  Chares  desired  to  wage ;  and 
if  it  was  the  purpose,  through  predatory  expeditions, 
to  provide  pay  or  plunder  which  might  make  foreign 
service  palatable  to  the  four  thousand  citizens  who 
voted  for  it,  the  plan  seems  to  have  been  well  con- 
certed. The  king  of  Macedonia  was  not  prepared 
for  this  new  war.  His  country  was  open  on  the  side 
of  the  Olyuthian  territory ;  and  Chares  overran  and 
plundered  the  bordering  province  of  Bottiaea  with 
little  or  no  opposition.  It  was  late  in  the  season 
before  the  Macedonian  forces  could  be  collected  at 
a  point  whence  operations  might  be  advantageously 
begim.  Chares  was  already  withdrawn.  Philip  then 
entered  the  Olynthian  territory.  He  advanced  into  i>iod.  l  is. 
the  peninsula  of  Sithonia,  where  many  of  the  towns, 
though  of  the  Olynthian  confederacy,  were  more  dis- 
posed to  the  Macedonian  alliance  than  the  Athenian. 
As  he  proceeded  through  the  country  their  ready 
allegiance  was  accepted.  The  fortress  of  Zeira, 
resisting,  was  taken  by  storm. 

Chares  meanwhile,  with  a  fleet  that  commanded 
the  sea,  and  a  light  land  force,  could  choose  his  point 
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Phiioch.  lit  of  attack,  and  make  his  retreat  sure.  In  the  fruitful 
^mp.  ap.  peninsula  of  Pallene,  the  richest  territory  of  the 
Olynthian  confederacy,  the  disposition  prevailed, 
hardly  less  than  in  Sithonia,  to  prefer  the  Macedo- 
nian alliance.  Not  unskilfully  then  pursuing  his 
plan,  he  landed  where  about  eight  hundred  men  in 
arms  only  could  be  collected  to  oppose  him,  and  yet 
were  rash  enough,  for  the  protection  of  their  pro- 
perty, to  stand  an  action.  Overbearing  them  with 
superior  force,  killing  some,  putting  the  rest  to 
flight,  he  erected  his  trophy  in  assertion  of  victory. 
Contributions  were  then  raised  or  booty  taken  in 
considerable  amount ;  and  a  large  distribution  to  the 
armament  made  all  highly  satisfied  with  the  success 
of  the  campaign. 

Chares  returning  to  Athens,  the  people  were  as- 
sembled, as  usual,  to  hear  the  general's  report.  He 
delivered  an  account  of  an  expedition  of  uninter- 
rupted success,  and  of  a  glorious  battle,  in  which  the 
troops  had  shown  the  greatest  valor.  Confirming 
testimony  did  not  fail  from  those  who  had  served 
and  profited  under  him.  But  to  make  his  interest 
with  the  many  sure,  he  gave  a  feast  to  the  whole 
people.  The  expense  is  said  to  have  been  sixty 
talents,  about  twelve  thousand  pounds  sterling;  not 
furnished  from  his  private  purse,  or  from  the  profits 
of  his  command,  or  from  the  Athenian  treasury,  but 
from  the  Delphian  treasury;  extorted  from  the 
Phocians,  to  whom  the  favor  of  men  powerful  among 
the  sovereign  many  of  Athens  was  at  this  time  very 
important.  But,  if  neither  the  cost  of  the  feast,  nor 
the  manner  of  supplying  it,  have  been  exactly  known 
to  the  contemporary  author,  from  whom  we  have  the 
account,  yet  he  was  in  a  situation  to  know  what  was 
reported  on  best  authority ;  and  all  is  consistent  with 
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the  most  authoritative  remaining  accounts,  indeed    sect. 
all    remaining,   of  the    conduct    and   character    of '_ 


Chares.  ^ 

The  armament  was  gratified,  and  the  Athenian 
people  cajoled,  but  the  Olynthians  remained  very 
uneasy.  The  vvintery  season  would  afford  a  tem- 
porary relief,  but  the  war  had  been  hitherto  not 
prosperous.  A  part  of  the  enemy's  country  indeed 
had  been  plundered.  Far  however  from  succeeding 
in  their  hope  of  confining  hostilities  to  the  enemy's 
territory,  far  even  from  compelling  the  refractory 
members  of  their  confederacy  to  join  them  in  the 
Athenian  alliance,  many  of  those,  before  wavering, 
had  been  confirmed  in  the  Macedonian  cause  by  the 
ready  protection  of  the  Macedonian  arms ;  and,  with 
the  return  of  spring,  stronger  exertion  must  be  ex- 
pected from  the  known  activity  and  vigor  of  Philip. 
In  much  anxiety  therefore  they  sent  a  third  remon- 
strance and  petition  to  Athens,  urging  the  early 
supply  of  the  belter  kind  of  auxiliary  force  which  had 
been  promised,  and  deprecating  that  neglect  and  phooch.  ut 
tardiness  through  which  those  faithful  allies  of  Athens,  "'*• 
the  Methonseans,  had  been  ruined. 

The  war-party  would  not  be  wanting  in  disposition 
to  support  the  Olynthians  against  Macedonia;  but 
so  to  support  them  that,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war, 
they  should  remain  strong  enough  to  refuse  tribute 
and  obedience  to  Athens,  would  have  been  against 

*  The  word  of  Theopompus  alone  is  not  very  high  authority. 
But  the  account  of  Philochorus  has  evidently  been  selected  by 
Dionysius  as  that  which  he  esteemed  the  most  authentic  and 
exact  in  his  time  extant;  and,  though  the  extract  preserved 
from  Philochorus  by  Dionysius  does  not  give  the  particulars 
stated  in  the  extract  from  Theopompus  by  Athenaeus,  yet  the 
two  harmonize. 
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CHAP,    their  principles  of  policy,  which  their  great  orator 
'-  has  clearly  and  repeatedly  indicated.     Nevertheless, 


as  the  approaching  exertion  of  Macedonia  would 
probably  far  overmatch  the  unassisted  strength  of 
Olynthus,  divided  as  it  was  within  itself,  the  eloquence 
of  Demosthenes  and  the  influence  of  Chares  were 
exerted  to  excite  the  Athenian  people  to  energy. 
So  they  succeeded  that  two  thousand  heavy-armed, 
and  three  hundred  horse,  all  Athenian  citizens,  or 
oi^ios^i*  P^s^i^g  ^^^  such,  embarked  to  re-enforce  the  army 
before  employed,  and  Chares  remained  commander- 
in-chiefJ 

Meanwhile  Philip  had  brought  together  on  the 
Olynthian  border  an  army  that  Chares,  with  perhaps 

'  This  expedition  is  referred  by  Diodorus  to  the  same  archon- 
ship  of  Athens  as  that  before  reported  ;  but  probably  the  winter 
passed  between  them,  the  new  archons  entering  on  office  about 
midsummer.  [^*  Mr.  Clinton  thus  briefly  and  clearly  states  the 
transactions  in  this  archonship  between  the  Olynthians  and 
Athenians  :  '  In  the  year  of  Callimachus  three  embassies  were 
'  sent  from  Olynthus  to  Athens :  upon  the  first  embassy  the 
'  Athenians  sent  a  force  under  Chares  composed  of  mercenaries  : 
'  then,  after  dX/ya  ra  fiera^v  yevofxtva,  the  people  of  Chalcidice, 
'  being  pressed  by  the  war,  and  sending  an  embassy  to  Athens, 
'  Charidemus  is  ordered  there ;  and,  in  conjunction  with  the 
'  Olynthians,  ravages  Pallene  and  Bottiaea.  Again,  another  em- 
'  bassy  being  sent  for  new  succours,  the  Athenians  send  another 
'  force,  composed  of  citizens :  twv  ttoXltGjv  oTrXirag  ^ia-)(^i\iovr 
'  Kai  i-TTTrele  TpiaKoariovg. — arparriyov  It  Xapr/ra  tov  (IToKov  iravTOQ. 
'  Philochor.  ap.  Uionys.  p.  735. — Diodorus  xvi.  52.  kir  apypvrog 
'  KaXXtyuaj^ou — HXnnroe  effTpdrevaep  Itti  rag  XaXct^imc  TroXeig, 
"  '  The  Olynthian  war  therefore  began  after  midsummer  B.  C. 
'  349.,  and  the  transactions  detailed  by  Philochorus  and  Dio- 
'  dorus  happened  partly  in  the  latter  part  of  B.  C.  349.  and 
'  partly  in  the  beginning  of  B.  C.  348.     The   first  expedition, 

*  under  Chares,  seems  to  have  been  concluded  in  Boedromion : 
'  [Octob.  B.  C.  349.]  Ulpian.  ad  Demosth.  p,  26,  42.  ed.  Par. 

*  (j>aaiy,  ore   tTrefx-^e   Ti]v  Xtiav    b  Xapj/c,   ftoYilpunat   I'ly,'        Fasti 
Hellen.  pp.  134-6.] 
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no  more  than  reasonable  prudence,  avoided  to  meet.    sect. 
A  knowledge  of  the  inclination  toward  the  Macedo-         ' 
nian  connexion  and  aversion  to  the  Athenian,  which 
we  find  Demosthenes  himself  avowing  to  have  pre- 
vailed, among  all  ranks  in  the  towns  of  the  Olynthian  J^^'^'^^.J 
confederacy,  appears  to  have  decided  the  king  of 
Macedonia's  course,  which  was  again  directed  into  Dipd.  L  16. 
Sithonia.     Mecyberna,  within  a  few  miles  of  Olyn- 
thus,  opened  its  gates  to  him,  and  Torone,  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  peninsula,  declared  for  his  cause. 
Two  principal  places  so  situated  being  gained,  the 
whole  came  easily  under  his  power. 

The  Olynthians  then,  apprehending  not  only 
farther  defection  of  their  confederate  towns,  but  the 
usual  destruction  of  Grecian  warfare  to  their  own 
property,  even  to  the  walls  of  Olynthus,  unless  they 
took  the  field  in  its  defence,  resolved  to  risk  a  battle. 
Some  re-enforcement  of  Athenian  troops,  perhaps  all 
the  heavy-armed  and  horse,  had  joined  them ;  but 
Chares  persevered  in  his  usual  employment  with  his 
fleet  and  large  force  of  light  troops.  Nor  indeed 
might  this  be  wholly  unnecessary  toward  the  sub- 
sistence of  all.  Nevertheless  a  single  defeat  did  not 
deter  the  Olynthians  and  their  Athenian  associates : 
they  ventured  upon  a  second  battle ;  but,  being  again 
defeated,  their  walls  became,  of  severe  necessity,  their 
refuge.  The  remaining  towns  of  their  confederay^y 
then  so  hastened  to  make  terms  with  the  conqueror 
that,  in  the  complaining  phrase  of  Demosthenes,  he 
was  at  a  loss  whither  to  give  his  first  attention.^ 

The  situation  of  those  who  held  the  lead  in  Olyn- 
thus, always  dangerous  from  the  strength  of  the 
adverse  party  among  their  fellow-citizens,  became, 

«  Out'  elxf"  o  n  irputToy  XaCjj.     Deraosth.  de  legat.  p.  426. 
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through  this  rapid  defection  of  the  confederate  towns, 
together  with  the  successes  of  the  foreign  enemy, 
precarious  in  extreme.  Philip,  master  of  nearly 
their  whole  territory,  approached  the  city  with  the 
purpose  of  laying  siege  to  it,  and  encamped  at  the 
distance  of  five  miles.  Ruin  now  so  nearly  threat- 
ening, they  sent  to  him,  expressing  their  desire  to 
enter  into  treaty.     He  gave  for  answer,  *  that  it  was 

*  too  late :  he  had  before  abundantly  and  repeatedly 

*  expressed  his  earnestness  to  treat ;  but  now  it  was 

*  become  too  evident  that  there  was  but  one  alter- 

*  native;  they  must  quit  Olynthus,  or  he  Macedonia.' 

According  to  Demosthenes,  the  whole  force  voted 
by  the  Athenian  people  for  the  Olynthian  war,  four 
thousand  citizens  and  ten  thousand  hired  troops,  was 
now  actually  employed  on  that  service.  The  Olyn- 
thians  therefore,  though  venturing  no  more  in  the 
field,  resolved  to  defend  their  walls.  What  propor- 
tion of  the  Athenian  army  was  in  the  garrison  we  do 
not  learn.  The  force  however  that  might  have  suf- 
ficed to  make  the  siege  tedious  or  its  issue  doubtful, 
had  there  been  unanimity  among  the  Olynthians,  did 
not  suffice  to  restrain  the  disaffected,  but  possibly 
contributed  to  increase  and  sharpen  the  disaffection. 
Five  hundred  Olynthian  horse,  perhaps  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  effective  cavalry  of  the  state,  went  off 
in  a  body  with  their  arms,  and  surrendered  them- 
selves to  the  king  of  Macedonia.  ^     So  far  was  the 


5  iJevraKoaiovQ  iTnriaQ,  Trpododivrag  vv  avrojy  tlJv  ijyefiovtov, 
iXatitv  aiiTOiQ  ottXoiq  6  HXnnrog,  ocrovg  ovdelg  Trw/rore  aWog  av- 
6pw7roc.  Demosth.  de  legat,  p.  426.  That  the  interpretation  of 
this,  given  in  the  text,  is  the  truth,  what  follows  in  the  text, 
let  out  by  the  same  orator  in  another  oration,  cleai'ly  proves. 
The  complex  story  which  Leland,  in  his  life  of  Philip,  has 
wound  out  of  this  short  passage  of  Demosthenes  is  a  curious 
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Athenian  party,  with  all  the  assistance  of  the  Athe-    sect. 
nian  troops  in  the  garrison,  from  being  able  to  take 


measures  for  preventing  farther  desertion  of  the  same 
kind,  that  Appollonides,  who,  for  his  zeal  in  the 
Athenian  cause,  had  received  the  honor  of  the  free-  Demosdu 
dom  of  Athens,  and  for  the  same  zeal  had  been  raised  p.  1376. 
to  the  chief  command  of  the  very  cavalry  that  had 
deserted  without  him,  was  obliged  to  seek  his  own 
safety  by  flight  from  Olynthus.  Euthycrates  and 
Lasthenes,  men  zealous  in  the  Macedonian  cause, 
were  then  raised  by  the  popular  vote  to  the  chief 
command  in  military,  and  chief  direction  in  civil 
affairs;  apparently  for  the  very  purpose  of  sur- 
rendering the  place  to  the  king  of  Macedonia.  It 
was  trusted  that  they  would  obtain  terms  more 
favorable  for  the  numerous  citizens  always  well 
disposed  to  the  Macedonian  connexion,  or  little 
forward  against  it,  than  their  predecessors  were 
either  able  to  obtain,  or  desirous  that  those  citizens 
should  receive. 

The  surrender  of  the  place  quickly  following,  the  b.  c.  347. 
king  of  Macedonia  proceeded  immediately  to  the  '^ 
measure  which  the  interest  of  his  kingdom,  not  less 
than  his  own  interest,  imperiously  required,  the  abo- 
lition of  a  republic  on  its  coast,  balancing  between 
dependency  upon  Macedonia  for  protection  against 
the  claimed  dominion  of  Athens,  and  subjection  to 
Athens,  which  would  involve  extreme  hazard  for  the 
independency  of  Macedonia.     Support  wholly  fails, 

instance,  whether  of  indulgence  to  his  own  ingenuity,  or  de- 
ference to  his  more  ingenious  French  guide,  hav-ing  never  met 
with  Olivier's  work,  I  cannot  tell.  Leland  appears  to  have  been 
a  man  of  learning;  and,  where  he  would  exercise  his  own 
judgment,  he  has  sometimes  shown  judgment ;  but  his  deference 
to  his  French  predecessor  is  extravagant.  The  name  of  Olivier, 
so  frequently  quoted  by  him  as  authority  with  Thucydides, 
Xenophon,  and  Demosthenes,  is  even  ridiculous. 
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CHAP,    amonff  the  orators  of  the  day,  for  the  report  of  the 
annalist  of  three  centuries  after,  that  he  plundered 


Diod.  1. 16.  the  town  and  sold  the  inhabitants  for  slaves.     But  if 

c.  53 

there  were  some  condemnation  to  slavery,  or  confis- 
cation of  property,  of  persons  who  had  made  them- 
selves obnoxious  by  treachery  or  violence  toward  the 
order  of  things  existing  before  the  connexion  with 
Athens,  the  contemporary  orators  may  have  omitted 
notice  of  it  because  it  was  so  familiar  among  the 
Athenians,  who  would  certainly  have  done  as  much 
or  more  against  a  town  surrendered  to  their  arms 
under  similar  circumstances.  We  find  indeed  Demo- 
sthenes endeavouring  to  persuade  the  Athenian  many 
that  the  very  persons,  who,  in  the  phrase  of  the  party, 
betrayed  the  city  to  the  king  of  Macedonia,  were 
those  whom  he  particularly  ill  treated;  nor  is  this 
said  of  Olynthus  only,  but  Amphipolis  also  and  other 
places.  That  some  of  those  who  had  once  served 
him  well  may  afterward  have  grossly  abused  his  con- 
fidence and  merited  his  resentment,  is  certainly 
possible,  though  no  account  of  it  remains.  But  to 
represent  a  prince  as  the  deepest  politician  of  his 
own  or  any  other  age,  gaining  more  by  intrigue  and 
bribery  than  any  other  ever  gained,  and  yet  com- 
monly ill  using  his  agents,  is  an  extravagance  which 
Demosthenes  has  evidently  feared  to  offer  in  direct 
terms  even  to  the  Athenian  multitude.  With  con- 
summate art  he  has  indeed  so  thrown  it  out  that, 
whether  his  words  were  taken  for  more  or  less,  he 
could  not  be  convicted  of  any  positive  falsehood ;  and 
whatever  were  his  success  at  the  time,  with  posterity 
it  has  been  great ;  following  writers  have  made  the 
most  of  it.  ^° 

*°  Possibly  the  story  told  by  Diodorus  may  have  been  merely 
a  licentious  paraphrase  of  an  expression  of  Demosthenes  in  his 
second  Philippic,  irpotodivTeg  vtt'  a\\riX<i>v  (ot  'OXivdioi)  Kal  Trpa- 
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The  acquisition  of  Olynthus,  with  all  the  towns  of    sect. 
its  confederacy  and  their  territories,  by  which  all  the         ' 
coast  from  Thessaly  to  Athos  was  restored  or  added 
to  the  Macedonian  kingdom,  long  nearly  excluded 
from  the  sea  by  numerous  republican  settlements, 
was  thought  an  advantage,  for  prince  and  people, 
important   enough   to  deserve  peculiar  celebration. 
Philip  revived  on  the  occasion,  and  celebrated  with  Diod.i.  i6. 
increased  splendor,  the  Olympian  festival,  instituted  '^'  ^^' 
or   restored   by  his  great  predecessor  Archelaus.  ^^ 
Theatrical  performances  seem  to  have  been  eminent  ch.  34.  s.i. 
among  the  entertainments,  and  for  these  he  collected  °^'^H'*'- 
the  most  eminent  actors  and  artists  throughout  Greece. 
His  hospitality  was  magnificent;  and  amid  this  his 
singular  talent  for  conversation  and  behaviour,  dig- Demosth.de 
nified  at  the  same  time  and  engaging,  greatly  ex-^^^^^/^ 
tended  his  popularity.  c.  55. 

Meanwhile,  at  Athens,  it  was  the  pressing  business 
of  Chares  and  his  party  to  reconcile  the  people,  if 
possible,  to  so  disappointing  and  distressing  a  result 
of  measures  from  which  so  much  advantage  had  been 
promised.  Chares  was,  in  usual  course,  to  report  to 
the  assembled  people  the  circumstances  of  his  com- 
mand ;  and,  with  the  assistance  of  friends,  to  repre- 
sent them  so  that  he  might  obtain  the  requisite  vote 

divreg.  The  orator  has  meant  here  to  maintain  no  more  than 
that  the  Olynthians  sold  one  another;  that  is,  betrayed  the 
public  cause  for  private  interest.  But  if  any  of  his  hearers  or 
readers  might  choose  to  take  it  that  the  OljTithians  were  sold 
to  actual  slavery  by  Philip,  he  would  not  probably  have  objected, 
provided  he  were  not  himself  to  answer  for  the  falsehood. 

"  Diodorus  has  not  expressly  referred  the  festival  now  cele- 
brated to  the  institution  of  Archelaus,  but  he  calls  it  the  Olym- 
pian festival,  equally  as  that  afterward  celebrated  by  Alexander, 
which  both  he  and  Arrian  (Diod.  1. 17.  c.  16.  Arrian.  1. 1.  c*.  11.) 
refer  expressly  to  Archelaus.  This  festival  has  been  noticed  by 
Ulpian,  Dio  Chrysostom,  and  Philostratus,  as  observed  by  Wes- 
seling  in  liis  note  on  the  passage  in  Diodorus. 
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of  Euthyne,  acquittal  from  blame,  or,  in  our  law- 
phrase,  his  quietus.  His  friends  however  could  not 
venture  to  contend  that  there  was  no  misconduct.  De- 
mosthenes, in  general  terms,  imputed  the  inefficiency 
of  the  great  force  under  his  command  to  nameless  in- 
feriors. Under  such  a  commander-in-chief  probably 
there  would  be  misconduct  among  inferiors.  Nume- 
rous and  perhaps  powerful  families,  thus  interested 
in  having  those  obnoxious  to  the  imputation  remain 
unnamed,  would  of  course  be  interested  in  obviating 
such  prosecution  of  the  commander-in-chief  as  that 
to  which  so  many  of  his  betters,  in  various  ages  of 
the  republic,  had  been  victims.  Possibly  it  was  to 
this  that  another  general,  Cephisodotus,  adverted, 
when,  as  Aristotle  reports,  he  said:  *  Chares  and  his 

*  friends  begin  with  putting  the  people  in  a  state  of 

*  suffocation,  and  then  desire  their  votes.' 

The  warmest  partisans  of  Chares  indeed  must  have 
found  cause  for  much  dissatisfaction  with  his  conduct. 
But  they  appear  to  have  seen  all  remaining  hope  of 
success  for  their  ambition  depending  upon  his  sup- 
port ;  and  perhaps  no  small  danger  for  their  fortunes, 
and  even  their  persons,  involved  with  his  fall.  Their 
exertions  for  him  therefore  were  neither  faint,  nor 
ill-imagined,  nor  ineffectual.  To  divert  the  public 
mind  from  the  conduct  of  their  own  officers  they 
sedulously  directed  it  to  that  of  the  Olynthians, 
concerning  which  fiction  might  be  better  ventured. 
Endeavouring  to  conceal  that  a  large  part  of  the 
Olynthian  people  was  always  adverse  to  the  Athe- 
nian connexion,  they  imputed  mismanagement  of  the 
Olynthian  affiiirs,  and  at  length  the  surrender  of  the 
city,  entirely  to  the  treachery  of  the  chiefs,  and  the 
effect  of  Macedonian  bribes.^-     And  such  was  the 

'2  Where  the  same  object  was  not  in  view  Demosthenes  has 
acknowledged  that,  in  Olynthus  and  throughout  the  confede- 
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fascination  of  their  eloquence,  but  eminently  that  of  sect. 
Demosthenes,  which  even  in  the  dead  letter  has  re-  ' 
mained,  not  only  the  admiration  of  all  posterity,  but 
the  persuasive  of  a  large  proportion,  that  Macedonian 
gold  has  become  a  kind  of  classical  phrase  for  suc- 
cessful bribery.  For,  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Roman  empire,  when  literature  shone  with  the  bright- 
est midday  lustre,  while  the  sun  of  freedom  sunk  to 
lasting  nicjht,  and  discussion  and  animadversion  on 
existing  political  interests  were  denied  to  the  whole 
civilized  world,  men  of  letters,  when  they  desired  to 
interest  the  feelings  of  the  prostrate  nations  in  the 
political  state  of  things,  resorted  to  materials  fur- 
nished by  Greece;  and  the  poets  especially  used  the 
poetical  licence  for  dressing  these  in  a  way  to  suit 
the  purpose  before  them.  If  then  bribery  was  the 
subject,  gold  was  to  be  the  material.  But  Demo- 
sthenes, though  we  find  him  sometimes  venturing  far, 
did  not  hope  for  success  in  such  imposition,  even 
upon  the  Athenian  multitude.  It  was  enough  known 
that  Macedonia,  though  greatly  raised  in  power,  and 
rapidly  thriving  in  circumstances,  was  yet  a  poor 
country;  and  to  talk  of  Macedonian  gold  as  all- 
powerful  would  have  been  considered  as  irony.  Ne- 
cessarily speaking  of  things  as  they  were  in  his  day, 
his  enumeration  of  bribes,  to  which  the  loss  of  Olyn- 
thus  was  to  be  attributed,  can  hardly  fail  now  to  ex- 
cite wonder:  cows,  horses,  sheep,  timber!  '  Lasthe- 
'  nes,*  he  says,  '  repaired  his  house  with  timber  given 
'  from  Macedonia ;  Euthycrates  had  a  large  herd  of 
*  cattle  for  which  he  never  paid  anybody;  another 
'  got  sheep,  another  horses.*'^ 

racy,  the  body,  even  of  the  lower  people,  were  suspicious  of  the 
Athenians,  and  inclined  to  confide  in  the  Macedonians :  Ot 
CoXXot  TOvrovQ  TTi'^OTipuvQ  tiyiiaa-TO.     De  legat.  p.  425. 

"  AaadiyTjc  fuv  ijpeyl/s  r»)j'  oiKiav  toIq  Ik  Ma«to»'/o;   ^oOeitri 
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CHAP.        It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that,  if  it  was  an  obiect 

XXXIX.  "^ 


for  Philip  to  purchase  good-will  anywhere,  it  was 
singularly  so  at  Olynthus,  and  there  evidently  he 
did  think  it  an  object.  His  cession  of  the  city  of 
Anthemus,  when  he  first  formed  alliance  with  Olyn- 
thus, was  in  some  sort  a  bribe  to  the  whole  Olynthian 
people,  a  mode  of  purchasing  their  good-will :  but  it 

^vXoig,  ^vdvKpaTTje  ce  (iovg  trp£(l)£  TroXXag,  Tifi^v  ov^eyi  ^ovg,  erepug 
Bi  ng  rjKZV  e'^wj'  xpo€ara,  IxWog  ^i  Tig  'iTrirovg.  Demosth.  de 
legat.  p.  426. 

O  that  such  bulky  bribes  as  all  might  see. 

Still,  as  of  old,  encuniber'd  villany ! 

Could  France  or  Rome  divert  our  brave  designs 

With  all  their  brandies  or  with  aU  their  wines  ? 

A  statesman's  slumber  how  this  speech  would  spoil ! 

Sir,  Spain  has  sent  a  thousand  jars  of  oil ; 

Huge  bales  of  British  cloth  blockade  the  door  ; 

A  hundred  oxen  at  your  levee  roar. 

Pope's  Moral  Essays,  Ep.  3. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  poet  and  the  romance- writer  are, 
in  one  point,  restricted  within  narrower  bounds  than  the  his- 
torian :  he  may  relate  any  truth,  however  prodigious,  but  they 
must  confine  themselves  to  probability.  Our  moral  bard  mi^ht 
seem  to  have  had  this  rule  and  Demosthenes's  account  of  Mace- 
donian bribes  together  in  view;  and  so,  timber  appearing  too 
extravagant  for  poetry  in  modern  times,  he  has  substituted  oil 
and  cloth.  But  then  the  romance- writer  and  the  poet  have  a 
great  advantage  on  the  other  side;  for  they  may  relate  anything 
which,  according  to  the  ideas  of  their  age,  may  pass  for  probable, 
putting  truth  wholly  out  of  the  question.  Hence  then  it  is  that 
we  have  Horace's 

.........  Diffidit  urbium 

Portas  vir  Macedo,  et  subruit  smulos 

Reges  muneribus.         L.  3.  Od.  IG.  v.  13. 

And  Juvenal's 

-  callidus  em  tor  Olynthi.     Sat.  12.  v.  4?. 

It  is  remarkable  that  all  Dacier's  learning  could  lead  liim  to  no 
older  authority  for  his  poet's  assertion,  of  a  kind  to  satisfy  him, 
than  Valerius  Maximus.  He  drops  then  down  to  Plutarch, 
Justin,  Orosius.  Probably  he  did  not,  with  his  fellow-country- 
man Rollin,  think  the  speeches  of  the  advocate  evidence  quite 
conclusive  in  the  cause. 
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differed  from  proper  bribery;  it  was  not  a  clandestine    sect. 
transaction,  but  open  and  avowed ;  nor  was  it  dis-  ' 

graceful  on  either  side;  on  the  contrary  it  was  credit- 
able to  both.  So  it  is  possible  that  Lasthenes,  Eu- 
thycrates,  and  other  Olynthians  may  have  received 
favors  openly  from  Philip,  and  the  very  favors  stated 
by  Demosthenes.  The  Olynthian  territory  being 
probably  cleared,  like  the  country  on  the  coast  of 
North  America,  grants  of  timber  from  the  Mace- 
donian forests,  nearest  to  Olynthus,  may  have  been 
made  to  more  than  one  person.  But  if  bribeiy,  in 
the  stricter  sense,  was  the  common  weapon  of  the 
Macedonian  court,  and  a  weapon  that  could  be  cer- 
tainly effectual  for  any  great  pui*pose,  apparently  it 
should  have  been  so  to  prevent  the  revolution  in 
Olynthus;  nor,  had  it  been  applied  in  the  amount 
and  with  the  skill  and  unscrupulousness  indicated  by 
later  writers,  does  it  appear  what,  but  higher  bribery, 
more  skilfully  or  unscrupulously  managed  on  the 
other  side,  should  effectually  have  counterwrought 
it.  Credit  may  then  perhaps  reasonably  be  given  to 
Demosthenes  for  the  bribery  practised  at  Olynthus, 
as  far  as  his  statement  of  facts  goes:  we  mav  allow 
that  Lasthenes  had  a  present  of  timber,  and  Eury- 
sthenes  of  cows,  and  that  some  other  persons,  too 
obscure  to  be  named,  or,  for  the  value  of  the  present, 
or  whatever  other  reason,  not  suiting  the  orator's 
purpose  to  name,  received  sheep  and  horses.  We 
may  go  farther ;  for  all  accounts  indicate  that  Philip's 
liberality  was  universal,  his  generosity  bordering  upon 
extravagance ;  that  he  desired  to  found  both  his  power 
and  his  fame  upon  his  philanthropy  and  his  talent  for 
conciliating  the  minds  of  men.  Taking  this  under 
the  description  of  bribery,  indeed  his  whole  course 
was  a  system  of  bribery.     Among  those  so  corrupt 
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CHAP,    as  Demosthenes  himself  has  described  the  people  of 

'_  the  Grecian  republics  universally,  that  bribery  vvpuJd 

be  occasionally  practised  on  all  sides  may  perhaps 
reasonably  enough  be  supposed;  but  no  remaining 
authority  will  warrant  the  modern  historian  in  im- 
puting the  fall  of  Olynthus  to  dishonorable  conduct 
of  Philip,  or  of  his  partisans.  . 't  bmioir 

n  Uj  iu  cOjiiAUawyil'j 

SECTION  III. 

New  measures  of  the  Athenian  war-party :  revolution  in  Phocis  : 
licentiousness  of  Chares  in  military  command :  uneasiness  of 
the  public  mind  at  Athens :  disposition  qftlie  war-party  to  treat 
for  peace :  mission  of  the  player  Aristodemus  to  Macedonia  : 
counter-revolution  in  Phocis :  coalition  of  parties  at  Athens  : 
embassy  of  Ten  from  Athens  to  Macedonia. 

The  annihilation  of  such  a  state  as  Olynthus  with 
its  confederacy  on  the  Macedonian  coast,  and  the 
annexation  of  its  cultivated  peninsulas  and  coramef- 
cial  towns  to  the  Macedonian  kinojdom,  under  a  wise 
prince  and  a  free  and  beneficent  constitution,  made 
a  great  change  in  the  relative  weight  of  that  king- 
dom, and  in  the  balance  of  power  among  the  states 
around  the  -^gean  sea.  The  circumstances  were  of 
deep  concern  for  all  Greece;  but  the  immediate  blow 
was  only  to  the  war-party  at  Athens^  and  for  them 
it  was. great  and  alarming.  Not  only  the  Valued 
and  boasted  opportunity  acquired  by  the  alliance  of 
Olynthus  for  offensive,  perhaps  destructive,  purposes 
against  Macedonia,  was  undone,  but  opportunity  was 
greatly  increased  for  Macedonia  to  attack  all  the 
Athenian  dependencies  in  Thrace.  The  miserable 
pageant  therefore  of  a  successor  to  the  once  great 
mbnarchs  of  that  country,  Kersobleptes,  holding  his 
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curtailed  dominion  in  a  kind  of  vassal aj^e  under  the  sect. 

•  III 

Athenian  people,  and  compelled  to  join  them  in  the  ' 


war  against  Macedonia,  trembled  for  the  small  share 
of '  sbvet'eigriiy  remaining  to  him.  The  Athenian 
colonists  in  the  Chersonese,  though  promised  effec- 
tual support,  nevertheless  saw  the  situation  of  things 
around  them  with  much  anxiety.  What  were  the 
circumstances  of  that  most  interesting  appendage  of 
the  ancient  dominion  of  Athens,  Euboea,  remains 
hardly  at  all  indicated,  farther  than  that  its  troubles, 
if  ever  composed  through  the  expedition  of  Phocion, 
had  broken  out  afresh.  But  when  the  party  of  Chares 
recovered  a  decisive  preponderance  in  Athens,  those 
adverse  to  it  in  Euboea  would  of  course  endeavour 
again  to  obtain  the  patronage  of  Macedonia;  for 
which  the  disposition  was  such  that  the  Athenian  in- 
terest was  again  overthrown.  Philip  however,  it  is 
evident,  did  not  propose  to  use  these  advantages 
against  Athens,  if  in  Athens  might  be  found  a  dis- 
position to  peace  with  him.  On  the  contrary,  not 
only  he  did  not  interfere  to  prevent  the  party  friendly 
to  him  in  the  Eubcean  cities  from  coming  to  an  ac- 
commodation with  Athens,  but  he  authorized  their  ^s^i.  j^ 
deputies,  going  to  Athens  to  negotiate  for  themselves,  ^^°-  p-  ^^^• 
to  declare  his  readiness  also  to  make  peace  with  the 
Athenian  people.  The  Euboean  ministers  executed 
their  commission ;  but  the  war-party  in  Athens,  still 
prevailing,  were  not  yet  so  disposed  that  any  treaty 
resulted. 

Shortly  after  however  a  private  interest  produced 
what  had  been,  on  public  considerations,  or  the  pre- 
tence of  them,  denied.  Phrynon,  an  Athenian  of 
eminence,  having  been  made  prisoner  by  a  Macedo- 
nian cruizer,  had  purchased  his  dismissal.  Returning 
to  Athens,  he  complained  that,  against  the  common 
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law  of  the  Greeks,  he  had  been  taken  during  the 
oi.  108.  Olympian  armistice.  Were  the  insulting  language 
of  the  war-party  orators,  and  especially  Demosthenes, 
calling  the  Macedonians  and  Philip  himself  barba- 
rians, warranted  by  the  practice  or  avowed  tenets  of 
the  Athenian  government,  the  Athenians  could  have 
apparently  little  right  to  claim  from  them  any  respect 
for  the  Olympian  armistice.  The  savage  decree, 
^  forbidding  the  entrance  of  a  herald  from  Macedonia 
upon  the  Athenian  territory,  remained  in  force ;  yet 
such  was  the  confidence  of  Phrynon  in  the  liberality 
of  the  Macedonian  government,  that  he  desired  to 
go  himself  to  Pella  to  claim  repayment  of  his  ransom. 
But  leave  from  his  jealous  sovereign,  the  people,  must 
be  solicited;  and,  to  put  forward  with  more  authority 
and  effect  his  private  business,  he  desired  to  be  vested 
with  a  public  character.  The  people  granted  his  re- 
quest; but  democratical  jealousy  rarely  trusting  a 
single  minister  to  a  foreign  government,  Ctesiphon, 
a  friend  of  Demosthenes,  was  joined  in  the  commis- 
sion with  him.  Whether  the  party  began  to  appre- 
hend difficulties  insuperable  in  their  project  of  build- 
ing their  greatness  on  opposition  to  Macedonia,  and 
already  entertained  the  opposite  project  of  supplanting 
the  party  of  Phocion  and  Isocrates  in  favor  with  the 
Macedonian  court,  or  whether  their  purpose  was 
merely  speculation  and  the  acquisition  of  information 
for  ground  of  farther  measures,  in  any  case  to  have 
a  minister  in  whom  they  confided  go  to  Macedonia, 
would  be  desirable  for  them.  The  embassy  however 
was  instructed  to  inquire  concerning  the  king  of 
Macedonia's  disposition  toward  peace.  On  their  re- 
turn, Ctesiphon,  reporting  the  transactions  to  the 
council  and  people,  said  that  Philip  declared  it  had 
been  against  his  inclination  that  he  had  gone  to  war. 
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and  that  he  was  ready  immediately  to  treat  of  peace;    sect. 
and  the  ambassador  strengthened  this  assurance  hy 
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speaking  largely  of  the  king's  liberal  disposition  and 
manners.  ^^  Great  satisfaction  being  manifested  by 
the  people,  Philocrates,  a  man  eminent  and  zealous 
in  the  peace-party,  seized  the  opportunity  for  pro- 
posing a  decree  to  rescind  that  which  forbade  the 
admission  of  heralds  from  Macedonia;  and  it  was 
carried  without  a  dissentient  voice.  What  were  the 
considerations  which  induced  the  war-party,  almost 
immediately  after,  so  to  exert  themselves  for  the 
prevention  of  all  treaty  that  not  a  step  was  taken  in  iEsch.  de 
consequence  of  the  opening,  so  studiously  procured,  ^s^^f-^'-^^- 
and  without  opposition  voted,  is  nowhere  said,  but 
apparently  may  be  gathered  from  the  circumstances 
quickly  following. 

Peace  with  Macedonia,  however  necessary  for 
the  republic,  however  necessary  for  the  war-party 
themselves,  would  bring  ruin  to  their  power,  unless 
they  might  be  the  peace-makers,  and  afterward  hold 
such  consideration  with  the  Macedonian  o-overnment 
that  its  communication  with  the  sovereign,*  the  people, 
for  the  mutual  concerns  of  the  two  states,  should 
pass  through  them.  But  Philip  was  steady  in  his 
preference  of  the  party  of  Phocion  and  Isocrates,  and 
therefore  the  war-party  persevered  in  obstructing  all 
accommodation  with  him.  Among  the  complicated 
politics  of  Greece  then,  their  keen  sight  discovered 
opportunity,  little  discernible  to  the  common  eye. 
In  Phocis,  through  the  overbearing  weight  of  the 

'*  It  has  been  a  question  among  the  critics  whether  Phrjmon 
and  Ctesiphon  were  commissioned  together,  or  Ctesiphon  alone 
was  the  ambassador.  For  the  history  it  is  very  little  important ; 
but  it  appears  to  me  that  the  combined  phrases  Travdev-ec  ^' 
vixeZe  and  -pocreiXeard'  avrf  clearly  indicate  that  they  were  joined 
in  the  commission. 
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M^?,i^.  stan^ling  arm y,  of  which  the  -^UjiiocratK^iirgepemU  had 
^^■^'  ■  now  so  long  held  the  command,  ,an,tefP<p;ctuali(?haftg)e 
had  been  wrought  in  the  civil  constitution  of 
thecomitry;  whence  those  great  officers  have  l?een 
sometimes  qualified  with  the  title  of  tyrant.  W.hpn 
the  change  took  place  is  not  indicated,  farther  thap 
as  Onomarciius  is  found  raising  the  mercenary  force 
to  an  amount  unknown  either  before  or  after  hira^ 
a«d  engaging  in  projects  of  ambition,  far  beyond  the 
strength,  and  not  very  evidently  adapted  to  promote 
the  interest,  of  the  Phocian  people.  The  present 
youthful  autocrator,  Phalsecus,  equal  perhaps  in 
courage,  and  perhaps  in  talents,  wanted  the  au- 
thority of  years  and  the  advantage  of  experience 
which  had  enabled  his  father  and  uncles  to  hold  their 
arduous  situation  so  advantageously.  Hence,  rather 
than  from  any  misconduct  of  which  information  has 
reached  us,  a  party  was  enabled  to  rear  its  head 
against  him.  That  party  then  in  Athens,  the  party 
of  Chares,  which  had  held  intimate  connexion, 
and  been  deeply  engaged  in  politics  with  his  father 
Onomarciius,  gave  encouragement  and  support  now 
to  the  party  adverse  to  the  son.  Apparently  he  de- 
clined engaging  in  their  views  to  the  extent  they 
required:  possibly  he  had  connexion  with  their  ad- 
versaries, and  preferred  that  connexion  :  he  had  cer- 
tainly connexion  with  Lacedsemon,  which  would  tend 
to  render  him  less  dependent  than  they  desired  upon 
themselves.  If  then  they  could  raise  his  opponents 
to  the  supreme  power  in  Phocis,  that  country  being 
unable  to  maintain  itself  without  foreign  connexions, 
those  men,  so  raised,  must  afterward  be  dependent 
upon  them  for  means  to  hold  their  power.  Of  par- 
ticulars of  the  revolution  we  have  no  information; 
but  Phalaecus  was  deposed,  the  supreme  authority  in 
Phocis  was  committed  to  a  triumvirate,  and  the  new 
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government  immediately  sent  an  embassy  to  Athens,    sect. 
The  party  of  Chares  and  Demosthenes  received  the         ' 


ambassadors  favorably,  and  introduced  them  to  the 
general  assembly  to  declare  the  object  of  their  mission  ; 
which  was  to  obtain  the  approbation  of  the  Athenian 
people  for  a  transfer  to  the  new  Phocian  government 
of  the  friendship  and  alliance  which  had  subsisted 
with  that  recently  overthrown.  The  people  were 
accustomed  to  hear,  and  very  ready  to  believe,  that, 
in  political  morality,  the  profitable  was  always  be- 
coming. A  bribe  therefore  was  ready:  it  was  pro-^scii. de 
posed  that  three  Phocian  towns,  Nica?a,  Thronium,  '^'^' 
and  Alponus,  small  and  of  little  value  otherwise,  but 
highly  important  for  their  critical  situation,  com- 
manding the  way  from  the  pass  of  Thermopylae  into 
the  country  southward,  should  receive  Athenian  gar- 
risons. This  was  of  great  moment  for  the  purposes 
of  the  war-party  leaders,  bnt  little  inviting  for  the 
many;  as  revenue  to  arise  from  this  new  dominion 
could  not  be  pretended.  Motives  for  desire  there- 
fore being  deficient,  another  passion  was  resorted  to. 
Greece  was  represented  in  danger  of  subjugation  from 
the  arms  of  Macedonia,  if  xA.thens  did  not  prevent. 
The  result  shows  that  arguments  were  ably  adapted 
to  the  temper  of  those  on  whom  it  was  proposed  to 
work.  The  offer  of  the  new  Phocian  government 
was  accepted;  and  such  was  the  zeal  excited  that 
fifty  triremes  were  directed  by  a  decree  to  be  imme- 
diately manned,  and  all  citizens  under  thirty  to  be 
ready  in  anns  to  march  or  embark,  at  the  command  of 
Proxenus,  whowas  appointed  general  for  the  occasion. 
Some  of  the  more  intemperate  then  went  so  far  as  to  p.  iga. 
institute  a  prosecution  against  Philocrates  for  the 
crime  of  proposing  the  decree  which  abrogated  that 
forbidding  the  admission  of  heralds  from  Macedonia; 
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CHAP,   and  the  penalty  was  set  at  a  hundred  talents,  near 

XXXIX 

1  twenty  thousand  pounds.  It  appears  however  to  have 

been  judged  by  the  more  discreet  not  to  have  been 
a  season  for  such  violent  party-measures.  Demo- 
sthenes himself  undertook  the  defence  of  Philocrates; 
and  the  prosecutor,  not  obtaining  a  fifth  of  the  voices 
of  the  court,  became  liable  himself  to  the  penalty 
decreed  against  frivolous  and  vexatious  accusation. 
The  account  however  rather  implies  that  this  was 
not  insisted  upon  by  Philocrates  and  his  friends,  so 
that,  in  fact,  the  matter  was  compromised ;  and  some 
reason  for  this  moderation  of  the  war-party  seems  to 
appear  in  what  followed. 

The  general-autocrator,  Chares,  was  absent,  with 
the  fleet  and  mercenary  army,  supposed  on  the 
Thracian  station ;  where  it  was  particularly  expected 
of  him  to  protect  the  valuable  colony  of  the  Cher- 
sonese. But  deputies  arrived  from  that  colony, 
charged  to  express  the  extreme  uneasiness  of  the 
settlers  at  the  defenceless  state  in  which  they  were 
left,  when  it  was  understood  a  Macedonian  army  was 
approaching,  and  the  great  armament  under  Chares, 
on  which  they  had  depended  for  protection,  not  only 
had  not  been  seen,  but  could  not  be  heard  of  The 
terror,  less  perhaps  of  subjection  to  Macedonia  than 
of  the  vengeance  of  the  late  proprietors  of  their  lands 
and  houses,  for  which  the  approach  of  a  Macedonian 
army  might  give  encouragement,  had  been  such  that 
some  of  them  had  already  embarked,  to  seek,  with 
the  loss  of  their  landed  estates,  some  safety  for  their 
persons  and  portable  property. 

These  circumstances  excited  indignation  which 
the  friends  of  Chares  had  difficulty  to  meet.  The 
people  assembled;  and  while,  with  much  anger  de- 
monstrated,  no   specific   proposition  found  any  ex- 


jEsch.  de 
leg.  p  251. 
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tensive  concurrence,  one  of  the  intimates  of  Chares,    sect. 

Ill 
Cephisophon,   moved  that  a  small  squadron  under 


the  command  of  Antiochus,  kept  in  the  harbour  of 
Piraeus  purposely  for  emergencies,  should  go  in  quest 
of  the  autocrator  and  his  fleet,  and  bring  an  account 
of  them.  This  was  adopted  as  the  fittest  measure  in 
the  moment,  and  the  public  effervescence  was  thus 
suspended. 

It  appears  extraordinary,  in  the  deficiency  of  our 
information,  that  men  so  able,  so  daring,  so  inde- 
fatigable, and  so  unscrupulous  as  those  who  now 
principally  directed  the  political  business  of  Athens, 
should  have  judged  it  expedient  to  support,  in  so 
high  a  situation,  one  whose  glaring  misconduct  was 
so  continually  thwarting  their  purposes.  But  Chares, 
with  all  his  vices  and  extravagances,  was  evidently 
not  without  considerable  talents,  peculiarly  adapted 
to  hold  that  paramount  influence  which,  according 
to  all  accounts,  he  did  long  hold,  among  such  a 
military,  and  such  a  populace  as  the  Athenian; 
whence  he  was  necessary  to  those  whom  the  goodwill 
of  the  array  and  the  multitude  was  necessary.  But 
in  addition  to  this  we  have  the  concurringr  testimonies 
of  the  two  great  rival  orators,  Demosthenes  and  Demosth. 
^Eschines,  to  other  considerations.  Contributions  .Esch.  de 
were  collected  by  the  officers  of  the  fleet,  regularly  ^^'  ^  ^^' 
assessed  on  the  islanders,  not  with  public  authority 
or  for  public  purposes;  amounting,  according  to 
^schines,  to  sixty  talents,  near  twelve  thousand 
pounds  yearly;  and  the  trade  of  all  Greece  was 
subjected  to  plunder,  and  the  persons  of  Grecian 
navigators  to  violence,  from  those  officers.  There 
were  those  even  who  undertook  to  prove  that,  in  the 
course  of  his  various  commands.  Chares  raised,  in 
various  ways,  no  less  than  fifteen  hundred  talents. 


xxm[  "®^^  ^^i^iliundred  thousand  pourids,  iibf  ^ccotfriM 
__1  fttf  i^>^«lli|/maintenahcb  of  '{he  arm^iii^i*  "liut^di^- 
tributed  among  his  favorite  officers  and  supjidrting 
orators.  Where  or  how  Chares  was  employed  wheir 
Antiochus  was  sent  to  seek  him  we  have  no  informa- 
tion beyond  what  may  be  implied  iii  these  reports  '6f 
the  two  great  orators.  djkt.h,'    i;  *.; . 

But  circumstances  were  in  too  m^4f  f6^^cfmcid 
and  threatening  for  the  public  mind  to  rest  in  the 
calm  produced,  for  the  moment,  by  the  decree  of 
iEsch.  de  Ccphisophon.  ^schines  marks  the  trouble  and  in- 
^^*  ^'  '  decision  of  the  time  by  observing  that  the  extra- 
ordinary assemblies  convened  were  more  numerous 
than  the  ordinary,  required  for  the  whole  business  of 
the  commonwealth.  Suddenly  in  the  midst  of  this 
agitation  a  surprising  disposition  appeared  among 
tho^e  MthertO  most  violent  against  Macedonia  to 
relax  in  their  opposition,  and  admit  accommodation. 
Readily  as  this  was  met  by  the  other  party,  diffi- 
culties occurred  about  the  manner  and  means  of 
opening  a  negotiation.  The  savage  decree  indeed 
forbidding  all  communication  by  heralds  had  been 
repealed:  but  the  king  of  Macedonians  overtures, 
made  through  the  Eubcean  ministers,  had  been  an- 
swered only  with  invective  by  the  leading  orators  in 
the  assembly,  and  with  neglect  by  the  administration  ; 
and  the  following  mission  of  Phrynon  and  Ctesiphon 
had  produced  nothing.  A  direct  proposal  of  peace 
therefore  was  avoided:  but  it  was  resolved  to  use 
opportunity,  accidentally  offering,  for  learnirig  the 
disposition  of  the  Macedonian  court.  Among  many 
Athenians,  made  prisoners  at  Olynthus,  were  two  of 
p.  200.  eminence,  Everatus  and  Stratocles.  It  was  proposed 
to  negotiate  specially  for  their  ransom :  but  for  this 
the  authority  of  the  sovereign  people  must  be  ob- 
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taijie4i     Philpcrates,  the  mover  of  the  repeiilof  the    secti 
deqree  forbidding  communication  with   Macedonia,  __1_ 
now  moved  a  decree  to  authorize  a  mission  for  nert 
gotiating  the  ransom  of  the  prisoners.     Against  all 
common  expectation  Demosthenes  exerted  his  elo- 
quence in  support  of  the  motion,   which  thus  was 
readily  successful.  lotj/jo  ib^i"^  owl  eri^ 

The  person  chosen  for  the  delicate  office  of  sound- 
ing the  king  of  Macedonia  was  a  player,  named  Ai'i- 
stodemus.  His  profession,  even  in  Athens,  amid  the 
singular  passionthere  for  the  entertainment  it  afforded, 
is  indicated  by  Demosthenes  to  have  been  esteemed  Demoath. 
degrading.  Aristodemus  however  was  recommended,  p.  288. 
not  simply  by  his  talents,  though  above  the  com-  ^  ^' 
mon,  but  by  having,  through  his  talents,  recom- 
mended himself  to  the  notice  and  favor  of  the  king 
of  Macedonia,  when  exercising  his  profession  formerly 
at  Pella.  He  was  not  long  absent  on  his  mission; 
but  his  report  to  the  council,  which  should  have  been 
made  immediately  on  his  return,  was  irregularly 
delayed.  Meanwhile  Stratocles,  liberally  dismissed  ^sch,  de 
without  ransom,  coming  home,  reported  publicly  that  ^°"  ^* ' 
the  king  of  Macedonia  had  freely  assured  him  of  his 
desire  of  peace,  and  that  he  was  ready  even  to  con- 
firm peace  by  alliance.  The  council  then,  in  -some 
anger,  sent  for  their  loitering  minister;  who,  after  a 
lame  apology  for  his  delay,  made  his  report  of  Philip*s 
professions,  perfectly  coinciding  with  what  had  been 
related  by  Stratocles.,  .HQ,vras  afterward,  according 
to  the  usual  form,  introduced  by  the  council  to  the 
assembly  of  the  people,  to  whom  he  gave  the  same 
account.  Some  ill  humour  was  manifested  there  also 
at  the  irregular  delay  of  information  for  which  the 
public  mind  had  been  so  anxious;  yet  Demosthenes 
did  not  fear  to  move  that  the  honor  of  a  crown,  to 
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CHAP,    be  presented  by  the  people,  should  reward  the  able 
and  successful  execution  of  the  important  mission; 


and  it  was  accordingly  decreed  to  Aristodemus. 

The  disposition  of  the  Macedonian  king  toward 
an  accommodation  being  thus  authenticated,  a  day 
was  appointed  for  an  assembly  to  take  the  matter 
^sch.  de  into  Consideration.  On  that  very  day  dispatches 
arrived  from  the  general  Proxenus,  or  not  till  that 
day  were  acknowledged,  informing  the  council  that 
'  the  Phocians  refused  to  deliver  the  places  of  which 

*  he  was  sent  to  take  possession ;  that  Phalaecus  and 

*  his  party,  again  predominant  in  Phocis,  had  im- 

*  prisoned  the  ambassadors  of  the  new  government  of 

*  that  country,  who  had  conducted  the    treaty  at 

*  Athens,  and  so  resented  the  conduct  of  the  Athe- 

*  nian  government  that  they  had  gone  to  the  ex- 

*  tremity  of  denying  hospitality  to  the  heralds,  sent 

*  from  Athens  according  to  ancient  custom  to  pro- 

*  claim  the  season  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  and 
'  even  refused  the  truce,  offered  to  all  on  that  solemn 

*  occasion.' 

The  cause  of  the  new  disposition  of  the  party  of 
Chares  to  peace  was  now  explained.  They  had  not 
been  without  information  that  the  new  government 
of  Phocis  would  probably  be  unable  to  support  itself; 
and  yet  they  would  not,  while  a  chance  of  success 
remained,  forego  the  advantages  hoped  for  from  the 
measures  they  had  taken.  The  ill-excused  delay  of 
Aristodemus  in  reporting  to  the  council,  the  zeal 
shown  in  his  favor  by  Demosthenes,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  council,  the  critical  arrival  of  the 
dispatches  from  Proxenus,  the  general  of  their  choice, 
combined  with  the  unremitted  vehemence  of  their 
former  opposition  to  Macedonia,  and  the  suddenness 
of  the  change,  indicated  enough  that  the  party  were 
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temporizing;  nor  could  it  be  doubted  but,  had  the    sect. 
Phocian  plot  been  finally  successful,  they  would  have  ' 

opposed,  not  less  than  formerly,  all  proposal  of  peace. 
But  when  the  failure  of  all  advantage  expected  from 
their  measures  was  complete,  and  moreover  the  great 
and  threatening  disadvantages  accrued  to  Athens, 
that  Phocis,  from  a  steady  and  zealous  ally,  was 
become  an  incensed  enemy,  accommodation,  if  yet 
possible,  with  Macedonia  seems  to  have  been  the  only 
resource  for  either  the  party  or  the  republic.'^ 

Ordinary  men  might  have  been  overwhelmed  by 
the  failure  of  a  plot  of  such  scandalous  perfidy,  in- 
volving such  disaster  and  danger  to  the  common- 
wealth.    But  the  party  of  Chares,  men  certainly  of 
no  ordinary  talents,  were  also  fortunate  in  that  their 
principal  opponents  were  remarkable  for  moderation, 
as  they  for  boldness  in  politics.     To  forward  their 
anxious  purpose  of  peace  the  friends  of  Phocion  and  ^5,.^  ^^ 
Isocrates  did  not  refuse  a  degree  of  coalition  with  the  ^^  "'  ^"*- 
party  of  Chares ;  and  treaty  with  Macedonia  became  p.  450 
the  object  of  all. 

Some  degree  of  concert  was  evidently  already 
established  between  the  leaders  of  the  contendinsr 
parties  when,  on  the  motion  of  Philocrates,  a  decree 
was  made  for  sending  an  embassy  of  ten  to  Mace- 
donia. The  commission  comprised  persons  of  both 
parties,  and  appears  to  have  been  altogether  respect- 
ably filled.     Six  of  the  names  have  already  occurred 

1*  The  caution  and  shifts  of  Demosthenes  afterward  to  avoid 
argument  on  such  important  transactions,  so  connected  with  his 
main  argument,  especially  in  the  orations  on  the  embassy  and 
on  the  crown,  strongly  corroborate  all  that  has  been  asserted  by 
jilschines.  A  passage  in  the  oration  of  Demosthenes  on  the 
embassy  is  particularly  to  the  purpose,  Demosth.  de  legat, 
p.  362. 
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CHAP,     for  notice,  Ctesiphon,  Philocrates,  Phrynon,  Aristo- 

■yvvrv"  ■*■  * 

J 1  demus,  ^schines,  Demosthenes;  the  three  former 


eminent  by  birth  and  fortune,  the  others  by  talents. 
To  these  were  added  Cimon,  head  of  the  iUustrious 
house  of  Miltiades,  with  latrocles,  Nausi'les,  and 
Dercyllus,  who  had  held  high  situations.  But  a  dif- 
ficulty arose  with  regard  to  Aristodemus:  he  was 
>^sch.  de  engaged,  after  the  manner  of  theatrical  management 
egat.p.202.  -^^  modem  Europe,  under  a  penalty  to  perform  at 
public  festivals  in  different  cities.  Such  however  was 
the  estimation  of  the  man,  notwithstanding  the  dis- 
repute of  his  profession,  that  Demosthenes  did  not 
scruple  to  be  the  mover  of  a  decree  for  a  mission  to 
the  several  states  to  which  he  had  bound  himself,  to 
solicit,  in  the  name  of  the  Athenian  people,  a  release 
from  his  engagements.  An  eleventh  ambassador  was 
p.  204.  added,  Aglaocreon  of  Tenedos,  for  all  the  subject- 
allies  of  Athens  whose  interests  were  to  be  implicated 
in  the  proposed  negotiation ;  not  chosen  by  them- 
selves, but  appointed  by  the  imperial  people. 


SECTION  IV. 

Progress  of  the  embassy  to  Pella  :  audience:  return  and  report 
to  the  council  and  people.  Policy  of  the  war-party :  condition 
of  Synedrian  or  subject-allies.  Embassy  of  Three  from  Ma- 
cedonia to  Athens.  Decree  for  peace  and  alliance  with  Ma- 
cedofiia.  Treatment  of  the  king  of  Thrace.  Departure  of 
the  Macedo7iian  7ninistersfroni  Athens. 

B.  c.  347.       The  circumstances  of  the  embassy  beinsf  decreed,  a 

Ol.  108.  2.    ,  ,  .  .  -XT  T        '       r  n 

[B.  c.  346.  herald  was  sent  into  Macedonia  for  a  passport,  for 

^  433!]      which  however  the  ambassadors  did  not  wait  to  begin 

their  journey.     In  Thessaly  a  Macedonian  army  was 

blockading   Halus;    whose    people,    whether    more 
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through  attachpaent  to  the  Dartypf  the  late  tyrants, 
or'i^citement  from  Athens,"  or,  mere  enmity  to  the 
Jraarsalians  who  asserted  some  claim  of  dominion 
dver  them,  had  rebelled  against  the  common  govern- 
ment of  the  country.  Such  however  was  the  con- 
fidence ^9rtlie  Athenian  ambassadors  in  the  liberality 
and  honor  of  the  Macedonian  government  that  they  Demosth. 
did  not  scruple  to  pass  through  the  Macedonian  camp.  ^^  ^*^**" 
Respected,  as  they  had  promised  themselves,  there, 
they  proceeded  to  Larissa,  a  city  zealous  in  the  Ma- 
cedonian alliance,  where  they  met  their  herald, 
bearing  the  requisite  authority  with  which  they  pro- 
ceeded to  Pella. 

Immediate  deputies  of  a  multitude,  they  appear  to 
liave  received  no  precise  instructions:  under  terror  of 
their  despotic  and  wayward  sovereign  they  were  to  be 
'^careful  to  promote,  at  every  .opportunity,  the  interest 
of  the  Athenian  people.     Among  matters  however  .^sch.  de 
which  they  seem  to  have  considered  as  most  par-  lExf.or. ' 
ticularly  expected  of  them,  was  to  use  their  endea-  ^  ^'^ 
vours  for  obtaining  the  cession  of  Am  phipolis.^  To 
offer  any  advantage  for  Macedonia  in  return  appears 
to  have  been   out  of  question;  only,  as  a  supposed 
private  gratification  for  the  prince,  they  might  engage 
for  the  restoration  of  Leosthenes,  an  illustrious  Athe- 
nian exile,  esteemed  among  the  most  eloquent  men 
of  the  age,  who  had  been  kindly  entertained  at  the 
Macedonian  court.     Altogether  they  were  expected 
to   demand  so  much  and  to  concede  so  little  that 
Cimon  declared,  among  his  colleagues,  *  he  feared 
'  Philip  would  have  the  advantage  of  them  in  fair 
*  i-easoning.' ^^ 

Negotiation  was  yet  managed  ip,  the  manner  of 

'^ (po^e'iTo  ^if  htxaioXoyovijiEvoQ  xepiyi^otro  Jtt^uvo  ^XtwiroQ. 

JEsch'  de  legat.  p.  205.  > 

VOL.  VI.  £  E 
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CHAP,    ancient  times,  much  by  conference,  little  in  writing. 

XXXIX  • 

1  Introduced  to  audience,  the  ambassadors  all  spoke  in 

turn,  the  elder  beginning.  Demosthenes,  as  youngest, 
spoke  last.  He  was  apparently  most  depended  upon 
by  the  war-party  for  watching  its  separate  interests 
and  maintaining  its  importance.  But,  whether 
through  consciousness  of  the  illiberality  of  his  in- 
vectives in  the  Athenian  assemblies  against  the  prince 
he  was  addressing,  or  apprehension  of  his  deficiency 
in  a  situation  so  new  to  him,  or  both  together,  with 
perhaps  other  feelings,  his  nerves  failing,  his  voice 
and  memory  faltered.  Philip,  with  ready  polite- 
ness, endeavoured  to  encourage  him ;  but,  after  two 
or  three  vain  attempts,  in  which  through  his  con- 
fusion he  dropped  some  very  awkward  expressions,  he 
concluded  abruptly. 

The  ambassadors  were  then  conducted   into  an 
^sch.  de^  adjoining  apartment.     After  no  long  delay  they  were 
225. 226. "  again  introduced  into  the  chamber  of  audience.    They 
were  seated,  and  the  king  addressing  them  replied 
severally  to  the  arguments  used  by  each,  with  a  per- 
spicuity and  elegance  which  forced  admiration  from 
all.     Stating  strongly  his  sentiments  of  his  own  and 
his  people's  rights,  he  expressed,  in  terms  the  most 
obliging   to  the  embassy,    a    disposition    the  most 
friendly  toward  the  Athenian  commonwealth.  They 
were  then  invited  to  sup  with  him.     Hilarity  pre- 
vailed; and  they  found  themselves  compelled  to  ac- 
knowledge Philip's  talent  for  conviviality  equally  as 
for  business, 
p.  227.  After  a  day  or  two  proposals  for  a  treaty  were  de- 

livered to  them  in  writing,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to 
the  Athenian  people.     In  this  communication  the 
Demosth.    king  exprcsscd  his  desire  that  the  peace,  which  it  was 
p.%54! '     hoped  would  follow  between  Macedonia  and  Athens, 
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might  be  assured  by  an  alliance.  In  farther  con-  /Esch.  de 
ference  then  with  the  ambassadors  he  frankly  told  ^"  ^ 
them  his  purpose  immediately  to  join  his  army  in 
Thrace,  where  he  was  at  war  with  some  Thracian 
princes  and  some  Grecian  towns;  but  he  gave  them 
his  word  that,  as  long  as  might  be  necessary  for  de- 
liberation in  the  Athenian  assembly  concerning  the 
peace  and  alliance  proposed,  nothing  hostile  should 
be  attempted  against  the  Athenian  possessions  in  the 
Chersonese.  The  business  of  the  mission  thus  ended, 
and  the  ambassadors  returned  to  Athens. 

Immediately  on  their  arrival,  in  regular  course 
they  reported  their  proceedings,  and  delivered  the 
king  of  Macedonia's  written  proposals  to  the  council 
of  Fivehundred.  Demosthenes,  who  was  a  member  p—s. 
of  that  council,  spoke  very  favorably  of  his  colleagues  *^ 
generally,  and  moved  that,  according  to  custom, 
when  the  conduct  of  an  embassy  was  approved,  they 
should  be  honored  for  their  able  and  faithful  services 
with  a  public  supper  in  the  piytaneum ;  and,  as  the 
business  of  peace  was  so  successfully  begun,  that  they 
should  wear  on  the  occasion  crowns  of  the  sacred 
olive.  The  council  approved,  and  the  honor  was 
paid. 

In  course  they  were  then  to  be  introduced  by  the 
council  to  make  their  report  to  the  assembled  people. 
Demosthenes,  as  youngest  of  the  embassy,  again 
spoke  last,  but  he  spoke  with  a  tone  considerably 
altered.  *  All  that  his  colleagues  had  been  relating,' 
he  said,  *  was  little  to  the  purpose.     Let  the  decree 

*  of  the  people,  directing  the  embassy,  be  read.*     It 
was  read  accordingly.     *  Let  the  king  of  Macedonia's 

*  letter,  which  we  have  delivered,  be  read.'     That 
also  was  recited.     *  Now,'  he  said,   *  it   is  for  the 

*  people  to  decide  what  is  to  be  done.'     He  paused, 

E  E  2 
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CHAP,    and  a    murmurmff    conversation   arose  among;  the 

XXXIX  • 

1  people.    *  I  then/  he  resumed,  '  will  propose  a  decree : 

*  Let  it  be  directed,  '  that  the  herald  expected  from 
*'  Philip  be  received;  and  that  the  ambassadors  to 
* '  follow   him   be  received :  that,   within  two  days 

*  *  after  the  arrival  of  the  ambassadors,  the  prytanes 

*  *  assemble  the  people,  to  consult  on  peace  with 
*'  Macedonia;  and  that   we,   your  ambassadors,  if 

*  *  we  are  thought  worthy,  receive  the  approbation 

*  *  of  this  assembly,  and  be  treated  in  the  prytaneum 

*  *  to-morrow.' '  His  motions  were  approved,  and  his 
decree  passed. 

The  inflexible  Phocion  and  his  friends  were  not 
politicians  to  contend,  in  a  government  like  the 
Athenian,  with  the  time-serving  party  of  Chares. 
These,  compelled,  after  all  their  struggles  against  it, 
to  allow  and  even  press  for  peace,  and  successful, 
through  the  co-operation  of  those  before  their  op- 
ponents, in  putting  the  matter  thus  far  in  train, 
thought  things  sufficiently  ripe  now  for  separating 
themselves  from  their  new  associates,  and  making 
the  administration  of  the  republic  again  exclusively 
their  own.  They  would  begin  with  even  making 
the  business  of  the  negotiation  with  Macedonia  ex- 
clusively their  own.  To  effect  this  they  would  go 
beyond  what  the  strict  principles  of  their  opponents 
would  permit,  in  demonstration  of  zeal  for  peace  and 
of  consideration  for  the  king  of  Macedonia ;  trusting, 
for  their  verbal  justification,  in  the  declared  will  of 
the  sovereign  many,  that  peace  with  Macedonia 
should  be  negotiated,  and,  for  their  real  security,  in 
maintaining,  through  their  policy,  their  command  of 
a  majority  of  votes. 

Ministers  had  been  dispatched  to  all  the  allies  of 
the  Athenian  people,  inviting  a  general  congress  at 
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Athens.     The  purpose  stated  was,  to  consult  on  the  ^sch.  de 
terms  of  a  general  peace,  which  might  provide  for  ^040.  & 
the  interests  of  all,  or  on  means  for  making  common  ^^^  ^ 
war  with  Macedonia,  if  it  should  be  found  necessary  46o. 
for  the  defence  of  their  common  liberties.      The 
peace-party  could    not    readily  conceive    that    this 
measure,  in  which  all  seem  at  the  time  to  have  con- 
curred, would  prove  ungrateful  to  the  war-party,  who 
had  admitted  the  necessity  or  expediency  of  nego- 
tiation.    But,  to  their  surprise,  Demosthenes  was  the 
orator  to  assert  the  inconvenience  of  it:  the  discussion 
of  so  many  various  interests,  he  contended,  would 
interfere  with  the  desired  conclusion  of  peace  and 
alliance  with  Macedonia.     He  proposed  therefore  a 
decree  for  takingr  the  alliance  into  consideration  on 
the  same  early  day  which  was  already,  on  his  motion, 
appointed  for  the  debate  on  peace ;  and,  for  farther 
security  against  the  delay  that  discussion  might  pro- 
duce, his  decree  required  that  the  votes  should  be 
taken  on  the  following  day,  when  no  speaking  should 
be  allowed.     The  party  of  Phocion  remonstrated  in  ^Esch,  de 
vain,  that  it  would  be  highly  insulting  as  well  as  in-  ^^"  P"  ^^^' 
jurious  to  their  allies  not  to  allow  them  to  participate 
in  the  negotiation,  having  been  formally  invited  by 
Athenian  ministers,  who  were  not  yet  even  them- 
selves returned  from  their  mission.     The  people  how- 
ever had  caught  the  impatience,  without  knowing  the 
motives  of  those  whose  lead  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  follow,  and  the  decree  proposed  by  Demosthenes 
was  carried. 

This  measure  had  precisely  the  eflPect  apparently 
proposed.  Phocion  and  his  friends,  the  origind 
earnest  promoters  of  peace,  were  thrown  into  a 
situation  in  which  they  found  themselves  under  neces- 
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CHAP,    sity  of  holding  the  language  and  conduct  of  opposi- 
L  tion;  and  Chares  and  his  friends  were  become  the  peace- 


makers, with  the  voice  of  the  people  supporting  them. 
But  the  insult  was  gross  to  all  the  foreign  connexions 
of  the  republic.  The  Lacedaemonians,  and  other  in- 
dependent allies,  if  any  others  were  independent, 
oAhl^iaisV  ^^"^^  ^^^^  ^"^  revolt  at  it.  The  Synedrians,  resident 
deputies  of  the  subject-states,  in  great  uneasiness,  met 
to  take  the  matter  into  consideration.  The  result  of 
their  debate  was  a  decree  or  resolution,  to  be  offered 
to  the  Athenian  people,  in  their  first  assembly  ap- 
pointed to  consider  of  peace  and  alliance  with  Ma- 
cedonia. It  has  been  preserved  by  ^schines,  and  is 
indeed  an  interesting  memorial;  marking  strongly 
the  servile  condition  of  the  Synedrians,  who  imply 
in  it  a  sense  of  injury  which  they  dared  not  express, 
and  apologize  even  for  the  implication  by  declaring, 
in  a  solemn  act,  the  most  unreserved  resignation  of 
themselves  and  their  constituents  to  the  will  of  the 
Athenians,  as  the  sovereign  people.  It  runs  thus : 
'  Since  the  Athenian  people  are  taking  into  considera- 

*  tion  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Philip,  though  the  mi- 

*  nisters  are  not  returned  whom  they  sent  through 
'  Greece  to  exhort  the  cities  concerning  the  liberty 

*  of  the  Greeks,  it  is  resolved  by  the  allies  that,  when 

*  the  ministers  return,  and  have  made  their  report  to 

*  the  Athenians  and  their  allies,  and  two  assemblies 

*  appointed  by  the  prytanes  according  to  the  laws 

*  shall  have  been  held,  in  which  the  Athenians  may 

*  declare  their  will  about  the  peace,  whatever  the 

*  Athenian  people  may  decree  shall  be  binding,  as  a 

*  measure  taken  in  common  with  the  allies.' 

The  expected   Macedonian  herald  soon  arrived, 
and  shortly  after  the  ambassadors,  Parmenio,  Anti- 
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pater,  and  Eurylochus,  men  eminent  then  in  their    sect. 
own  countiy,  and  afterward  over  the  civilized  world.''       ^^' 
It  was  observed,  not  without  surprise,  that  Demo-  ^^c^.  de 
sthenes  was  singularly  foi-ward  in  civility  toward  them.  ^' ^ 
He  entertained  them  in  his  house,'^  and  we  have  his 
own  boast  that  he  entertained  them  splendidly.    He  Demosth.de 
was  forward  to  be  the  mover  of  a  decree  of  the^^*^**^^* 
people,  which  apparently  passed  as  matter  of  course 
unopposed,  assigning  them   places  of  honor  at  the 
theatrical  and  other  exhibitions   of  the  Dionysian 
festival,  or  feast  of  Bacchus,  of  which  it  was  then 
season.     Wherever  they  appeared  in  public,  but  the 
especially  in  the  theatres,  where  most  eyes  might  be 
upon  them,  defying  all  the  invidious  observations  of 
the  wondering  crowd,  he  was  ostentatiously  officious 
in  his  attention. 

It  was  not  probably  the  purpose  of  Chares  and 
Demosthenes  to  injure  or  offend  the  Synedrian  allies, 
or  not  to  extend  to  them  all  the  advantages  of  the 
treaty ;  but  it  was  evidently  now  their  great  object 
to  make  the  alliance  of  Macedonia  exclusively  their 
own,  shutting  out  from  it,  as  much  as  possible,  La- 
cedaemon  and  all  other  independent  Grecian  states. 
It  appears  also  to  have  been  their  anxious  desire  to 
obviate  all  discussion  of  the  late  business  in  Phocis. 
Without  regard  therefore  to  speeches  of  the  adverse 
orators,  or  decrees  of  the  Synedrians,  the  assemblies 
were  held  according  to  the  decree  of  Demosthenes ; 
and  peace  and  alliance  with  Macedonia,  which  had 
been  years  contended  for  by  the  party  of  Phocion  and 

''  Parmenio  and  Antipater  are  very  respectfully  mentioned  by 
Demosthenes  in  his  oration  on  the  embassy,  p.  362. 

"  'E^ivKTE.  This  has  been  generally  interpreted  to  mean  that 
he  lodged  them.  I  apprehend  it  does  not  necessarily  mean  so 
much. 
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CHAP.    Isocrates,  was  in  two  days  concluded  by  those  hitherto 

XXXIX        •  .  . 

1  bitter  opponents  of  every  thing  tending  to  such  a 

measure.  The  allies  of  both  parties  were  comprised ; 
but  those  to  be  considered  as  entitled  to  the  benefit 
of  the  treaty  were  named;  and  among  the  allies  of 
Athens  neither  Phocis  was  mentioned  nor  Lace- 
daemon. 

Another  omission,  less  important  among  the  ge- 
neral interests  of  Greece,  was  noticed  at  the  time  as 
more  extraordinary :  the  unfortunate  king  of  Thrace, 
Kersobleptes,  though  not  only  an  ally,  but  in  the 
situation  nearly  of  a  Synedrian  or  vassal  of  Athens, 
was  unnamed  in  the  treaty,  and  of  course  excluded 
from  its  advantages.  Within  a  day  or  two  a  minister 
^sch.  de  arrived  from  him,  Critobulus,  a  Greek  of  Lampsacus, 
kg.  p.  259.  dispatched  purposely  to  attend  the  negotiation.  Asto- 
nished to  find  all  settled,  Critobulus  claimed  ne- 
vertheless that  his  prince's  name  (ill  omitted,  he 
contended,  as  he  was  unquestionably  an  ally  of  the 
Athenian  people)  should  be  inserted  in  the  treaty, 
and  that  himself,  being  duly  authorized,  should  take 
the  prescribed  oath  before  the  Macedonian  ambassa- 
dors. This  demand  was  urged  in  the  assembly  of 
the  people,  when  Demosthenes,  in  his  turn,  as  a 
member  of  the  council  of  Fivehundred,  was  one  of 
the  presidents.  The  petition  of  the  unfortunate 
prince  found  favor  with  the  many,  and  Aleximachus 
moved  that  Critobulus  should  be  admitted  to  take 
the  oaths  for  him.  But  Demosthenes,  rising  from 
the  seat  of  presidency,  declared  *  that  he  would  not 

*  put  the  motion  for  any  such  decree,  as  it  would  be 

*  a  violation  of  the  treaty  already  sanctioned  by  the 

*  people.     If  the  requisition  of  the  Thracian  prince 

*  was  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  it  could  now  be 

*  properly  done  only  on  a  day  to  be  named  for  the 
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'  purpose.'     Indeed  regularity  of  proceeding,  and  a    sect. 

just  respect  both  for  the  power  they  had  been  treating 

with,  and  for  the  consistency  and  faith  of  their  own 
conduct,  seem  clearly  to  have  required  what  Demo- 
sthenes insisted  on.  But  he,  who  so  often  success- 
fully excited,  could  not  always  stem,  the  popular 
passion :  his  own  doctrine,  the  too  common  doctrine 
of  popular  orators,  that  all  considerations  should  give 
way  to  popular  utility,  and  even  to  the  popular  will, 
would  tend  to  blind  the  many  to  the  reasonableness 
of  his  zeal  for  order;  his  own  frequent  lessons  of 
disregard  for  foreign  powers  would  weigh  against 
his  arguments  now  for  respect  to  them.  The  many 
were  vociferous  for  the  question.  The  presidents, 
far  from  able  to  enforce  order  in  such  an  assembly 
once  disposed  to  tumult,  could  not  command  respect 
for  themselves.  They  were  called  upon  by  name  to 
ascend  the  bema,  and  thence  declare  their  reasons 
for  refusing  to  put  the  question  which  the  popular 
voice  required.  At  length  they  yielded  to  the  tu- 
multuous manifestation  of  the  sovereign  will,  and  the 
decree  passed. 

The  king  of  Macedonia  however  had  already 
provided  against  any  trouble  which  might  be  ap- 
prehended by  his  new  friends  in  Athens  from  the 
contradiction  in  which  the  government  was  thus 
involved.  Joining  his  army  in  Thrace  as  he  had 
told  the  Athenian  embassy  when  at  Pella  was  his 
intention,  he  marched  immediately  against  Kerso- 
bleptes.  That  weak  prince  withdrew^  into  the  pen- 
insula of  Athos,  and  being  followed  thither  was 
soon  compelled  to  accede  to  the  king  of  Macedonia's 
tenns,  and  deliver  his  son  as  a  hostage  for  observance 
of  them.  The  few  remainingr  little  Grecian  cities 
westward  of  the  Chersonese,  of  which  Doriscus,  a 
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CHAP,    place  of  some  note   formerly  in  the  Persian  wars, 
L  appears  to  have  been  the  most  important,  were  then 


no  difficult  or  tedious  conquest  for  the  Macedonian 
arms.  The  object  of  the  expedition,  as  far  as  may  be 
gathered  from  writers  not  having  in  view  to  give  a 
regular  account  of  it,  was  principally  to  obviate 
piracy.  What  were  the  measures  ensuing  we  have 
no  information ;  but,  from  what  was  common  among 
the  Greeks,  it  seems  not  improbable  that  the  popu- 
lation of  some  conquered  towns  was  removed ;  which 
may  have  afforded  foundation  for  the  assertion  of 
Demosthenes,  afterward  to  the  Athenian  people, 
that  Philip  cruelly  destroyed  thirty-two  towns  in 
Thrace.  Chares  commanded  an  armament  which 
should  have  protected  the  allies  of  Athens  in  those 
£^*'  250  P^^'^^*  ^^  y^h^t  he  did  no  account  remains,  farther 
than  that  he  sent  home  intelligence  of  the  Thracian 
prince's  submission  to  the  king  of  Macedonia.  This 
having  taken  place  before  the  conclusion  of  the  peace 
between  Macedonia  and  Athens,  all  farther  question 
about  his  admission  as  a  party  to  the  treaty  was  of 
course  obviated. 

When,  the  business  of  the  mission  being  completed, 

the  Macedonian  ambassadors  were  to  return  home, 

p.  282.       the  assiduity  of  Demosthenes  in  civility  toward  them 

was,  if  possible,  increased.     He  took  upon  himself  to 

iEsch.  de    hire  carriages  for  their  departure,  he  attended  them 

pTut.  vit     0^  horseback  in  their  way  through  Attica,  and  paid 

Demosth.    hJg  Jast  compliments  to  them  not  till  they  reached  the 

Boeotian  border. 
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SECTION  V. 

Judicial  inquiry  into  dilapidation  of  the  Delphian  treasury. 
Continuation  of  war  between  Phocis  and  Thebes.  Distress  of 
Thebes,  and  solicitation  Jbr  support  from  Macedonia :  alarm 
of  Phocis  and  Lacedcemon  :  alarm  of  the  war-party  in  Athens. 

The  Grecian  republics,  now  again  without  an  ex-    sect. 
ternal  enemy,  were  left  to  their  own  always  abound-       ^' 
ing  grounds  of  discord.     Among  these  the  question,  b.  c.347. 
who  should  hold   command  in    Delphi,    stood   yet  [cf.pp^4i'6. 
foremost;  and  though  the  means  of  exertion  of  the  ^^s]. 
Thebans  and  Phocians,  between  whom  the  contest 
began,  were  nearly  exhausted,  yet  the  Sacred  war 
still  held  a  very  threatening  aspect  for  the  nation. 

In  the  short  interval  between  the  deposition  of 
the  young  autocrator-general,  Phalaecus,  and  his 
restoration,  a  judicial  inquiry  had  been  instituted  by 
the  Phocian  government  concerning  the  dilapidation 
of  the  Delphian  treasury,  of  which  Diodorus  has 
given  a  report,  bearing  appearance  of  being  founded 
on  authentic  documents.  The  great  objects  of  the 
new  government  in  such  an  inquiiy  w^ould  of  course 
be  to  justify  the  recent  revolution;  and  not  only  to 
their  own  people  but  to  all  Greece,  so  as  to  obtain 
not  only  excuse,  as  widely  as  might  be,  but  favor  and 
support.  Much  then  it  would  behove  them  to  avoid 
offence  to  all,  but  especially  to  those  who  led  the 
councils  of  Athens ;  formerly  holding  close  alliance 
with  the  government  of  the  autocrator-generals,  and 
now  the  main  stay  of  that  which  had  risen  by  its  fall. 
Accordingly  the  tribunal  to  which  the  inquiiy  was 
referred  avoided  to  impute  implication  in  the  guilt 
td  any  foreign  state.  They  moreover  completely  ac-  DioAi.  16. 
quitted  the  memory  of  Philomelus,  declaring  that  his  ^  ^ 
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CHAP,  administration  was  found  pure.  This  would  amount 
"  to  acknowledgment  that  the  principles,  on  which 
Lacedasmon  and  Athens  had  originally  concurred 
with  the  Phocians  to  secure  the  Delphian  temple 
and  treasury  against  the  appropriation  of  them  by 
the  Thebans,  were  also  pure.  They  stated  the 
sacrilegious  robbery  to  have  been  begun  under  Ono- 
marchus  and  continued  under  his  successors;  till  Pha- 
laecus,  (whom,  being  at  direct  variance  with  Athens, 
they  were  by  no  interest  bound  to  respect,)  unable 
to  discover  any  more  valuables  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  his  followers  in  arms,  allowed  them  even  to  break 
up  the  pavement  of  the  sacred  place,  under  a  notion, 
excited  by  two  lines  of  Homer,  that,  from  very 
ancient  times,  it  had  been  a  practice  to  deposit  treasure 
there.'^  Philon,  accused  of  being  the  principal  agent 
in  the  sacrilegious  business,  was  put  to  the  torture ; 
and,  amid  his  sufferings,  having  acknowledged  him- 
self guilty  (at  least  so  his  torturers  said)  and  indicated 
others,  was  delivered  over  to  an  ignominious  death. 
Many  then  for  being  concerned  in  it,  or  perhaps 
more  really  for  attachment  to  the  party  of  the  auto- 
crator-generals,  were  also  sent  to  the  executioner, 
and  many  more  found  safety  only  in  flight. 

The  narrative  of  Diodorus  is  sometimes  not  least 
valuable  when  contradicting  itself,  because  it  so  in- 
dicates that  he  reported  faithfully  from  writers  of 
different  parties.  After  having  stated  the  judgment 
on  the  sacrilege,  as  if  he  supposed  it  perfectly  just,  he 
has  proceeded  nevertheless  to  assert  what  involves 
some  invalidation  of  its  justice.  The  Athenians  and 
Lacedaemonians,  he  says,  did  partake  in  the  sacri- 

>9  Oils'  '6aa  \diVos  ovShs  a<p4iTopos  ivrhs  ifgyfi 
^olSov  'Air6Wuyos  UvBoi  tvi  wtrfntfacrr). 

Horn.  11.  1.  y.  V.  404. 
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legions  plunder,   '  inasmuch  as  they  received  pay  for    sect. 
*  more  troops  than  they  actually  furnished  for  the        ' 


Sacred  war.'  But,  in  looking  to  analogous  circum- 
stances mentioned  in  Grecian  history,  it  appears  not 
easy  to  decide  what  amount  of  criminality  should  be 
imputed  to  any  taking  and  using  of  the  treasure, 
called  sacred,  for  important  public  purposes.  So  long  ch.7.s.2. 
ago  as  the  revolt  of  the  Asian  Greeks  against  Darius,  h^.^'s! 
a  man  of  high  estimation  among  them,  Hecatfeus  <=•  36- 
of  Miletus,  recommended  the  employment  of  the 
treasure  deposited  by  Crcesus  king  of  Lydia  in  the 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Branchidae,  the  great  bank  of 
that  side  of  the  -^^gean  sea,  in  measures  for  public 
defence.  His  proposal  was  overruled;  but  the  pur- 
pose is  not  marked  by  the  historian  with  any  repro- 
bation, otherwise  than  as  the  measure  was  not  thoug-ht 
fit  for  immediate  adoption  by  those  to  whom  it  was 
proposed.  In  the  preparation  for  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  Pericles  reckoned  the  golden  ornaments  of  the 
statue  of  Minerva,  the  most  venerated  in  Athens, 
a  resource  placed  there  with  a  direct  view  to  use  in 
public  need;  being  so  formed  that  they  could  be 
readily  removed  and  restored.  And  indeed,  in  the 
licentiousness  of  democracy,  amid  the  frequent  clamors 
of  the  many  for  distributions  of  public  property,  it 
may  have  been  often  a  useful  measure  of  policy  to 
consecrate  the  precious  metals,  with  the  view  to  pre- 
serve them  for  public  purposes.  It  is  to  be  observed 
then  that  there  was  at  Delphi  an  Athenian,  a 
Corinthian,  a  Lacedaemonian  treasury,  or  separate 
apartment  in  the  treasury;  and  so  for  all  the  prin- 
cipal republics  which  had  treasure  there.  The  question 
then  occurs:  What  right,  in  what  circumstances,  for 
what  purposes,  and  with  what  formalities,  had  the 
several  republics  to  draw  treasure  from  their  several 
treasuries?  But  that  it  was  understood  some  such 
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CHAP,    right  existed  seems  fully  indicated  in  the  expression 

_ 1.  of  Diodorus,  that  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians 

had  partaken  in  the  sacrilege,  inasmuch  as,  not  that 
they  had  received  money  for  the  pay  of  troops  em- 
ployed in  supporting  the  Phocians,  but  that  they 
had  received  beyond  the  proper  pay  of  those  actually 
employed ;  "^^  so  that  the  guilt  was  incurred,  not  by 
opposing  in  arms  the  Amphictyons  and  others,  pre- 
tended avengers  of  sacrilege,  but  for  failing  of  due 
exertion  against  them.  The  same  right  then  which 
the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  might  have  for 
pay  for  troops  employed  in  the  Sacred  war,  the  Pho- 
cians themselves  might  have ;  drawing  treasure  only 
belonging  to  the  republics  of  their  alliance,  from 
which  they  might  have  regular  authority.  Possibly 
so  far  Philomelus  might  have  received  support  from 
the  Delphian  treasury,  and  yet  have  been  justly 
entitled  to  the  honorable  acquittal  which  his  memory 
received ;  and  this  may  have  made  the  real  distinction 
between  his  conduct  and  that  of  his  successors.  Per- 
haps Onomarchus began  in  the  same  creditable  course ; 
but,  after  engaging  with  the  party  of  Chares  at  Athens 
in  ambitiousprojects,  of  which  the  conquest  of  Thessaly 
was  to  be  the  leading  step,  neither  the  treasure  of 
Croesus  nor  the  treasure  of  the  Thebans  and  their 
allies  was  likely  to  be  spared.  But  the  Thebans  and 
their  allies,  who  insisted  that  the  cause  of  the  Phocians 
was  impious  in  its  origin,  were  only  consistent  when 
they  insisted  that  all  concurrence  in  it  was  impious ; 
and  so  of  course  they  would  involve  Philomelus  in 
one  charge  of  sacrilege  with  those  who,  after  him, 
went  to  extremities  which  he  had  carefully  avoided. 
Diodorus  reckons  the  whole  treasure  at  Delphi, 

20  MercVj^ov  rf/c  a'lpttrzwQ  'Adr)vdioi  Kal  AaceSaijuovtot  o'l  avfi- 
u.a\{]aavTtQ  rois  ^ojicevtri,  kui  ov  Kara  to  irXrjdog  rwy  i^.-TreyuTro/ierwi' 
TpaTiutTbiy  rove  fxtadovg  Xa^oyng,     Diod.  1.  16.  c.  57. 
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when  the  war  broke  out,  not  less  than  two  millions    sect. 
Sterling;  of  which  that  deposited  by  Croesus  king  or 


Lydia  was  much  the  largest  part.  We  find  it  after- 
ward satisfactorily  indicated  by  him  that  though, 
when  Phalaecus  and  his  principal  asssociates  found  it 
necessary  to  retire  from  Delphi,  they  might  probably 
search  every  recess  before  untried,  even  to  the  soil 
under  the  sacred  pavement,  for  more  treasure,  yet  it 
was  far  from  being  through  absolute  want ;  for  they 
carried  away  in  their  military  chest  no  inconsiderable 
store,  with  which  they  were  enabled  to  keep  a  powerful 
force  still  about  them.  This  is  what  the  new  govern- 
ment of  Phocis  and  their  Athenian  friends  had  cer- 
tainly not  intended  to  allow.  They  were  disappointed 
by  it,  and  the  defeat  of  their  project,  on  the  success 
of  which  they  seem  to  have  intended  to  found  far 
more  extensive  projects,  quickly  followed. 

Without  funds  the  new  government  of  Phocis  was 
weak,  and  little  able  to  prosecute  the  war  against 
Thebes.     Of  this   the   Thebans   proposed   to    take 
advantage ;  but  neither  their  councils  nor  their  arms  b.  c.  347. 
were  ably  directed.     Apparently  their  first  object  [cV.pp^4f6. 
should  have  been  to  recover  those  towns  of  Boeotia"*^] 
itself  which   had  withdrawn    themselves   from   the 
Theban  alliance,  or,  in  the  phrase  of  the  imperial 
republics,  had  rebelled  against  the  Theban  people. 
But  the  first  measure  of  their  arms  was  to  invade 
Phocis  for  plunder.    This  was  successfully  executed,  Diod.  1. 16. 
and,  the  Phocians  under  their  new  leaders  venturing  *^ 
a  battle  near  Hyampolis,  were  defeated.     Thus  the 
weakness  of  the  government,  and  the  want  of  union 
among  themselves,  and  the  need  of  a  mercenary  army 
such  as  that  attached  to  Phalaecus,  becoming  manifest, 
that  restoration  of  the  general-autocrator,  which  oc- 
casion has  occurred  already  to  notice,  quickly  followed. 
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CHAP.    The  Thebaiis,  then  too  late,  proceedins:  against  the 

XXXIX  »      o 

'_  revolted  towns,  were  unable  to  do  more  than  ravage 

the  country,  and,  in  withdrawing  with  the  plunder, 
suffered  a  defeat. 
Diod.  1.^16.      The  Phocians   then,  strong  with   their   restored 
^'  ^  '        mercenary  force,  and  possessing  advantageous  oppor- 
tunities  through   their   alliance   with    the   revolted 


*»' 


~  Boeotians,  proceeded  to  retaliate  by  carrying  ravage 
extensively  over  the  lands  of  the  Theban  alliance. 
Some  actions  were  undertaken  in  defence  of  them, 
but  the  Phocians  were  victorious.  The  cavalry  of 
the  Grecian  republics,  as  formerly  observed,  was  ge- 
nerally composed  o^  persons  wealthy  enough  each  to 
maintain  a  horse  and  serve  with  it  at  his  own  expense, 
attended  by  at  least  one  slave  afoot.  Its  business  on 
home-service  was  especially  to  watch  the  motions  of 
an  invading  enemy,  and  protect  the  lands  against 
ravagers  and  plunderers.  Thebes,  with  its  command 
of  Boeotia,  was  stronger  in  cavalry  than  any  other 
Grecian  state,  southward  of  Thermopylae.     Never- 

Demosth.     thclcss  the  Phociaus,  coming  to  action  with  the  The- 

de  legat  ^^^  cavalry  near  Hedylium,  obtained  a  victory,  which 
is  mentioned  by  the  contemporary  orator  as  of  much 
importance,  both  in  itself  and  for  the  impression  it 
made  in  Thebes,  and  extensively  over  Greece. 

Approaching  winter  gave  the  Thebans  that  relief 
which  was  common  in  Grecian  warfare.  But  their 
treasury  was    exhausted.      The   pressure  from   the 

Diod.  1. 16.  Boeotian  towns  connected  with  Phocis  was  severe ; 

*^*  ^^'  farther  revolt  was  apprehended,  and  in  Thebes  itself 
much  discontent  was  brooding.  Remaining  hope 
for  those  who  held  the  administration  rested  on  the 
support  of  allies  interested  in  their  cause.  The 
Thessalians  were  principal ;  but  so  was  Thessaly  now 
connected  with  Macedonia  that,  to  obtain  their  as- 
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sistance,  negotiation  would  probably  best  be  directed    sect. 
to  the  court  of  Pella.    Thither  accordingly  a  Theban 


embassy  was  sent.  oi.  108.  f. 

Meanwhile  at  Athens,  whether  the  established 
practice  of  former  times,  or  only  the  proud  and  jea- 
lous temper  of  the  democracy  of  the  day  required, 
though  the  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  with  Mace- 
donia had  been  sworn  to  before  the  ^Macedonian  am- 
bassadors by  Athenian  commissioners  appointed  by 
a  decree  of  the  people,  yet  it  was  held  that  the  rati- 
fication was  incomplete  till  commissioners  from  the 
Athenian  people  had  received  an  oath  to  the  observ- 
ance of  the  treaty  from  the  king  of  Macedonia  in 
person.  An  embassy  of  five  therefore  was  appointed, 
Eubulus,  Cephisophon,  Democrates,  Cleon,  and  [B.c.346.» 
^schines ;  and  to  administer  the  oath  seems  to  have  * 
been  the  only  original  object. 

But  information  of  the  mission  from  Thebes  to 
Pella  excited  interest  deeply  and  extensively  through 
Greece.  The  Phocians  were  first  to  show  alarm. 
Always  unequal  alone  to  the  maintenance  of  their 
own  independency,  they  had  recently  lost  the  sup- 
port of  Athens.  Tlie  Athenians  indeed  were  divided, 
as  the  Phocians  themselves  were  divided.  The  party 
of  Phocion,  friendly  to  the  general-autocrator  of  the 
Phocians  and  his  friends,  were  not  so  to  the  party 
which  had  deposed  him,  and  against  which  he  had 
again  risen.  But  the  powerful  party  of  Chares,  dis- 
posed to  favor  that  party,  could  not  be  on  good  terms 
with  Phalaecus  and  his  supporters;  and,  in  negotia- 
tion with  Macedonia,  how  far  both  parties  concurring 

[♦  sir.  Clinton  places  in  this  year  the  first  embassy  x«pt  et^rr/y,  (see  above, 
p.  416.)  the  second  eirl  tovj  SpKovs,  a  third  deputation  23  Scirophorion,  and  the 
occupation  of  Phocis  by  Philip  a  few  days  after.  Fasti  Hellen.  pp.  138-140. 
See  also  the  remarks  on  the  duration  and  close  of  the  Sacred  war  in  s.  8.  of  thia 
chapter.] 
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does  not  very  clearly  appear,  the  Athenians  had  aban- 
doned the  cause  of  Phocis.  Lacedsemon  therefore 
remained  the  only  power  to  which,  in  the  existing 
crisis,  the  Phocian  government  could  look  for  any 
effectual  assistance. 

But  the  state  of  things  was  threatening  for  Lace- 
daemon  itself.  Should  the  Thebans  obtain  the  support 
of  Macedonia  for  the  overthrow  of  Phocis,  its  support 
might  follow  for  the  overthrow  of  Lacedaemon,  the 
supporter  of  Phocis,  implicated  in  the  same  imputed 
crimes,  condemned  under  the  same  judgment,  and 
devoted  under  the  same  curses.  On  the  other  hand, 
should  assistance  from  Macedonia  be  denied  to  Thebes, 
and,  what  appeared  not  impossible,  should  an  accom- 
modation follow  between  the  Thebans  and  Phocians, 
extensive  as  was  the  hostile  disposition  in  Pelopon- 
nesus toward  Lacedaemon,  another  Theban  invasion 
might  be  expected  there.  The  sense,  which  the  La- 
cedaemonian government  had  of  the  crisis,  is  marked 
in  the  exertion  which  followed.  While  an  embassy 
was  sent  to  the  Macedonian  court,  a  body  of  a  thou- 
sand Lacedaemonians,  under  the  orders  of  the  king, 
Archidamus,  marched  to  Phocis.  A  thousand  Lace- 
daemonians, if  attended  by  the  ancient  proportion  of 
inferior  troops,  would  be  no  inconsiderable  force 
among;  Grecian  armies.  Since  the  fatal  battle  of 
Leuctra,  neither  a  Lacedaemonian  king,  nor  such  a 
Lacedaemonian  force,  had  been  seen  beyond  the  isth- 
mus. Phalaecus  with  an  army  of  Phocians  and  mer- 
cenaries, said  to  amount  together  to  eight  thousand, 
occupied  the  important  posts  near  Thermopylae,  which 
his  Phocian  adversaries  had  proposed  to  surrender  to 
the  Athenians. -^    At  the  same  time  negotiation,  such 

2'  The  expression  of  Demosthenes  is,  that  '  the  Phocians  held 
'  the   pass ;'  clearly  marking  that  Phalaecus   commanded   the 
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as  opportunity  might  be  obtained  for,  was  attempted    sect. 
by  the  Phocian  government  both  with  Macedonia  and         ' 


Thebes.  i*^""- "' 

ant. 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  turn  that  negotiation 
might  take  at  Pella,  important  for  all,  was  not  least 
so  for  the  Athenian  people.  But  the  favor  of  the 
Macedonian  court  was  important  severally  to  both 
the  parties  at  Athens ;  to  the  party  of  Chares  espe- 
cially, for  whom  peace  and  alliance  with  Macedonia 
would  operate  as  a  political  overthrow,  unless  they 
could  hold  that  favor  eminently,  if  not  even  exclu- 
sively. In  the  new  crisis,  therefore,  they  were  un- 
satisfied with  the  composition  of  the  appointed  em- 
bassy; and  they  appear  to  have  been,  not  unreason- 
ably, jealous  especially  of  ^schines;  who,  having 
concurred  in  the  coalition  formed  with  Phocion's 
party  for  the  important  public  purpose  of  making 
peace,  would  not  afterward,  for  any  separate  interest 
of  his  former  party,  abandon  his  new  connexion.  It 
appears  however  to  have  been  judged  inexpedient  to 
risk  alarm,  either  among  the  Athenian  people,  or  in 
foreign  states,  by  avowing  any  political  object  in  add- 
ing to  the  number  of  the  embassy,  or  to  its  instruc- 
tions. But  a  resource  was  open:  precedents  were 
numerous  of  granting  to  eminent  men,  soliciting  it 
from  the  sovereign  many,  a  public  commission  for 
the  professed  purpose  of  putting  forward  a  private 
business;  whence  benefit  might  accrue,  perhaps  some- 

Phocians  as  their  constitutional  general,  and  that  he  was  not 
reduced  to  be  the  mere  leader  of  a  band  of  mercenaries.  When 
iEschines,  in  his  defence  of  himself  afterward,  called  Phalaecus 
tyrant  of  the  Phocians,  or  included  him  with  others  of  their 
leading  men  under  the  title  of  tyrants  in  the  plural,  he  seems 
to  have  done  it  only  in  deference  to  the  prejudices  of  the  mul- 
titude, whom  in  his  then  circumstances  it  behoved  him  to  soothe 
and  court.     De  legat.  p.  300.  301.  and  303. 
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CHAP,    times  to  the  commonwealth,  but  oftener  only  to  a 

XXXIX.  .  • 

1  party ;  the  private  business  serving  as  a  veil,  under 


which  a  political  purpose  might  be  prosecuted,  either 
for  public  benefit  or  party  advantage.  The  release 
of  many  Athenian  citizens,  prisoners  of  war  in  Ma- 
cedonia, waited  yet  for  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
of  peace,  which  was  the  object  of  the  embassy.  It 
^sch.  de  was  Well  kuowu  that  Philip  had  never  taken  ransom 
eg-p-  •  £^j.  ^j^y  ^(;}igjiian  prisoners  of  war;  and,  among  the 
informed,  no  doubt  was  entertained  but  that  all  Athe- 
nian citizens,  now  prisoners  in  Macedonia,  would  be 
freely  dismissed  as  soon  as  the  ratification  was  com- 
pleted. Nevertheless  Demosthenes  did  not  fear  to 
make  the  pretence  of  the  patriotic  and  charitable 
purpose  of  ransoming,  at  his  own  expense,  some  Athe- 
nian prisoners,  the  ground  of  a  request  to  the  people, 
that  he  might  be  added  to  the  number  of  the  em- 
bassy then  on  its  way  to  Macedonia.  He  was  ac- 
cordingly appointed,  apparently  with  four  others; 
for  we  find  the  number  of  this,  as  of  the  former  em- 
p.  272.  bassy,  was  finally  eleven ;  ten  representatives  of  the 
Athenian  people,  and  one  of  all  their  allies. 


SECTION  VI. 

Congress  of  Grecian  embassies  at  the  Macedonian  court.  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Athenian  embassy.  Report  to  the  council  and 
people. 

The  Macedonian  court  now  became  the.  focus  of 

negotiation  for  the  Grecian  republics.     The  Athe- 

p.  276.       nian    embassy  arriving  found  the  Theban    already 

there,  waiting  for  the  king,  who  was  not  yet  returned 

from  Thrace.     The  Lacedaemonian  came  soon  after; 
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and  before  Philip's  arrival  others,  in  the  expression  .Esch.  de 
of  ^schines,  from  almost  all  Greece.  ^^^  ^*  ^*^' 

In  this  numerous  assemblage  of  missions  from  so 
many  republics  of  one  nation,  all  had  difiPerent  inter- 
ests to  prosecute.  They  had  indeed  mostly  together 
in  view  to  put  an  end  to  the  Sacred  war,  and  provide 
better  security  for  the  temple  and  treasury  of  Delphi. 
But  even  to  this  there  were  exceptions;  for  we  find 
Demosthenes  afterward  not  scrupling  to  declare,  that 
the  interest  of  Athens  required  interminable  war  in 
Greece,  and  especially  the  continuation  of  the  Sacred 
war ;  that  the  permanency  of  such  a  contest  among 
the  Grecian  republics  was  highly  desirable  for  the 
Athenian  people.  But  even  where  the  missions 
agreed  about  the  object,  they  differed  widely  con- 
cerning the  means  of  attaining  it,  and  the  conse- 
quences to  be  desired.  Thebes,  Athens,  and  Lace- 
daemon,  though  unable  to  command,  as  sometimes 
formerly,  remained  yet  leading  republics,  under  which 
the  others,  with  more  or  less  submission  or  attach- 
ment, arranged  themselves.  The  Thebans,  to  provide 
for  the  future  security  of  Delphi,  and  future  peace  of 
the  Greek  nation,  insisted  upon  the  full  restoration 
of  the  authority  of  the  Amphictyons,  and  the  full 
execution  of  the  utmost  vengeance  of  the  Amphic- 
tyonic  law  against  the  sacrilegious  Phocians.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Lacedaemonians  looked  to  such  a  result 
of  the  contest  as  big  with  ruin  to  their  state  and  to 
Grecian  independency.  The  Athenians,  differing 
from  both,  yet  differed  hardly  less  among  themselves. 

The  Athenian  embassy  was  compounded  from  the 
adverse  parties  of  the  republic.  Specially  commis- 
sioned only  for  the  ceremony  of  receiving  the  king's 
oath  to  the  treaty  already  concluded,  it  was  however 
required  in  general  terms  to  act,  as  opportunity  might 
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^sch.  ds    occur,  ill  every  way  for  the  benefit  of  the  common- 

^^'^'  '  wealth.  The  field  thus  before  it  was  large  and 
abounding  with  objects;  among  which  each  member, 
according  to  his  views  of  public,  or  party,  or  private 
interest,  somewhat  indeed  at  his  peril,  might  select 
his  object.  Even  forms  for  their  proceedings  were 
little  settled,  either  by  regulation,  or  precedent.  De- 
mosthenes had  early  shown  a  disposition  to  disagree 
with  his  colleagues  ;  but  his  first  material  difference 
was  about  a  matter  of  form.  He  objected  to  the 
rule,  which  seems  to  have  been  general  at  Athens, 
in  common  with  most  or  all  of  the  republican  go- 
vernments, giving  precedence  according  to  age,  and 
which  had  been  followed  by  the  former  embassy. 
Why  his  colleagues  would  concede  such  a  point  to 
him,  and  why  j3llschines  would  omit  to  state  their 
inducement,  seems  not  easily  imaginable;  unless 
what  might  be  more  reasonable  in  itself  than  credit- 
able in  any  declaration  of  it,  a  dread  of  the  use  to 
which  an  orator,  powerful  among  the  despotic  many, 
might  turn  the  clause  in  their  instructions,  command- 
ing them  to  act,  in  all  things,  as  the  good  of  the 
people  might  require.  ^'^  We  shall  hereafter  see  De- 
mosthenes, without  alleging  any  breach  of  instruc- 
tions, without  specifying  fact  of  any  kind,  stating,  in 

Demosth.  ggngral  terms  only,  impediment  to  him  in  the  prose- 
cution, or  rather  only  purpose,  of  public  service  as 
ground  for  capital  crimination. 

Audience  was  given  to  the  Athenian  in  presence 
of  all  the  other  embassies,  and  Demosthenes,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  requisition,  spoke  first.     He  began 

;Esch.  de  ^yj^h  avowiuo;  a  difference  from  his  colleagues  in  po- 
litical  opinions;  and  he  proceeded  then  to  endeavour 

^^  npavTEiu  ^e  TovQ  TTfiiatitic  kcu  AAA'  on  av  Ivvwvtui  ayuQov, 
Msch.  de  legat.  p.  276. 


leg.  p.  280. 
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to  show  that  it  was  not  because  he  was  ill-disposed    sect. 

toward  the  prince  he  was  addressing,  but  very  much '- — 

the  contrary.  He  related  his  services  to  the  Mace- 
donian interest  in  the  Athenian  assemblies;  he  men- 
tioned his  defence  of  Philocrates,  when  criminated 
for  moving  the  repeal  of  the  decree  forbidding  the 
admission  of  heralds  from  Macedonia;  he  specified 
the  decrees  moved  by  himself  for  facilitating  and  pro- 
moting the  negotiation  for  peace  and  alliance  with 
Macedonia,  and  he  did  not  scruple  to  detail  his  at- 
tention to  the  Macedonian  ambassadors,  at  Athens, 
and  to  mention  the  aspersions  he  had  suffered  in 
consequence.  Aware  then  of  the  recollection,  that 
could  not  fail  among  all  who  heard  him,  of  the  long 
course  and  extreme  violence  of  his  contrary  conduct, 
he  hazarded  an  attempt  to  extenuate  the  grossness 
of  his  frequent  invectives,  adding  much  flattery,  and 
strong  professions  of  attachment  to  Philip.  In  this 
it  is  said,  probably  with  truth,  though  the  account, 
coming  from  his  adversary,  is  likely  to  be  highly 
charged,  that  he  succeeded  very  ill.  In  an  un- 
usual situation,  to  which  also  his  temper  and  habits 
were  adverse,  his  extensive  genius  failed  him.  The 
awkwardness  of  his  mixture  of  apology  and  flattery, 
the  absurdity  even  of  some  of  his  conpliments,  and 
the  embarrassed  and  uncouth  manner  in  which  he 
delivered  them,  considered  together  with  his  fame  as 
an  orator,  were  so  striking  that  (whether  Philip  him- 
self smiled  is  not  said)  the  bystanders  could  not  re- 
frain from  laughing  aloud.  ^^ 

^  This  was  a  transaction  not  in  the  dark,  but  so  public  that, 
liad  not  the  rival  orator's  report  of  it  been  largely  founded  on 
truth,  the  shame  must  have  recoiled  on  him,  with  great  injury 
to  his  cause,  which  evidently  was  not  so  injiu-ed.  He  has  gone 
so  far  as  to  report  some  of  the  phrases  which  excited  laughter, 
appealing  to  others  who  had  been  present  for  the  exactness  of 
his  account. 
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CHAP.        ^Eschines  following;  began  his  speech  to  the  kinff 
1  with  a  reply  to  that  part   of  the  speech  of  Demo- 
sthenes which  was  directed   against  his  colleagues. 

*  He  had  not  been  sent/  ^schines  said,  '  nor  had 

*  his  colleagues,  he  apprehended,  been  sent,  to  apo- 

*  logise  in  Macedonia  for  their  conduct  in  Athens, 

*  but  they  had  been  chosen  to  transact  the  business 

*  of  the  republic  at  the  Macedonian  court  for  their 

*  supposed  fitness  for  the  office,  proved  on  former 

*  occasions.'  He  proceeded  then  to  what  Demo- 
sthenes apparently  had  avoided,  to  plead  the  cause 
of  the  Phocians,  in  consonance  with  the  sentiments 
maintained  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  in  opposition 
to  the  Thebans.     *  The  first  principle,'  he  said,  *  of 

*  the  Amphictyonic  institution  was  beneficence:  its 

*  object  was  not  the  destruction  of  men,  still  less  the 

*  destruction  of  whole  communities,  but,  on  the  con- 

*  trary,   the  prevention  of  such   destruction.     The 

*  Amphictyonic  law  expressly  declared  that  on  no 

*  account   should  any  Amphictyonic  community  be 

*  overthrown,  or  town  destroyed;  it  forbade  the  im- 

*  plication  of  the  innocent  in  punishment  with  the 

*  guilty;  and  to  the  benefit  of  this  law  the  Boeotian 

*  townships,  which  had  quitted  the  Theban  for  the 

*  Phocian  alliance,  were  entitled  equally  with  the 
^  Phocians  themselves.' 

Where  sentiments  and  interests  differed  so  widely, 
as  at  this  time  among  the  hostile  republics,  and  were 
maintained  with  so  much  heat,  and,  beside  the  dif- 
ferences between  republic  and  republic,  there  was 
such  contention  of  parties  within  each,  with  so  much 
uncertainty  which  might  next  day  preponderate,  ar- 
rangement adapted  to  general  satisfaction  or  general 
good  would  be,  the  former  clearly  impossible,  the 
other  of  great  difficulty.  Among  the  allies  of  Ma- 
cedonia  the   Thessalians,   whether  for  antiquity  of 
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connexion,  steadiness  of  attachment,  services  rendered    sect. 

to  his  family,  or  power  through  wealth,  strength,  and         ' 

situation  to  render  farther  services,  had  certainly 
the  first  claim  to  Philip's  consideration.  But  the 
mildness  of  the  measures  against  the  adherents  of  the  Demosth.de 
late  tyrants  had  left  in  Pherae  a  party  strong  enough,  ^  ^' 
and  bold  enough,  to  deny  the  contingent  of  troops  of 
that  city  for  a  purpose  for  which  a  preponderant  por- 
tion of  the  Thessalian  people  was  perhaps  more  than 
moderately  earnest,  the  war  against  Phocis.  At  the. 
same  time  the  town  of  Halus,  which  when  yEschines 
and  Demosthenes  first  passed  in  embassy  to  Mace- 
donia was  blockaded  by  a  Macedonian  army,  per- 
severed yet  in  its  contumacy,  and  especially  in  its 
hostile  disposition  toward  the  people  of  Pharsalus, 
who  were  among  the  oldest  and  most  zealous  of  the 
Thessalians  in  the  Macedonian  interest.  This  civil 
war,  in  a  country  whose  alliance  was  so  important 
to  Macedonia,  forcibly  required  Philip's  attention. 
What  he  did  then  seems  to  have  been  what  could  be 
done  most  respectful  to  the  embassies  and  the  states 
they  represented,  and  most  consonant  to  the  best 
principles  of  confederacy  among  the  Grecian  re- 
publics; he  desired  the  assistance  of  their  mediation 
to  compose  the  differences  between  the  Halians  and  p-  352. 
Pharsalians;  and  for  this  purpose  he  proposed  that 
the  congress  should  move  to  Pherae.  He  would  then 
accompany  them  so  far  in  their  direct  way  home :  all 
the  embassies  would  be  nearer  the  principal  objects 
of  negotiation,  as  well  as  nearer  their  constituents. 
No  objection  appearing  to  have  been  alleged,  or  in- 
deed to  have  existed,  Pherae  became  the  seat  of  the 
congress,  and  of  the  Macedonian  king.  "* 

^*  We  find  Demosthenes,  in  a  speech  of  many  years  after, 
venturing  to  tell  his  sovereign,  the  Athenian  many,  that  the 
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CHAP.         What  were  the  adverse  claims  of  Halus  and  Phar- 

"VYVIV" 

"  salus  does  not  appear,  but  the  mediation  of  the  con- 
gress was  unsuccessful.  Halus  persevered  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  common  government  of  Thessaly,  and 
the  army  under  Parmenio  continued  the  blockade. 
Decision  on  this  subject  was  necessary  toward  the 
conclusion  of  business  with  perhaps  all,  but  par- 
ticularly the  Athenian  embassy.  Previously  to  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  between 
Athens  and  Macedonia  by  the  king's  oath,  it  was  to 
be  determined  what  states  were  to  be  included  as 
allies  of  the  contracting  parties.  It  was  agreed  that 
Halus  should  be  excluded.  A  decree  of  the  Athe- 
nian people,  at  the  instigation  apparently  of  the  war- 
party,  hostile  to  the  autocrator-general  and  his  party, 
had  already  declared  Phocis  no  longer  the  ally  of 
Athens.     Philip  concurred  with  the  party  of  Pho- 

king  of  Macedonia  bribed  the  embassies  to  stay  with  him  till  his 
preparations  for  the  expedition  against  Phocis  were  completed, 
adding  this  curious  reason^  '  Lest^'  he  says^  '  your  ambassadors 
'  returning^  and  reporting  his  measures,  you  might  have  em- 
'  barked,  and,  occupying  the  strait  of  Thermopylae,  stopped  his 
'  passage.'  De  cor.  p.  236.  Hardly,  in  modern  times,  could 
such  an  impudent  imposition  be  attempted  upon  the  many  of 
London  in  Common-hall,  or  of  Westminster  in  Palace-yard,  or 
of  the  most  uninformed  part  of  England  in  county-meeting. 
Everywhere  there  would  be  those  able  to  inform  the  more  ig- 
norant that  nothing  could  so  effectually  check  the  hostile  pre- 
paration of  a  power,  desiring  that  its  preparation  should  remain 
a  secret,  as  the  presence  of  the  embassies  from  powers  interested 
to  oppose  the  purpose  of  the  preparation.  But,  should  it  even  be 
found  difficult  to  penetrate  the  mass  of  ignorance  with  such  in- 
formation, yet  the  observation  could  not  fail  to  be  ready,  and  of 
easy  conception  for  all  understandings :  '  Were  not  you,  De- 
'  mosthenes,  one  of  the  embassy?  And  did  you  take  the  bribe.'' 
'  Or,  if  you  did  not,  what  prevented  you  from  sending  home 
*  information  of  proceedings  adverse  to  the  interest  of  your 
'  country?' 
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cion  in  desiring  to  provide  protection  for  that  im-    sect. 
fortunate  people,  and  their  Boeotian  friends.     At  the  ' 


violence  of  the  Thebans  against  both  he  did  not 
scruple  to  express  dissatisfaction  strongly,  but  he  ^sch.  de 
judged  it  expedient  to  temporize  with  the  prejudices  ^^s- ?•  oo^- 
of  the  Thessalians.  The  Athenian  ministers  of 
Phocion's  party  therefore  rested  on  assurance  from 
him  that  he  would  do  his  best  in  favor  of  both  Pho- 
cians  and  Boeotians ;  while,  in  conformity  with  the 
decree  of  the  Athenian  people,  the  Phocians  not  only 
were  omitted  in  the  catalogue  of  allies  of  Athens, 
but  expressly  declared  excluded  from  participation  in 
any  benefit  of  the  treaty  between  Athens  and  Mace- 
donia.-^ The  claims  of  the  contracting  parties  in 
Thrace  were  next  discussed  and  settled.  The  domi- 
nion of  the  Chersonese  was  confirmed  to  the  Athe- 
nian people,  with  just  exception  of  the  brave  Car- 
dians,  who  were  numbered  among  the  allies  of  Ma- 
cedonia. Over  the  rest  of  Thrace  Athens  asserted 
no  claim  of  either  dominion  or  alliance,  leaving  it 
thus  open  to  the  arms  or  the  mercy  of  Philip.  Mat- 
ters being  so  agreed  upon,  Philip  took  the  oaths,  and 
the  Athenian  embassy  returned  home. 

The  omission  of  Isocrates,  among  his  proposals  for 
reforming  the  Athenian  constitution,  to  speak  with 
any  respect  of  the  council  of  Fivehundred,  while  he 
was  urging  the  restoration  of  power  to  the  almost 
abolished  council  of  Areopagus,  indicates  no  favorable 
opinion  of  the  former.  Indeed  we  find  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  members  by  lot  out  of  all  the  citizens 
considered,  even  among  the  ancients,  as  an  absurd 

*5  The  decree  declared  the  Phocians  tK(nrovcoi.     That  this 
term  implied  exclusion  from  alliance  and  all  benefit  of  the  treaty 
concluded  with  ^Macedonia,  there  can  be  no  doubt.     ^\Tiat  more     - 
it  may  have  implied  may  be  difficult  to  determine. 
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mode  of  constituting  a  body  to  direct  executive 
government.  But  this  election  by  lot  seems  to  have 
been  very  commonly  eluded;  so  that  some  men  of 
superior  education  and  qualification  always  obtained 
seats.  Demosthenes,  according  to  the  assertion  made 
in  his  presence  to  the  Athenian  people  by  ^schines, 
became  a  member  '  not  according  to  law,  but  through 
bribery.'  If  one  man  such  as  Demosthenes  suc- 
ceeded in  so  obtaining  a  seat,  it  might  best  suit  the 
purposes  of  his  party  if  his  colleagues  were  of  the 
lowest  of  the  people.  Of  what  description  however, 
or  what  various  descriptions  of  men,  the  council  was 
actually  constituted,  we  have  no  precise  information, 
when  Demosthenes,  as  a  member  of  it,  was  to  report 
the  proceedings  of  the  embassy.  In  doing  this,  he 
spoke  very  unfavorably  of  his  colleagues;  and  the 
council,  whether  persuaded  by  his  speech,  or  before 
prepared,  put  a  singular  slight  upon  the  embassy: 
the  customary  decree,  which  had  never  failed  before 
on  any  such  occasion  within  memory,  for  honoring 
it  with  a  public  supper  in  the  Prytaneum,  was 
omitted. 

In  the  assembly  of  the  people  then,  to  which  the 
proceedings  of  the  embassy  were  in  course  next  to  be 
reported,  Demosthenes  also  took  the  lead  in  speak- 
ing. He  now  affected  to  be  the  advocate  of  the 
Phocians,  and  bewail  their  unhappy  lot :  "^  the  king 
of  Macedonia,  whom  he  had  been  grossly  courting, 
he  now  again  grossly  reviled;  and,  as  disposed  to 

^^  We  find  him  acknowledging  that  the  interest  of  the  Pho- 
cians was  totcilly  unprovided  for  in  the  treaty  with  Macedonia, 
and  this  he  justifies  so  far  as  to  avow  that  he  imputed  no  ill  even 
to  ^schines  on  that  account:  o-kott^v  Kal  iq.v  eIkoq  rjv ;  'it  was 
very  well  to  be  silent  about  it  and  let  it  alone.' 

Demosth.  de  legat.  p.  354. 
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friendship  with  Macedonia,  he  reviled  all  his  col-    sect. 

leagues.    But    the    Athenian    many   were   not    yet . 

duly  prepared  for  this  change.  A  large  proportion 
had  been  indulging  in  prospect  of  those  advan- 
tages from  peace  and  alliance  with  Macedonia 
which  the  orator  himself  had  been  before  teaching 
them  to  look  for;  and  accordingly,  as  we  find 
himself  confessing,  he  was  heard  with  marked  dis- 
approbation. 

^schines  following  obtained  favorable  attention  pemosth. 

"  de  I^at. 

while  he  defended  the  embassy  and  the  peace  con- 
cluded by  it.  With  regard  to  the  Phocians,  he  said, 
it  was  notorious  the  king  of  Macedonia  could  not 
admit  any  stipulations  for  them  in  the  treaty, 
without  breaking  with  his  old  allies  the  Thes- 
salians  and  Thcbans.  But  he  had  given  ample 
assurance  that  he  would  exert  himself  to  avert,  or 
soften  the  severities  proposed  by  their  inveterate 
enemies,  which  no  other  could  avert,  or  soften. 
That  the  treaty  concluded  with  Macedonia  was 
otherwise  advantageous,  could  not  be  doubted; 
especially  for  the  affairs  of  Euboea,  where  the 
Athenian  people  were  in  danger  of  losing  every 
thing,  had  the  war  continued.  Nevertheless  it 
would  depend  upon  themselves  to  draw  the  full 
benefits  which  were  laid  open  to  them.  If  the 
disposition  became  general  to  revile,  with  the 
orator  who  had  preceded,  the  power  with  which 
they  had  just  concluded  peace  and  alliance,  any 
very  cordial  friendship  ought  not  to  be  expected 
in  return.'^ 


"  We  have  an  account  of  the  speech  of  ^schines  only  from 
his  bitter  adversary.  That  the  text  above  is  a  fair  representa- 
tion of  the  tenor  of  his  argument  seems  clearly  enough  to  be 
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SECTION  VII. 

Nerv  measures  of  the  war-party  in  Athens  hostile  to  Macedonia. 
Oration  of  Isocrates  to  Philip. 

After  the  ratification  of  the  peace  with  Macedonia 
a  decree  had  been  passed,  on  the  motion  of  Phi- 
locrates,   declaring  that,   *  if  the  Phocians  did  not 

*  duly  surrender  the  temple  of  Delphi  to  the  Am- 

*  phictyons,  the  Athenian  people  would  join  in  arms 

*  against  them,  and  against  all  who  should  support 

*  them  in  their  contumacy.'  Phocion's  party  yet 
held  the  principal  direction  of  the  government  when 
the  king  of  Macedonia,  who  had  been  preparing  for 
the  Phocian  war  openly  and  avowedly  before  all  the 
Grecian  embassies  in  Thessaly,  addressed  the  Athe- 
nian people  in  the  usual  manner,  by  a  letter  in  his 
own  name,  by  which  he  invited  them  as  allies,  and 
as  Amphictyonic  people,  to  join  his  other  allies,  and 
the  whole  Amphictyonic  confederacy,  in  a  just  com- 
munity in  arms  and  in  council,  for  ending  an  evil  so 
extensively  destructive  as  that  war  had  been,  and  still 
extensively  threatening.  The  party  of  Phocion,  in 
conformity  with  the  decree  already  made,  were 
anxious  to  concur  in  this  measure  for  the  common 
good  of  Greece ;  and  they  reckoned  the  opportunity 
not  only  particularly  advantageous  for  asserting  the 
dignity  of  the  republic,  and  advancing  its  importance 
among  the  Grecian  states,  but  also,  if  to  soften  the 

gathered  from  Demosthenes,  exerting  his  powers  to  give  eveiy- 
thing  the  most  invidious  appearance  ;  and  it  receives  strong 
confirmation  from  the  first  epistle  of  Isocrates  to  Philip,  and 
the  tract  entitled  his  oration  to  Philip^  which  show  that  such 
was  the  approved  tenor  of  argument  among  Phocion's  party. 
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threatened  lot  of  the  Phocians  and  their  Boeotian    sect. 
allies  was  desirable,  that  Athens  could  in  no  other ! 


way  nor  at  any  other  time  interfere  so  efficaciously. 
A  powerful  party  in  Thebes,  arrogantly  demanding 
support  for  the  pretension  of  the  Theban  people  to 
sovereignty  over  all  the  other  people  of  Boeotia,  and 
vehemently  pressing  for  vengeance  against  the  Pho- 
cians, had  already  notoriously  disgusted  Philip;  and 
the  disposition  prevailing  among  the  Thessalians  to 
concur  with  the  Thebans  distressed  him.  The  vote 
in  the  Amphictyonic  assembly  of  a  state  hostile  to 
Thebes,  and  the  contingent  of  such  a  state  in  the 
Amphictyonic  army,  were  particularly  desirable  for 
him.  In  such  circumstances  therefore  the  sentiments 
of  the  government  of  such  a  state  must  command 
respect. 

But  this  was  a  measure  which,  in  promoting  at 
the  same  time  the  power  of  Athens  and  the  good 
of  Greece,  would  have  tended  to  fix  the  superiority 
of  the  party  of  Phocion  and  Isocrates,  and  therefore 
was  to  be  opposed  by  the  party  of  Demosthenes  and 
Chares.  Nor  did  they  want  for  arguments  which 
might  weigh  with  the  many.  '  Where  was  the  ad- 
'  vantage,'  they  said,  '  of  peace  with  Macedonia,  if  it 
'  was  to  involve  the  republic  in  a  new  war  ?  They 
'  did  not  approve  the  peace ;  but,  peace  being  made,  ^^sch.  de 
'  the  people  should  rest  in  peace.     What  benefit  was  ^^  ^ 

*  to  result,  either  to  the  republic  or  individuals,  from 
'  the  service   of  Athenian  citizens  in  the  Amphic- 

*  tyonic  army?     Would  it  be  more  profitable  than 

*  service  under  the  orders  of  the  people  in  Thrace,.  -^ 

*  or  in  Asia  ?     Was  it  certainly  safe  for  Athenian 

*  troops  to  join  overbearing  numbe-s  of  Thessalians 

*  and  Macedonians  ?   Might  they  not  be  overpowered 

*  and    detained   as  hostages,  till   conditions,   disad- 
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CHAP.    *  vantacjeous  to  the  republic,  were  obtained  for  their 

XXXIX  . 

1  *  release  ?'  Aversion  to  military  service  thus  en- 
couraged, and  suspicion  excited,  produced  a  delay  of 
answer,  and  Philip  sent  a  second  letter.  But  mean- 
while the  party  of  war  and  trouble,  now  for  the  mo- 
ment advocates  for  peace  and  quiet,  had  gained 
farther  hold  on  the  popular  mind ;  the  party  of  Pho- 
cion,  successful  in  stopping  mischievous  exertion, 
were  unable  to  procure  beneficial  exertion,  and  the 
king  of  Macedonia's  requisition  was  finally  answered 
with  a  denial. 

Thus  was  gained  a  necessary  previous  step  toward 
the  execution  of  a  project  for  leading  the  republic 
immediately  again  into  war  with  Macedonia,  and  be- 
ginning with  a  blow  which,  if  not  at  once  even  de- 
cisive, would  place  the  party  in  circumstances  of 
Demosth.de  great  advantage  for  farther  measures.  They  had 
^^'  ^"  '  observed  that,  through  the  ordinary  waste  of  Gre- 
cian warfare,  the  country,  to  a  wide  extent  south- 
ward of  the  strait  of  Thermopylae,  the  seat  of  long 
hostilities,  could  afford  little  for  an  army  coming 
into  it.  Whether  the  deficient  interest,  or  the  not 
de  legat.  uucommon  extreme  of  scruple  of  the  party  of  Pho- 
^■^''^"  cion  had  prevented  the  recal  of  Proxenus,  he  re- 
mained, with  a  fleet  of  fifty  triremes,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  strait.  The  nautic  multitude  was 
of  course  always  ill  pleased  with  peace,  and  ready  for 
war;  and  of  the  officers,  a  large  proportion,  under 
influence  of  the  same  interests,  were  always  disposed 
to  the  views  of  the  war-party.  If  then  the  Lace- 
daemonians and  Phocians  could  be  kept  firm  and 
united,  and  the  Athenians  could  be  brought  to  co- 
operate with  them,  Philip's  supplies  by  sea  being 
intercepted,  if  he  ventured  southward  of  the  strait, 
he  might  be  ruined  without  the  hazard  of  a  battle. 
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The  great  obstacle  to  this  scheme  of  profound  policy    sect. 
seems  to  have  been  what  the  war-party  had  made  for  . 

themselves,  by  so  alienating  the  autocrator-general 
of  Phocis,  and  his  party,  that  they  would  hold  no 
communication  with  them.  Hence  seems  to  have 
arisen  a  proposal,  that  Nicsea,  Thronium,  and  Al- 
ponus,  critical  posts  for  commanding  the  pass,  which 
the  late  new  government  of  Phocis  had  promised, 
and  the  restored  government  refused,  to  surrender 
to  Athens,  should  be  committed  to  the  custody  of 
the  Lacedaemonians.  Archidamus  gave  into  this 
project,  so  far  as  to  declare  himself  ready  to  under- 
take the  orarrisoninaj  of  the  three  towns.  But  the 
Phocians,  who  had  found  larore  cause  for  mistrustinof 
the  Athenians,  began  to  mistrust  the  Lacedaemonians 
when  they  found  them  connected  in  policy  with  the 
Athenians,  and  chose  rather  to  depend  upon  the  king 
of  Macedonia's  disposition  to  favor  them.  Refusing 
therefore  to  surrender  the  places,  yet  desirous  of 
avoiding  offence  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  they  excused 
themselves,  saying : '  They  feared  Sparta  had  too  much 
'  occasion  to  look  to  her  own  dangers.'  -^ 

This  transaction  could  not  be  secret.     The  dis- 
position of  the  war-party  to  produce  a  new  breach 

^^  Ta  ->7c  ^~ap-T]Q  Cfivtt  C£Ciiyai,  koI  fjii]  Trap'  avrdiQ.  ^sch. 
de  legat.  p.  302.  All  the  critics  seem  to  have  seen  difficulty, 
and  to  have  supposed  omission  or  corruption,  in  this  passage, 
except  Taylor,  whose  explanation  is  by  a  paraphrase  only,  and 
to  me,  I  must  own,  not  satisfactory.  Reiske  translates  ceiva 
fraudes,  and  Auger  mauvaise  foi.  Why  they  have  chosen  that 
uncommon  sense  of  the  word  seems  not  obvious.  If  authority 
be  desired  for  application  of  it  in  its  ordinary  sense,  Isocrates 
furnishes  abundance  where,  in  his  oration  to  Philip,  he  describes 
the  troubles  of  Sparta  and  the  dangers  continually  surrounding 
her.  Considering  it  then  as  referring  to  them ,  WolFs  correction 
of  the  passage,  according  to  the  manuscript  Cod.  Reg.  3.,  vai 
fiii  TO.  Trap  avToiq,  makes  the  whole  of  easy  construction. 
VOL.  VI.  G  G 
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CHAP,  with  Macedonia  had  been  amply  manifested:  the 
.  peace  of  Athens  and  of  Greece,  and  especially  the 
welfare  of  the  party  of  Phocion  in  Athens  and  of  that 
large  part  of  the  Grecian  people  concurring  in  po- 
litical sentiments  with  them,  were  in  danger.  In 
these  critical  circumstances  Isocrates  published  his 
much  admired  oration  to  Philip;  which,  under  the 
form  indicated  by  the  title,  is  really  an  appeal  from 
himself  and  his  party  to  the  Athenian  people,  and 
to  the  whole  Greek  nation.  ^^  The  war-party,  when 
they  found  their  power  falling  through  the  failure  of 
their  measures  against  Macedonia,  it  appears,  would 
have  allowed  Philip  the  supreme  situation  in  Greece, 
that  command  of  armies  and  presidency  of  councils, 
for  which  Athens,  Lacedaemon,  and  Thebes  had  been 
so  long  contending,  provided  they  might  hold  the 
lead  in  Athens.  This  imputation  of  ^schines  seems 
virtually  admitted  by  Demosthenes,  through  his  failure 
to  meet  it.  How  far  they  might  have  had  in  view 
to  betray  him  afterward  cannot  be  known.  But  no 
sooner  had  they  ascertained  that,  though  interfering 
no  way  in  the  interior  of  the  republic,  yet  for  all  the 
common  concerns  of  Athens  and  Macedonia,  and  all 
the  common  politics  of  Greece  which  interested  both 
governments,  he  would  still  give  his  confidence  to  the 
party  of  Phocion,  and  would  not  be  allured  by  any 
promises  or  any  flattery,  or  driven  by  any  alarms,  to 
favor  their  opponents,  then  the  orators  of  the  war- 

29  The  oration  to  Philip  marks  its  own  date^  after  the  con- 
clusion of  peace  between  Athens  and  Macedonia,  and  before 
the  conclusion  of  the  Sacred  war.  Between  these"  two  points 
then  it  farther  marks  its  time,  after  symptoms  of  a  disposition 
toward  a  new  breach  with  Macedonia  had  been  manifested  by 
a  party  in  Athens,  and  while  the  Lacedtemonians  were  appre- 
hensive of  an  accommodation  between  the  Thebans  and  Pho- 
cians ;  thus  fixing  almost  its  moment. 
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party,  disappointed  in  their  measures  and  vexed  at    sect. 
their  own  work,  applied  their  utmost  diligence  to  ' 


make  him,  and  the  peace  themselves  had  negotiated 
with  him,  suspicious  and  odious  in  Athens,  and  to 
disturb,  as  extensively  as  might  be,  those  arrange- 
ments and  that  plan  of  policy  through  which  Phocion 
and  Isocrates  had  hoped  to  provide  tranquillity  for 
Greece.  In  this  they  had  now  so  succeeded  that 
Isocrates,  evidently  in  concurrence  with  his  party, 
but  with  his  party  in  a  degree  of  despair,  resorted  to 
the  bold  and  hazardous  expedient  of  proposing  to 
Philip  to  assume  authority  by  which  the  disturbers 
of  the  general-tranquillity  might  be  repressed,  and 
to  persuade  the  Grecian  people  to  approve  the 
measure. 

Isocrates  was  in  the  habit  of  epistolary  correspond- 
ence with  Philip;  and,  of  his  extant  epistles  to  that 
prince,  the  first  carries  indication  of  having  been 
written  for  the  public  eye,  to  try  the  popular  mind 
upon  the  subject  of  the  oration  intended  to  follow. 
He  could  use,  it  appears,  more  freedom  toward  the 
prince  than  he  thought  prudent  to  venture  toward 
his  own  sovereign,  the  Athenian  people ;  and,  in  the 
very  outset  of  his  oration  he  has  not  scrupled  to  im- 
pute a  faulty  ambition  to  Philip  in  the  beginning  of 
the  war;  apparently  alluding  to  his  extensive  and 
rapid  conquests,  made  while  the  Athenians  were  im- 
plicated with  their  revolted  allies,  and  reckoning 
them  more  than  moderate  reprisal  for  the  injurious 
aggression  at  Pydna.  Faults  however  he  allows  there 
were  on  both  sides.  To  prevent  the  war  then,  he  isocr.  Or. 
says,  had  been  his  anxious  desire:  from  the  moment  p.  308." 
it  began  he  had  been  earnest  to  have  peace  restored ; 
and  now  peace  was  made  he  was  most  anxious  to 
provide  that  it  should  be  lasting.     But,  for  this,  ob- 

G  G  2 
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CHAP,    serving  how  eager,  after  short  repose,  some  among 

, 1.  the  Athenian  people  already  were  for  new  hostilities, 

he  feared  nothing  could  be  effectual  but  what  he  had 
recommended  many  years  ago,  to  unite  the  whole 
nation  in  war  against  Asia.  Hence  he  has  taken 
occasion  to  address  the  king  of  Macedonia  as  the 
only  person  capable  of  holding  the  lead  in  so  great  a 
business.  Already  the  ally  of  Athens,  he  says,  Philip 
should  bring  all  the  Grecian  states  to  concord  with 
one  another  and  alliance  with  himself,  and  then  lead 
the  armies  of  all  against  the  barbarians. 

Representing  the  king  of  Macedonia  then  in  a 
way  to  recommend  him  to  the  confidence  of  the 
republics,  and  to  obviate  the  ill  opinions  which  the 
war-party  were  so  diligent  in  impressing,  he  proceeds, 
after  some  ingenious  turns  adapted  to  his  purpose 
of  winning  attention  and  obviating  irritation  and 
isocr.  Or.  jcalousy,  to  give  a  picture  of  Greece  itself.  *  Without 
l^Ss!'  *  neglecting  any  of  those  great  interests,'  he  says  to 
Philip,  '  in  managing  which  you  have  been  already 

*  so  successful,   your  endeavours  should  be  directed 

*  to  bring  Argos,  Lacedaemon,  Thebes,  and  Athens 

*  to  concord.     That  being  effected,  for  the  rest  no 

*  difficulty  will  remain;  because  all  are  habituated, 

*  in  any  danger,  to  look  to  one  of  these  for  support ; 

*  so  that,  bringing  only  those  four  states  to  harmony, 

*  you  will  deliver  all  the  others  from  many  evils.' 
Adverting  then  to  the  origin  of  the  Macedonian  royal 
family  from  Argos,  to  its  reputed  common  descent 
with  the  Lacedaemonian  kings  from  Hercules,  to  the 
particular  veneratian  for  that  deity  at  Thebes,  and  to 
the  traditions  of  the  support  given  by  the  Athenians 
to  his  posterity,  as  arguments  for  a  friendly  disposition 
in  Philip  to  all  the  four  states,  he  proceeds  to  notice 
objections  to  his  proposal :  *  I  know,'  he  says,  *  it  is 
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*  reckoned  by  some  a  vain  idea  that  I  am  oflPering ;     sect. 

*  for  they  will  not  believe  it  possible  to  bring  the 


Argives  to  concord  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  nor 

*  these  with  the  Thebans:  in  short,  they  maintain 

*  that  no  republic,  long  habituated  to  the  ambition  of 

*  commanding  others,   will  rest  in  equality.     And 

*  while  either  Athens  or  Lacedaeraon  held  their  former 

*  power  I  am  well  aware  that  the  objection  would  be 

*  complete:  for  the  predominating  state  would  have 

*  the  disposition,  with  the  means,  to  prevent  the  de- 

*  sired  concord.     But  now  I  know  it  is  otherwise,  isocr.  Or. 

*  The  principal  states  are  disabled  by  wars,  not  unlike  p.  33-2. 

*  individuals  long  contending  in  single  combat :  their 

*  fury,  while  their  strength  holds,  resists  all  attempts 

*  to  part  them;  yet  at  length  wounds  and  weariness 

*  eflfect  it,  without  other  mediators. 

*  Let  us  observe  then  first  the   Lacedaemonians, 

*  who,  not  long  ago,  commanded  Greece  by  land  and 

*  sea.  Such  is  now  the  alteration  that  the  Pelopon- 

*  nesians,   formerly  all  ready  at  their  command  to 

*  march  anywhere,  have  been  seen  mostly  joining  the 

*  Thebans  to  invade  their  territory.     Nor  have  the 

*  evils  of  the  change  ceased  with  that  invasion.    They 

*  are  still  troubled  with  the  adverse  disposition  of 

*  their  own  people  of  the  country  towns,  the  Perioe- 

*  cians.    At  the  same  time  all  the  other  Pelopon- 

*  nesians  mistrust  them ;  most  of  the  Greeks  dislike 

*  them;   and  even  from   their  own  slaves  they  are 

*  daily  and  nightly  suffering  depredations,   so  that 

*  there    is   no    relief  for  them  from   the    necessity 

*  of  watching   in   arms.      But,    what   now  presses 

*  beyond  anything,  they  are  apprehensive  of  an  ac- 

*  commodation  between  the  Thebans  and  Phocians; 

*  whence  might  follow  a  new  invasion  of  their  coun- 

*  try,  more  destructive  than  what  they  have  already 
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CHAP.    *  suffered.      In  such  circumstances  how   can    they 

XXXTX  .  . 

-— 1  *  but  gladly  see  a  person  ready,  with  power  and  with 

*  all  qualifications,  to  undertake  the  mediation  which 

*  may  end  the  existing  hostilities? 

*  The  Argives  are  in  circumstances  partly  similar, 

*  and  partly  worse.     From  their  first  possession  of 

*  their  present  country  they  have  had,  like  the  Lace- 

*  dasmonians,  continual  wars  with  neighbouring  states. 

*  But  the  contests  of  the  Lacedeemonians  have  been 

*  generally  with  weaker  powers,  those  of  the  Argives 

*  with  stronger;  whence  it  is  habitual  with  them  to 

*  expect  yearly  the  destruction  of  their  harvest.   And, 

<  in  every  intermission  of  the  evils  of  foreign  war,  civil 

isocr.  Or.    <  strife  has  never  failed  among  them ;  so  violent,  that 

ad  Phil.       ,  .       .  1       ,  ^  '  .       .  ' 

p.  342.       *  in  Argos  has  been  seen  more  exultation  in  the  mas- 

'  sacre  of  the  best  of  the  citizens  than  elsewhere 

*  commonly  in  the  slaughter  of  enemies. 

*  To  come  then  to  the  Thebans ;  they,  by  a  splendid 

*  victory,  acquired  great  reputation  and  high  fortune ; 
'  yet,  by  an  intemperate  use  of  tlieir  advantages,  they 

*  have  brought  themselves  to  the  situation  now  of  a 
'  people  defeated  in  war,  and  worn  by  calamity.    In- 

*  stantly  as  they  had  obtained  a  superiority  over  their 

*  enemies,  they  began  to  excite  troubles  in  Peloponne- 

*  sus;  they  proposed  to  conquer  Thessaly;  theythreat- 
^  *  enedMegara;  they  deprived  Attica  of  Oropusandits 

*  territory,  wasted  Euboja,  and  sent  triremes  to  By- 

*  zantium :  as  if  they  were  taken  with  the  extravagant 

*  ambition  to  command  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land, 
p.  344.       '  At  length  they  made  war  on  Phocis ;   expecting 

'  quickly  to  subdue  its  towns,  to  hold  the  country 
'  under  their  dominion,  and  to  become  masters  of  the 

*  Delphian  treasury.     In  all  these  hopes  they  have 

*  been  disappointed.  They  have  killed  a  few  Phocian 
'  mercenaries,  fitter  to  die  than  live;  and  they  have 
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*  lost  many  of  the  best  of  their  own  citizens.     Pro-    ^^,^^- 

*  posing  to  bring  all  the  Greeks  under  their  dominion, 

*  they  are  now  reduced  to  hope  in  you  for  their  own 

*  safety.' 

Thus  far  the  able  painter  incurred  no  hazard  in 
representing  the  truth.  But  a  business  remained  of 
extreme  difficulty  and  delicacy,  to  pourtray  his  own 
country;  to  exhibit  the  odious  features  in  its  con- 
stitution and  politics,  so  that  they  might  be  acknow- 
ledged, and  excite  attention,  without  exciting  a 
dangerous  irritation.  He  has  therefore  begun  with 
feig-nincr  to  consider  notice  of  Athens  as  needless, 
because,  he  says,  Athens  had  been  wise  enough  already, 
and  before  any  other  state,  to  make  peace.  Taking 
a  wide  circuit  then  through  matters  apparently  little 
to  the  purpose,  unless  as  they  might  conciliate  by 
amusing,  and  so  prepare  patient  attention  among  the 
many,  he  has  proceeded  at  length,  but  with  remarkable 
precaution,  to  describe  the  party  of  Chares  without 
namins:  it :  *  I  have  omitted  one  matter,'  he  says,  Tsocr.  Or. 

X  .  .       ,  1       •        •  .       ai  PhiL 

*  not  forgettmg  it,  but  hesitatmg  to  open  upon  it;  p. 354. 

*  which  yet  I  think  ought  to  be  done :  for  I  reckon 

*  it  will  be  advantageous  to  you  to  hear  of  it,  and 

*  becoming  me  to  proceed,  in  treating  the  subject 

*  before  me  with  all  my  wonted  freedom.' 

This  apology,  addressed  to  the  prince,  has  evidently 
had  for  its  purpose  to  draw  the  minds  of  the  irritable 
multitude  to  an  idea  that  his  resentment  at  what  was 
to  follow  might  be  expected,  when  only  theirs  was 
really  apprehended.  Isocrates  proceeds  then :  *  I  know 

*  there  are  men  who,  envying  your  great  fortune, 

*  practised  in  exciting  trouble  in  their  several  repub- 

*  lies,  and  reckoning  the  common  peace  of  others  war 

*  against  themselves,  speak  ill  of  you.     These  men, 

*  passing  by  all  other  things  to  comment  on  your 
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CHAP.    *  power,  represent  it  as  raised,  and  now  growing,  not 
L  *  for  the  benefit,  but  for  the  subjection  of  Greece; 

*  which  they  say  has  long  been  your  secret  purpose. 

*  You  have  promised  to  support  the  Messenians  if  you 

*  succeed  in  settling  the  affairs  of  Phocis;  but  your 

*  object,  they  contend,  is  to  reduce  Peloponnesus  under 

*  your  dominion.    The  Thessalians,  Thebans,  and  all 

*  the  states  of  the  Amphictyonic  confederacy  are  fully 

*  prepared  to  follow  you  in  any  measures,  and  the 

*  Argives,    Messenians,    Megalopolitans,   and  many 

*  others,  are  ready  to  place  themselves  under  your 

*  orders  for  the  conquest  of  Lacedaemon.    This  then 

*  being  effected,  the  rest  of  Greece,  they  observe, 

*  will  remain  too  weak  for  resistance.'  That  this 
formidable  picture  was  a  true  one  seems  unquestion- 
able :  the  fate  of  Greece  was  in  Philip's  hands,  and 
all  depended  upon  his  disposition  to  use  his  power 
well  or  ill.''"  Avoiding  therefore  any  direct  examination 
of  it,  the  orator  proceeds  to  tell  the  many  of  what 

isocr.Or.  kind  of  men  they  should  beware:  all  bold  pretenders 
p.  356.  to  knowledge  of  the  secret  counsels  of  other  powers ; 
all  those,  from  highest  to  lowest,  who  were  greedy 
of  the  profits  of  war  and  trouble ;  and  not  less  those 
who,  as  we  find  Demosthenes  continually,  claimed 
the  merit  of  a  solicitude  for  the  public  good  beyond 
what  the  public  felt  for  itself.  In  regard  to  Philip's 
purposes  then  at  last  he  adds :  '  What  is  reasonably 

*  to  be  apprehended  from  one  power  is  not  always 

*  reasonably  to   be  apprehended   from   another,    in 
p.  35a        *  different  circumstances.     Were  the  king  of  Asia  to 

*  prepare  war  against  Greece,  the  purpose  might  even 

*  do  him  honor :  but  for  one  of  the  progeny  of  Her- 

*  cules,  the  benefactor  of  all  Greece,  to  do  so,  cannot 

'"  Thus  ^schines  has  observed  of  this  crisis  :  '11  jxev  Tvxn  Ka\ 
^iXiTTTTOQ  f](Tav  Tu)v  ipywv  Kvpioi.    De  legat.  p.  288, 
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'  be  equally  for  his  interest,  and,  instead  of  honor,    sect 


VII. 


*  would  involve  him  in  the  deepest  infamy.' 

He  proceeds  then  to  the  bold  proposal  for  Philip 
to  take  upon  himself  to  be  the  peacemaker  of  Greece, 
and  its  commander  in  war  against  the  barbarians. 
The  manner  of  introducing  this  proposal  has  been 
admirably  studied  for  obviating  surprise  and  indig- 
nation among  the  many,  for  softening  adverse  and 
engaging  flivorable  prejudices.  '  Possibly,'  says  the 
orator,  still  addressing  Philip,  *  you  may  reckon  it 

*  beneath  you  to  regard  the  slanders  and  absurdities 

*  that  are  vented  about  you ;  satisfied  with  your  own 

*  consciousness  of  integrity.     But  you  ought  not  to 

*  despise  the  opinion  of  the    many,  nor  reckon  it 

*  a  little  matter  to  hold  universal  esteem.     You  may 

*  indeed  reckon  that  you  have  attained  a  fair  and 

*  great  reputation,  becoming  yourself  and  your  fore- 

*  fathers,  and  the  deeds  of  both,  if  you  bring  all  the 

*  Greeks  to  be  so  affected  toward  you  as  we  see  the  isocr.  Or. 

*  Lacedaemonians  toward  their  kings,  and  those  inp.360.* 

*  immediate   familiarity  with  you    toward   yourself. 

*  Nor  will  this  be  difficult,  if  you  will  show  yourself 

*  the  common  friend  of  all,  and  no  longer  distinguish 

*  some  cities  with  favor,  and  others  with  the  reverse ; 

*  and  if  moreover  you  will  prosecute  measures  for 

*  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  Greeks  by  being  for- 

*  midable  to  the  barbarians.' 

Hence  he  passes  to  animadvert  upon  the  reason- 
ableness of  hope  for  success  in  war  against  Persia ; 
founded  on  former  successes  of  the  Grecian  arms, 
and  the  actually  distracted  state  of  the  Persian  empire: . 
adding  the  remarkable  assertion  that,  for  troops, 
there  could  be  no  difficulty  to  have  them  in  any  p.  370. 
number;  because  such  was  the  state  of  Greece  that  a 
greater,  and  better  army,  might  be  more  easily  raised 
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CHAP,    of  exiles  from  the  several  republics  than  of  those  in 

■VYVTV  ,  ,  ^ 

1  actual  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  citizens. 


Hence  again,  under  pretence  of  example  and  admo- 
nition to  the  prince,  he  passes  to  what  might  reconcile 
those  among  the  Greeks,  yet  prejudiced  against  a 
Macedonian  leader,  and  obviate  the  aversion  and  fear 
of  those  bred,  whether  in  democratical  or  oligarchal 
principles,  to  look  with  horror  upon  royalty.  '  Three 
'  great  examples  to  the  point,'  he  says,  '  are  before 

*  you :  your  father,  your  great  ancestor,  the  founder 

*  of  the   Macedonian  monarchy,  and  your  greater 

*  ancestor,  the  god  Hercules,  founder  of  your  race. 

*  If  the  two  former  could,  and  the  latter  would  speak, 
S^Phi?'^*  *  ^^^y  would  surely  advise  as  I  do.  Your  father  was 
p-  37?.        *  the  friend  of  all  those  states  whose  friendship  I 

*  recommend  to  you.     The  founder  of  the  Mace- 

*  donian  monarchy  sought  command,  not   as  many 

*  have  done,  by  sedition,  massacre,  and  tumult  in 

*  their  own  cities:  with  a  more  liberal  spirit,  leaving 

*  Greece,  he  acquired  a  kingdom  in  Macedonia; 
'  knowing  that  the  Greeks  were  unaccustomed  to 

*  bear  monarchy,  while  other  nations  could  not  be 

*  satisfied  under  any  other  form  of  government.     As 

*  thus  in  principles  and  practice,  so  in  the  successful 

*  result,  he  differed  widely  from  others.   They,  when 

*  they  have  sought  empire,  not  only  have  perished 

*  mostly  themselves,  but  their  race  has  been  extir- 

*  pated ;  whereas  he,  after  a  fortunate  life,  has  trans- 

*  mitted  his  honors  to  a  late  posterity.'  Much 
following  about  Hercules,  adapted,  no  doubt,  to  the 
Greeks  of  the  time,  cannot  be  equally  felt  by  the 
modern  reader.  From  the  traditionary  deeds  of  that 
hero  the  orator  takes  occasion  again  to  dwell  on  the 
consideration  of  war  with  Persia,  on  the  allurement 
of  which,  for  the  very  large  unsettled  part  of  the 
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Greek   nation,   and  the  party  of  war  and  trouble    sect. 
everywhere,  he  appears  much  to  have  relied.     He 


concludes  then  thus :  *  The  sum  of  what  I  advise  is  ^?^;- 9^- 

ad  Phil. 

*  this:  That  you  act  beneficially  toward  the  Greeks;  p. 410. 

*  that  you  reign  constitutionally  over  the  Macedo- 

*  nians;  that  you  extend  your  command  as  widely  as 

*  may  be  over  the  barbarians.     And  thus  you  will 

*  earn  the  gratitude  of  all ;  of  the  Greeks,  for  the 

*  good  you  will  do  them;  of  the  Macedonians,  if  you 

*  will  preside  over  them  constitutionally  and  not  tyran- 

*  nically ;  and  of  all  others,  as  far  as  you  relieve  them 

*  from  barbaric  despotism,  and  place  them  under  the 

*  mildness  of  a  Grecian  administration.    Others  must 

*  have  their  opinions  of  what  the  times  want,  and  will 

*  judge  for  themselves  how  far  what  is  here  written 

*  may  be  adapted  to  them ;  but  I  am  fully  confident 
'  that  no  one  will  give  you  better  advice,  nor  more 

*  accommodated  to  the  existing  state  of  things.' 


SECTION  VIII. 

Effect  of  the  oration  of  Isocrates.  Measures  of  the  king  of  Ma- 
cedonia. Measures  of  the  Phocians.  Negotiation  of  all  parties 
with  Macedonia.  End  of  the  Sacred  war.  Judgment  on  the 
Phocians  committed  to  the  Amphictyons.  Credit  acquired  hy 
the  king  of  Macedonia. 

The  appeal  of  Isocrates,  addressed  to  the  reason  of 
his  fellow-countrymen,  was  weak  against  the  measures 
of  his  opponents,  who  engaged  them  by  their  passions. 
The  temperance  of  style,  in  public  speaking  and 
writing,  and  the  uniform  moderation  in  political 
contest,  of  the  party  of  Phocion,  gave  occasion  for 
the  saying,  attributed  to  Philip,  that  *  Isocrates  con- 

*  tended  with  a  foil    against  Demosthenes  with  a 

*  sword.'     Nevertheless  the  sober  remonstrance,  in 
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CHAP,    the  oration  to  Philip,  seems  not  to  have  been  wholly 

XXXIX  . 

wasted,  even  in  Athens ;  and  where,  over  the  greater 


part  of  Greece,  neither  similar  passions,  nor  equal 
powers  of  eloquence  opposed,  it  appears  to  have  had 
still  more  efficacy.  The  disposition  among  the  repub- 
lics to  co-operate  with  the  king  of  Macedonia  toward 
the  establishment  of  peace  throughout  the  country, 
and  to  place  themselves  under  his  lead  for  the  pur- 
pose, was  very  extensive,  and  yet  was  put  forward 
with  nothing  of  the  usual  republican  violence.  His 
ow'n  conduct  marked  the  completest  respect  for  the 
venerable  orator's  admonition,  and  yet  exhortation 
urging  him  to  the  undertaking  seems  not  to  have  been 
unwanted.  So  little  solicitous,  as  it  is  indicated  by 
Demosthenes  himself,  was  Philip  to  take  the  lead  in 
Demosth.de  settling  the  troublesome  and  invidious  business  of  the 
^^'  ^'  '  Sacred  war,  that  he  invited  the  Lacedaemonian  govern- 
ment to  assume  it,  offering  to  leave  the  arrangement 
wholly  to  them.  Why  this  was  declined,  both  Ma- 
cedonian and  Lacedaemonian  history  failing,  we  are 
uninformed.^^  But  Philip  still  delayed  moving,  while 
the  siege  of  Halus  continuing  might  afford  him  excuse 
to  his  impatient  allies.  That  town  at  length  surren- 
dered upon  terms;  what  we  are  not  informed;  but  it 
is  evinced  by  the  very  invective  of  Demosthenes  that 
nothing  of  ordinary  republican  cruelty  followed.   The 

3^  AaKE^aifioviovg  fiereTri/iTrero,  Travra  tcL  wpayfiara  iKdvoig 
vTTotTxoiitvoQ  Trpa^eiy.  Demosth.  de  legat.  p.  365.  The  orator 
proceeds  to  say  that  Philip  deceived  the  Lacedsemonians,  but 
he  has  totally  avoided  to  say  how ;  for  which  it  is  difficult  to 
assign  a  reason,  but  that  he  was  unable.  On  the  contrary, 
what  he  and  his  rival  together  have  made  known,  rather  in- 
dicates that  the  snare  or  ambush,  eyedpa,  of  which  he  speaks, 
as  deciding  the  final  measure  of  Archidamus,  was  his  own 
work,  or  that  of  his  party,  in  the  business  of  the  Phoolan 
garrisons. 
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population  was  removed.     It  appears  to  have  been    sect. 
rumored  that,  pretending  to  take  the  place  for  the 


Pharsalians,  he  would  garrison  it  with  his  own  troops 
for  a  check  upon  the  Pharsalians  ;  but  he  gave  it  up  Kod.  i.  le. 
to  them  with  a  strict  adherence  to  promise,  or  a 
liberality  beyond  promise,  which  still  increased  his 
popularity.  The  whole  military  force  of  Thessaly 
then,  according  to  Diodorus,  putting  itself  under  his 
orders,  he  marched  to  Thermopylae. 

Thus  the  Sacred  war  was  at  length  brought  to 
a  crisis,  when  the  treasury  of  Delphi,  originally  the 
great  object,  was  no  longer  worth  contention.  Still 
however  various  and  great  concerns  remained;  the 
possession  of  the  temple  itself  with  its  oracle  and 
sacred  precinct,  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  Am- 
phictyonic  council,  and  the  seat  of  the  Pythian 
games.  With  the  decision  of  this  possession  would 
be  determined  the  fate  of  the  Phocian  people  and  the 
dominion  of  the  Phocian  territory;  and,  what  was 
the  sum  of  all,  the  supremacy  among  the  states  of 
Greece  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  theirs  who  should 
finally  prevail  in  this  great  contest.  But  while  the 
enemies  of  Phocis  had  obtained  the  advantage  of  the 
Macedonian  alliance,  the  powerful  confederacy  which 
had  so  long  enabled  her  to  withstand,  and  often 
nearly  overbear  her  opponents,  was  distracted  and 
almost  dissolved,  through  mutual  mistrust  produced 
by  the  measures  of  the  war-party  at  Athens.  Pha- 
laecus  and  his  partisans  could  have  no  confidence  in 
the  Athenian  government  while  there  was  reason  to 
apprehend  that  the  party  of  Demosthenes  and  Chares 
might  obtain  a  superiority  in  the  general  assembly. 
They  were  also  become  jealous  of  Archidamus  and 
Lacedaemon,  apparently  in  consequence  of  new  con- 
nexion, formed  or  apprehended,  between  the  Athe- 
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nian  war-party  and  the  Lacedaemonian  government."'^ 

jRsA.  de     The  Theban  forces  joined  the  army  under  Philip. 

Sr.^or.    Meanwhile  more  than  three-fourths  of  Peloponnesus 

ad  Phil,      ^ag  ready,  on  any  encouragement  from  him,  to  fall 

upon  Laconia  itself.    In  this  state  of  things  resistance 

to  the  confederacy  of  which  Philip  was  the  head 

could  hardly,  with  any  reasonable  hope  of  success,  be 

attempted. 

Nevertheless,  even  in  this  state  of  things,  Philip 
did  not  cease  to  show  a  desire  to  bring  the  Grecian 
republics  to  conciliation,  rather  than  proceed  to  the 
iEsch.  de  violcnccs  for  which  his  allies  were  urgent.  Of  this 
^8.^'  '  disposition  Phalaecus  hastened  to  avail  himself.  It 
was  not  to  be  hoped  that,  under  any  arrangement 
which  the  actual  circumstances  would  allow,  he  and 
his  principal  partisans  could  continue  to  live  in  Pho- 
cis.  They  were  therefore  glad  to  stipulate  for  leave 
to  emigrate  in  safety,  carrying  with  them  their 
portable  effects.  On  these  conditions  the  critical 
posts  of  Nicsea,  Thronium,  and  Alponus  were  sur- 
rendered to  the  king  of  Macedonia,  and  Phalaecus 
marched  toward  Peloponnesus.  Greece  was  now 
open  to  the  king  of  Macedonia  and  the  Thessalians. 
The  most  vehement  alarm  immediately  seized  the 
jE:.c'a.  ut  inhabitants  of  those  Boeotian  towns  which  had  engaged 
in  the  Phocian  cause.  They  feared,  not  Macedonian 
sovereignty,  but  Theban  vengeance.  Hastening 
therefore  to  address  supplication  to  Philip,  they 
prayed  that  they,  like  the  adherents  of  Phalaecus, 
might  have  permission,,  abandoning  their  houses  and 
lands,  to  seek  safety  for  their  lives  by  flight.  Nor 
was  the  aspect  of  things  much  less  unfavorable  for 

32  This  is  indicated  by  Demosthenes  in  what  he  reports  of  the 
proposal  for  surrendering  the  Phocian  garrisons,  and  also  by 
^schines. 


int. 
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the  Phocians  of  the  party  adverse  to  Phalfeciis  :  those    sect. 


VII. 


who  had  fled  on  his  restoration  could  not  hope  to 
return ;    and  if  any  had  remained,  they  could  little 
hope  longer  to  remain  in  safety,  obnoxious  as  they 
were  to  theThebans  for  their  connexion  with  Athens. 
It   is  indeed    indicated  by  Demosthenes    that   the  Demosth. 
principid  Phocians  very  generally  emigrated.    Philip,  pf  3^0.  & 
interesting  himself  for  all  these,  so  differed  with  the  ^^ 
Thebans  and  Thessalians,  who  w-ere  vehement  for  Msch.  de 
vengeance  against  them,  that  a  coolness  became  ap-  ^^'' 
parent.       Nevertheless  he  succeeded   in  procuring 
personal  safety  for  all.     The  remaining  Phocians,  p.  303. 304. 
the  larger  part  of  the  lower  classes,  participated  in  de^l^J, ' 
the  common  horror  of  subjection  to  the  power  of  the  ^^\  |g 
Thessalians  and  the  Thebans,  but  they  declared  their  c  59. 
readiness  to  surrender  themselves  to  the  king  of  Ma- 
cedonia.    This  was  allowed  them,  and  in  his  name 
exclusively  possession  was  taken  of  all  their  towns. 
For  what  passed  between   Archidaraus  and  Philip 
after  the  proposal  to  submit  the  Phocian  business  to 
the  arbitration  of  Lacediemon  account  fails.     Demo- 
sthenes indeed  says  that  Philip  deceived  the  Lace- 
daemonians, but  without  adding  the  least  intimation 
how ;  and  had  there  been  any  thing  in  any  transac- 
tion really  uncreditable  to  Philip,  he  would  not  have 
omitted  mention  of  the  facts,    which  should  have 
supported  the  imputation.     Nor  is  it  likely  that,  had 
there  been  anything  very  uncreditable  to  Archidamus, 
notice  of  it  would  have  wholly  failed ;   unless  either 
public  negotiation  or  private  intrigue  from  Athens 
were  implicated.   Complete  arrangement  between  the 
two  kings  indeed  seems  not  to  have  been  effected; 
or  not  such  as  to  obviate  future  misunderstanding. 
Archidamus  however,   clearly    unable  to    interfere 
farther  with  any  effect,  withdrew,  and  was  unmolested 
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CHAP,    in  his  march  homeward.     Phalaecus  and  his  principal 

"Y"  "Y"  Y  T  Y"        ^-  1.1. 

'_  followers  found  a  temporary  refuge  in  Peloponnesus. 


The  mercenary  force  under  him  divided.     A  part, 

following   his  fortune,   engaged   in  new  adventure 

where,  among  the  widely  spread  settlements  of  the 

Diod.  1. 16.  Greeks,  in  Crete,  it  is  said,  and  in  Italy,  a  demand  for 

cor.  p.  481.  such  ti'oops  occuiTcd.    Soinc  had  found  service  among 

the  troubles  of  Euboea.     All  quitted  the  former  scene 

of  action,  and  thus,  after  so  many  bloody  struggles, 

[B.C.346.*  during  more  than  ten  years,  the  Sacred  war  quietly 

^  ended.^ 


33 


*5  Demosthenes,  in  his  oration  on  the  embassy,  spoken  within 
two  years  after  the  end  of  the  Phocian  war,  says  expressly  that 
Philip  took  no  Phocian  town  by  siege  or  assault,  but  that  all 
were  surrendered  to  him  by  capitulation  ;  Mrtdsfiiav  twv  TrdXewv 
Twv  kv  *bu)Ksvai  aXwi'ui   TroXiopKi^,  /xij2'  ek  Trpoir^oXj/e  Kara  KpdroQ' 

oW   EK   Tov    (Tireitraffdai   irdyrag. Demosth.de  legat.  p.  360. 

In  another  part  of  the  same  oration,  speaking  of  the  demolition 
of  the  walls  of  the  Phocian  towns,  he  attributes  that  work  ex- 
pressly to  the  Thebans  :  ra  tCjv  ^^wKecov  rei'^j/  KaTearKaTrreTO' 
Or)€aioi  2'  fjcrav  ol  KaraaKcnrTOvreQ.  p.  445.  What  then  are  we  to 
think  when  we  find  the  same  orator,  in  a  speech  of  twenty  years 
after,  and  with  another  purpose  in  view,  producing  from  among 
the  records  of  the  republic  a  letter  purporting  to  have  been  sent 
by  Philip  to  the  Athenian  people,  immediately  after  the  sur- 
render of  Phocis,  in  these  terms:  '  The  king  of  the  Macedo- 
'  nians,  Philip,  to  the  Athenian  council  and  people  greeting  : 
'  Know  that  we  have  passed  Thermopylae,  and  subdued  Phocis  : 
'  that  we  have  placed  garrisons  in  the  towns  that  voluntarily 
'  submitted,  and  that,  having  taken  by  force  those  that  resisted, 
'  we  have  destroyed  them,  and  reduced  the  people  to  slavery.' 
Demosth.  de  cor.  p.  238.  239.  Did  he,  in  the  former  speech, 
hazard  falsehoods  concerning  public  and  notorious  facts  then 
recent,  speaking  then  also  in  accusation,  so  that  his  adversary, 

[*  B.  C.  340.  ' .  .  the  Phocian  war  ended,  tV  &pxovros  'Apx'iov,  Diod.  xvi. 
'  59.  at  the  time  of  the  Pythia  :  Demosth.  p.  380.  ed.  Rcisk.  After  a  duration 
'  of  ten  years:  TEschin.  Fals.  Leg.  p.  45.  24.  ed.  Steph.  rbv  Sf/catT^  -iriXiixov^ 
'  In  Ctes.  p.  74,  37.  Se/coerjjs  yi-yoyds.  Diod.  xvi.  59.  Siafxeiuas  errj  SfKo,  Dio- 
*  dorus  has  three  variations  in  speaking  of  this  war :  1st.  xvi.  14.  4wl  'AyaBo. 
'  K\(ovs  [B.C.  357.]  tyeyfTo  6  TrMe/xos  ovros  €tij  eVSexa. — 2nd.  xvi.   23.  M 
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By  these  events  the  fate  of  Greece  was  placed  very    sect. 
much  in  the  king  of  Macedonia's  power.  But,  through 


all  the  invective  of  the  adverse  orator,  it  is  evident 
that  he  proceeded  to  use  the  power  with  a  moderation 
unexampled  among  the  republics,  and  with  a  con- 
sideration for  the  general  constitution  of  the  country, 
and  for  the  several  constitutions  of  all  its  various 
states,  as  if  he  would  teach  every  one  how  to  respect 
itself,  and  all  how  to  support  the  independency  and 
dignity  of  the  nation.  He  came  attended  with  a  Demosth. 
very  small  body  of  Macedonian  troops :  the  Thes-  p.  g^& 
salians  were  in  considerable  force  about  him :    the  ^^^i!?'  ^• 

p.  l^o. 

whole  strength  of  Boeotia  was  at  hand.  It  was  ex-  Demosth. 
pected,  and  demanded  of  him  by  his  allies,  that  the 
Amphictyonic  law  should  be  carried  into  execution 
against  the  prostrate  people:  and  it  appears  much 
implied  by  the  orators  that,  if  he  would  have  assumed 
judgment  to  himself,  little  exception  would  have  been 

in  his  reply,  which  is  extant,  might  have  brought  forward  the 
recorded  letter,  had  it  existed,  and  which,  had  it  existed,  must 
then  have  been  generally  in  memory  ?  or  was  the  letter,  or  the 
part  of  it  above  quoted,  one  of  those  forgeries  or  falsifications 
of  public  records,  said  to  have  been  not  unknown  at  Athens, 
which  the  orator  might  venture  in  the  latter  speech,  when  he  was 
himself  speaking  in  reply,  and  perhaps  could  not  be  answered 
till  after  the  decision  of  the  cause  ?  or  how  otherwise  is  the  con- 
tradiction to  be  accounted  for  ? 

'  KoAAiffTcctTOv  [B.  C.    355.]  6  ir6KefJ.os  (rvtcrr)  koX  Siifxfivev  e-rij  ivvea. — 3rd 

*  M  ^Apxiov.  (xvi.  59.)  where  he  reckons  it  ten  years.  These  variations  arc 
^  consistent  with  the  termination  of  the  war.  There  were  eleven  years  from 
^  AgatJioclcs  to  Archias,  and  nine  from  Call'istraius  to  Archias.  But  the  year 
'  of  Agathocles  was  the  true  date  for  the  seizure  of  the  temple,  because  three 
'  historians  all  agree  in  the  year  of  that  archon.  [See  Mr.  Clinton's  remarks  on 
'  the  date  of  the  seizure  of  Delphi  cited  above,  p.  266.]    And,  as  the  war  ended 

*  in  the  very  first  month  of  Archias,  the  actual  duration  was  ten  years,  as  all 
'  authorities  make  it  to  be.  Pausanias  x.  3,  1.  was  led  into  an  opposite  error, 
'  and  placed  the  end  of  the  war  one  year  too  high  :  66kot(J)  5e  v(jTtpov  erti  fxera 
'  tV  toC  Upov  KardXiT^iv  'nr46T)K(v  o  ^iXitriros  irepas  tZ  ■KoAefiai,  &eo<pi\ov  fifv 
'  'A0Tivr)<Tiv  HpxavTos,  078(^7)$  5<  iKv/jiiridSos  Koi  fKaTocrnjs  tTft  irpdrcfi.''  Clinton, 
Fasti  Hellen.  p.  140.] 

VOL.  VL  H  H 
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^x^i'   *^^^"'    unless  that   the   Thebans    and  Thessalians 
would  have  been  dissatisfied  with  mild  sentences. 


According  to  that  constitution  which  all  Greece  had 
for  centuries  acknowledged  in  theory,  though  very 
little  admitted  in  practice,  the  judgment  should  rest 
with  the  Amphictyons.  But,  apparently  with  a  just 
consideration  for  equity  as  well  as  a  liberal  deference 
to  those  states  which  had  professed  resistance  to  the 
decrees  of  the  Amphictyons  on  the  ground  that  they 
acted  under  control,  Philip  invited  a  congress  of  de- 
puties from  all  the  states  of  Greece.^* 

At  Athens  this  appears  to  have  been  at  the  time 
generally  acceptable,    and  the   former  ambassadors 
were  mostly  reappointed  by  the  people,     ^schines 
Msch.  de    and  Demosthenes  were  of  the  number;  but  ^schines 
Dlmosth^'  obtaining  excuse  for  sickness  testified  by  the  oath  of 
^^e  '^1**'     his  physician  before  the  council  of  Fivehundred,  De- 
mosthenes refused  the  office.^^     For  ^schines,  his 
brother  was  substituted. 

As  the  breach  widened  between  the  parties  of 

Phocion  and  Chares,  the  secession  of  j3^schines  from 

ch.  39.  s.  5.  the  latter,  and  addiction  to  the  former,  became  de- 

of  this  Histc  jj- jgjj  ^^^  avowed.     Being  the  most  powerful  speaker 

'*  Diodorus,  (1.  16.  c  59.)  with  his  too  oi'dinary  deficiency, 
says  that  Philip  consulted  with  the  Boeotians  and  Thessalians, 
It  is  obvious  that  he  could  not  avoid  consulting  with  the  Boeo- 
tians  and  I'hessalians.  But  the  assertion  of  ^schines,  that 
ambassadors  or  deputies  were  invited  from  the  republics  ge- 
nerally, is  corroborated  by  the  account  of  Demosthenes,  who 
says  the  Athenian  people  named  ambassadors  for  the  occasion : 
'ATTfWXXer'  avdig    ai  to   rpiToy   tovq  Trpia-^eig  wc   rov  ^iXnnroi', 

e-)(^eipoTOvri<TaT£   Kal   tovtov,    koi    kfie,    koX  to)v    aXXwi^    rove 

TrXftVovc  roue  avrovg.  Demosth.  de  legat.  p.  378. 

'*  The  expression  of  Demosthenes,  in  giving  his  account  of 
this  refusal,  is  e^wjuocto^zijj/,  literally,  '  I  swore  off.'  On  what 
ground  he  swore  off  is  not  indicated  by  either  orator. 
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of  his  new  party,  he  stood  of  course  in  the  most    sect. 
direct  opposition  to  the  leading  orator  of  the  other  ' 

party,  Demosthenes ;  and  hence  the  violence  of  po- 
litical enmity  between  them,  to  which,  of  all  the  ce- 
lebrated orations  transmitted  from  antiquity,  we  owe 
four  the  most  celebrated,  and,  with  them,  the  fullest 
and  best  information  of  the  transactions,  and  especially 
of  the  politics  of  the  times.  iEschines*s  change  of 
party  furnished  opportunity  for  invective,  which  De- 
mosthenes did  not  fail  to  use.  With  the  licentious- 
ness of  democratical  oratory  he  continually  imputed 
it  to  bribes  from  the  Macedonian  court.  iEschines, 
less  addicted  to  foul  language,  yet  sometimes  retorted 
with  it  in  a  way  that  the  licentiousness  of  democracy 
only  would  allow.  *  Demosthenes,'  he  says,  *  mind 
*  and  body,  and  every  limb,  was  continually  up  at 
'  auction.*  These  mutual  imputations,  of  the  utmost 
familiarity  in  the  political  oratory  of  their  day,  prove 
nothing,  and  have  no  tendency  to  prove  anything, 
^schines  might  have  his  views  to  private  advantage 
in  quitting,  as  Demosthenes  in  adhering  to  the  pro- 
fligate party  he  was  engaged  with.  But  the  secret 
ways  of  corruption  are  rarely  open  to  the  historian; 
nor  is  it  necessary  here  to  go  beyond  obvious  and 
tangible  matter  for  ground  for  the  conduct  of  either 
orator.  Envy  at  the  superiority  acquired  by  a 
younger,  in  the  favor  of  Chares,  in  the  favor  of  the 
multitude,  and  in  consequent  weight  and  importance, 
may  have  affected  the  mind  of  ^Eschines.  But  more 
creditable  motives  are  also  obvious;  a  foresight  of 
the  evils  which  the  projects  of  Chares  and  Demo- 
sthenes, if  unsuccessful,  would  bring  upon  Athens, 
and,  if  prosperous,  upon  all  the  rest  of  Greece;  a 
dislike  to  continue  in  political  society  with  those, 
however  eminent  for  talents,  who  had  already  been 

H  H  2 
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CHAP,  disgraced  by  disappointment  in  numerous  uncreditable 
XXXIX.  pj.QJg(;^g.  a  preference  of  the  ready  friendship  of 
such  men  as  Lsocrates,  Phocion,  and  Niceratus,  and 
those  with  whom  lsocrates  and  Phocion  and  Nice- 
ratus held  friendship.  On  the  other  hand,  what 
would  lead  Demosthenes  to  decline  the  office,  to 
which  the  popular  voice  had  appointed  him,  was  the 
fear  of  leaving  the  assemblies,  in  a  critical  moment, 
to  the  unbalanced  eloquence  of  ^Eschines,  supporting 
the  wisdom  and  approved  integrity  of  Niceratus, 
lsocrates,  and  Phocion. 
iEsch.  de  ,  The  busiuess  referred  to  the  congress  which  met 
&5i7.^  ^  at  Thermopylae^^  was  of  extreme  complication  and  dif- 
ficulty. The  first  object  presenting  itself  was  judg- 
ment on  the  Phocians;  and  this  abounded  with  em- 
barrassment. The  Thebans,  Thessalians,  and  some 
others,  it  was  well  known,  were  disposed  to  press 
severity ;  on  the  other  hand,  that  large  part  of  Greece, 
which  had  more  or  less  supported  or  approved  the  op- 
position to  Thebes  and  the  Amphictyons,  would  feel 
involved,  in  censure  at  least,  by  any  sentence  against 
them.  The  restoration  of  the  credit  of  the  Delphian 
treasury  then  was  what  all  would  desire ;  but  on  the 
important  question  how  it  should  be  managed  there 
would  be  much  doubt  and  little  agreement.  Indem- 
nification, for  the  states  interested  in  the  treasure 
which  had  been  wasted,  was  also  called  for;  but  how 

36  That  the  meeting  was  at  Thermopla?  is  marked  by  ^schines 
in  his  oration  on  the  crown,  p.  515.  &  517-  ed.  Reiske.  On 
what  ground  Auger  has  given  '  Delphes/  for  TivXni,  I  cannot 
pretend  to  guess,  nor  how  he  could  suppose  Euboea  in  the  way 
from  Delphi  to  Athens.  From  Thermopylae  the  voyage  by  the 
Eubcean  coast  to  the  Attic  was  perhaps,  at  any  time,  the  most 
commodious  way  of  making  the  journey  ;  and  when  Boeotia  was 
hostile,  and  the  season  of  the  Pylsean  or  other  truce  did  not  give- 
security,  it  would  be  almost  the  only  way. 
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this  should  be  provided  would  not  be  readily  ascreed.''    sect. 

.  .  .  VIII. 

The  views  of  true  Grecian  patriots  indeed  would  go 1— 


still  much  farther;  to  provide  for  the  future  peace 
and  union  of  Greece,  without  which  the  independency 
of  each  republic,  and  of  all,  must  be  utterly  preca- 
rious. And  here  adverse  prejudices,  conflicting  in- 
terests, difficulties  of  all  kinds,  presented  themselves. 
But  the  matters  on  which  early  decision  was  most  im- 
periously required  were  judgment  on  the  Phocians, 
and  arrangement  of  the  business  of  the  Delphian 
treasury.  Perhaps  it  was  no  more  than  necessary, 
for  the  pui-pose  of  coming  to  any  conclusion,  and 
making  any  progress,that,  after  short  deliberation,  the 
congress  resolved  to  refer  these  to  the  Amphictyons. 
Regularity  of  proceeding,  and  respect  for  the 
ancient  constitution  of  the  nation,  could  hardly  any 
other  way  be  so  well  consulted  as  in  committing  the 
judgment  to  that  formerly  venerated  national  court 
of  judicature.  But  to  make  it  an  impartial  court, 
and  to  procure  any  general  confidence  in  it,  more 
than  usual  balance  against  the  old  preponderance 
of  Thessalian  votes,  and  the  recent  acquisition  of 
Theban  influence,  was  necessary.  Nor  was  this  un- 
provided for.  The  ministers  returned  to  their  several 
homes,  to  report  past,  and  obtain  instructions  for 
future  proceedings.  At  Athens  no  objection  seems 
to  have  been  made  to  the  resolution  of  the  congress: 
but  now  here  was  the  sanction  of  the  sovereimi  as- 
sembly  obtained.  The  same  embassy  was  reappointed,  .«sch.  de 
as  an  embassy  to  the  Amphictyons.^^     The  means  of  ^*^'' 

^7  That  these  were  objects  is  shown  by  Demosthenes,  de 
legat  p.  347. 

'*  a^schines  calls  both  the  missions^  appointed  to  consider 
of  judgment  on  the  Phocians,  embassies  to  the  Amphictyons.  The 
former  of  them  is  called  by  Demosthenes  an  embassy  to  Philip. 


cor, 
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CHAP,    the  Amphictyonic  body  to  enforce  their  decrees  de- 

XXXTX  1.  •  J 

\  pended  upon  the  support  which  the  republics  repre- 
sented were  able  and  willing  to  give.     It  was  in  the 

^sch.  de  practice  of  the  Amphictyons,  in  critical  emergencies, 
to  call  all  Greeks,  at  the  time  at  Delphi  on  whatever 
authorized  business,  to  assist  with  their  advice ;  making 
them  thus,  in  epitome,  a  kind  of  general  assembly  of 
the  nation.  But  a  congress  of  embassies  would  have 
more  regular  authority ;  it  would  be  as  a  second  house 
of  national  assembly ;  and  would  far  more  either  con- 
trol or  add  weight  to  the  decrees  of  an  assembly  so 
partially  constituted  as  that  of  the  Amphictyons. 

The  contending  orators,  each  giving  an  account  of 
this  interesting  meeting,  do  not  furnish  the  clear  and 
full  information  which  might  be  expected. ^^  Whether 
in  the  council,  or  rather  in  the  congress,  or  perhaps 
between  the  council  and  the  embassies  composing  the 
congress,  questions,  it  appears,  were  warmly  debated. 

'9  DemostheneSj  ingeniously  throwing  out  hints  to  his  adver- 
sary's disadvantage,  where  he  could  venture  nothing  in  plain 
terms  that  might  not  be  in  plain  terms  contradicted,  describes 
things  in  half-sentences  ;  and  ^schines,  always  fearing  to  excite 
jealousy  that  his  conduct  had  been  directed  by  a  disposition  ad- 
verse to  democratical  despotism,  (to  which,  in  common  with 
Phocion  and  Isocrates,  and  all  the  best  men  of  Athens,  he  cer- 
tainly was  adverse,)  often  avoids  to  give  any  account,  where 
much  might  be  expected.  It  is  remarkable,  in  the  orations  on 
the  embassy  and  on  the  crown,  that  there  is  more  eulogy  of 
Philip  from  Demosthenes,  his  virulent  enemy,  than  from 
iEschines,  his  friend.  In  his  oration  on  the  crown  especially 
^schines  seems  to  have  feared  that  every  syllable,  which  might 
be  construed  into  justification  of  Philip,  would  operate  toward 
his  own  ruin ;  and  even  the  panegyric  that  he  has  hazarded  in 
his  oration  on  the  embassy,  when  he  was  supported  by  Phocion 
and  all  the  principal  men  of  his  party,  is  not  given  as  from  him- 
self, but  put  into  the  mouths  of  others.  To  such  a  degree  was 
that  true,  which  Isocrates  ventured  to  declare,  that  democracy 
did  not  allow  freedom  of  speech. 
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According  to  ^schines,  some  of  the  Aniphictyons,    sect. 


VIII. 


from  some  of  the  smaller  republics,  were  very  rude, 
uneducated  men.  The  animosity  even  of  the  Thebans 
against  the  Phocians  was  exceeded  by  the  barbarous 
fanaticism  of  the  rough  highlanders  of  CEta;  who 
contended  that,  to  appease  the  anger  of  the  gods  ^sch.  de 
against  the  Greek  nation,  nothing  of  the  full  punish- 
ment, directed  by  the  Amphictyonic  law  for  sacrilege, 
should  be  remitted ;  the  whole  Phocian  people,  they 
insisted,  should  be  destroyed  by  precipitation  from 
the  cliffs  of  the  sacred  mountain.  Against  such  ex- 
treme intemperance  however  the  measures  already 
taken  would  in  a  great  degree  provide.  The  most 
obnoxious  of  the  Phocians  were  already  out  of  easy 
reach ;  some,  as  we  have  seen,  with  Phalrecus  in  Pe- 
loponnesus, some  in  other  parts.  But  in  the  council 
and  among  the  embassies  the  more  liberal  appear  to 
have  been  a  clear  majority.  The  decree  finally  given, 
as  it  remains  reported  by  Diodorus,  seemingly  neither 
unfairly  nor  very  defectively,  in  these  times  may 
appear  severe,  yet,  placed  by  the  side  of  republican 
judgments,  will  show  rather  moderation,  humanity, 
and  clemency.  It  began  regularly  with  laying  aDiod.  i,  i6. 
foundation  for  what  vvas  to  follow,  by  declaring  all  '^  ^^' 
the  Amphictyonic  rights  of  the  Phocians  forfeited. 
It  directed  then  that  the  three  principal  cities  of 
Phocis  be  dismantled,  and  all  the  other  towns  de- 
stroyed ;  that  the  people  live  in  villages,  not  less  than 
a  furlong  one  from  the  other,  and  none  consisting  of 
more  than  fifty  houses ;  that  they  surrender  all  heavy 
armour  and  all  horses,  and  possess  none  till  the  debt 
to  the  god  be  paid;  for  the  liquidation  of  which  a 
yearly  rent  of  sixty  talents,  nearly  twelve  thousand 
pounds  sterling,  was  assessed  on  the  Phocian  lands. 
With  as  little  severity  thus  as,   considering  the 
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CHAP,    state  of  Greece,' it  -seeiTls' easy  to  iraagine  possible, 
"  all  the  principal  objects  of  the  congress,  those  which 

most  interested  the  Greek  nation,  were  provided  for. 
The  most  eminent  of  the  Phocians,  as  we  are  in- 
formed by  Demosthenes,  including  probably  most 
of  the  principal  landowners,  had  already  emigrated. 
Exile,  that  frequent  lot  of  Grecian  freemen,  was 
evidently  for  them  unavoidable.  Their  country  was 
in  course  to  be  held  subordinate,  and  deprived  of 
means  to  renew  the  former  violences  against  the 
temple  and  treasury,  and  the  dangers  ensuing  to  the 
conquerors.  For  them  therefore,  unarmed,  to  live 
in  their  country,  surrounded  by  Thebans,  Locrians, 
and  Q^taeans  with  arms  in  their  hands,  could  be  little 
desirable.  The  deprivation  of  heavy  armour  and 
horses  for  those  allowed  to  retain  possession  of  the 
lands  was  then  no  more  than  an  ordinary  precaution 
among  the  republics  against  a  defeated  party  even  of 
their  own  fellow-citizens.  To  move  the  inhabitants 
of  one  town  to  another,  we  have  seen  also  a  common 
measure  of  policy ;  and  to  move  the  Phocians,  mostly 
of  the  lower  ranks  only,  from  towns  to  villages,  would 
probably  be  less  felt  as  a  severity  than  the  previous 
forced  migration  of  the  principal  Arcadian  land- 
owners to  a  city,  which  the  boasted  vindicator  of 
Grecian  freedom  Epaminondas  is  said  to  have  com- 
manded, and  which  the  Athenian  republic,  claiming 
to  be  the  great  patroness  of  democracy,  afterward 
supported.  For  the  remaining  population  then  to 
pay  the  rent  required,  holding  lands  not  before  their 
own,  was  a  mode  of  restoring  the  credit  of  the  Del- 
phian treasury,  and  doing  justice  to  those  who  had 
suffered  from  the  contest  for  it,  apparently  as  little 
exceptionable  as  any  which  the  circumstances  of  the 
times  would  liavc  admitted.     This  remaining  popu- 
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lation  must  then  necessarily  live  so  far  in  dependency    sect. 
as  it  was  without  means  to  defend  itself  against  foreign  ' 

invasion.  But  then  all  the  neighbouring  states  had 
an  interest  in  defending  it,  while  their  jealousies 
would  prevent  any  one  from  commanding  it ;  so  that 
the  Phocian  people,  in  their  villages,  possessed  per- 
haps a  better  independency  than  the  Boeotian  towns 
under  Theban  rule,  or  the  aristocratical  Arcadians 
under  their  democratical  sovereigns. 

It  remained  still  to  dispose  of  the  right  of  double 
vote  in  the  Amphictyonic  assembly,  which  had  been 
held  by  the  Phocian  people.  Among  those  then 
whose  cause  the  king  of  Macedonia  had  assisted, 
among  the  large  part  of  the  Greek  nation  which 
reckoned  that  by  him  the  national  religion  had  been  Diod.  1. 16. 
vindicated,  the  political  as  well  as  the  religious  jusUn. 
constitution  maintained,  the  rights  of  the  great  na- 
tional council  asserted,  and  themselves  preserved  from 
subjugation,  it  could  appear  no  immoderate  compli- 
ment to  give  that  right  to  a  prince,  the  acknowledged 
descendant  of  Hercules,  who  had  done  so  much  for 
them.  It  was  accordingly  decreed  that  the  forfeited 
double  vote  of  the  Phocians  should  belong  to  the 
king  of  Macedonia  and  his  posterity. 

As  soon  as  judgment  was  declared  against  the  Demosth. 
Phocians,  Dercyllus,  one  of  the  Athenian  embassy,  f^^^^ 
a  friend  of  Chares,  hastened  home,  leavins;  the  rest  ^^^8. 

^     ,  .  IT,  n       -,  JEich.  de 

or  the  embassy  to  deliberate  on  measures  farther  to  legat. 
be  taken  for  establishing  the  tranquillity  of  Greece. 
It  happened  that  he  arrived  when  an  assembly  of  the 
people  was,  in  regular  course,  held  in  Piraeus,  on  the  About  17 
business  of  the  naval  arsenals.     Alarm  was  infused  '^"S°^ 
among  the  multitude,  as  if  the  combined  forces  of 
Macedonia,  Thessaly,  and  Thebes  were  on  full  march 
against  Athens.     The  panic  was  such  that  a  decree, 
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proposed  to  the  sovereign  crowd,  was  instantly  voted, 
commanding  all  free  inhabitants  of  Attica,  without 
delay,  to  move  their  families  from  the  country  into 
one  of  the  fortified  towns,  'Athens,  Piraeus,  Eleusis, 
Phyle,  Aphidna,  Rhamnus,  or  Sunium:  it  directed 
farther,  that  all  those  places  be  put  into  the  best  state 
for  defence ;  and,  the  more  to  impress  the  popular 
mind,  it  was  proposed,  and  the  decree  directed,  that 
the  sacrifice  to  Hercules,  according  to  the  established 
ceremonial  for  the  beginning  of  a  war,  be  performed 
in  the  city. 

These  measures  may  appear,  on  first  view,  demo- 
cratical  extravagances,  unfit  even  for  any  serious 
party  purposes.  But  the  explanation  remainsTrom 
Demosthenes  himself,  in  his  account  of  the  measures 
of  his  party  which  have  been  already  related :  the 
negotiation  for  placing  the  towns  commanding  the 
pass  of  Thermopylae  in  the  hands  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, and  the  plan  for  starving  the  Amphictyonic 
army  by  stopping  its  supplies.  How  far,  and  how 
timely,  Philip  may  have  had  information  of  the  ex- 
tent of  this  hostile  purpose,  and  of  the  preparation  for 
its  execution,  we  are  not  informed;  but  intelligence 
of  transactions  so  public  as  those  which  followed  the 
return  of  Dercyllus  would  of  course  quickly  reach 
him.  It  produced  a  communication  from  him,  in 
the  usual  form  of  a  letter,  to  the  Athenian  people, 
testifying  his  surprise  at  their  proceedings,  and  com- 
plaining of  them  as  measures  indicating  the  purpose 
of  hostility,  the  most  unprovoked  and  unjustifiable.*'' 
What  answer  was  given  to  this  letter  is  nowhere 

*°  This  is  the  letter  mentioned  in  note  33.  of  this  section.  In 
the  latter  part  of  it,  stating  the  complaint,  there  is  no  apj)earance 
of  falsification,  similar  to  that  which  Demosthenes  himself  has 
given  reason  to  suppose  in  the  former  part. 
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found;  but  circumstances  enough  indicate  that  it    sect. 
was  such  as  the  party  of  Chares,  and  not  the  party  of  ' 

Phocion,  would  suggest.  Confidence  between  the 
Macedonian  and  Athenian  governments  must  of 
course  cease ;  and  the  Athenian  embassy  to  the  Am- 
phictyons,  (whether  at  Thermopylae  still,  or  rather 
removed  to  Delphi, )  if  before  authorized,  as  ^schines 
indicates,  to  concur  with  Philip  in  lenient  measures 
toward  Phocis  and  the  Boeotian  allies  of  Phocis,  and 
to  support  propositions  of  that  tendency  against  the 
violence  of  the  Thebans  and  Thessalians,  would  now 
be  utterly  uncertain  what  to  expect  from  their  own 
government ;  sure  only  that,  if  the  party  of  Chares 
finally  prevailed,  they  should  be  criminated  for  any 
concurrence  in  Macedonian  counsels. 

Nevertheless  the  congress,  as  the  historian  assures  Diod.  1. 16. 
us,  proceeded  in  the  line  recommended  by  Isocrates, 
taking  into  consideration  what  was  wanting  for  the 
general  benefit  of  Greece,  (toward  which  an  extension 
of  pacification  would  be  a  principal  matter,)  and  pass- 
ing decrees  for  the  purpose.  But  Athenian  support 
failing,  (not  perhaps  what  the  Athenian  embassy 
might  be  disposed  to  give,  but  what  it  could  undertake 
that  the  government  it  represented  would  render 
eflPectual)  necessity  followed  for  yielding  much  to  the 
Thebans  and  Thessalians.  Philip  could  not,  without 
certain  rupture  with  Thebes  and  injury  to  his  interest 
in  Thessaly,  procure  the  restoration  of  Plataea  and 
Thespiae,  the  towns  from  of  old  connected  with 
Athens;  nor  could  he  obviate  the  exile  of  the  Or- 
chomenians,  and  other  Boeotians,  who  had  taken  part 
with  the  Phocians.  It  was  even  said,  so  small  was  Demostb. 
the  Macedonian  force  for  attending  him,  compared 
with  the  Theban  and  Thessalian,  and  so  violent  a 
powerful  party  in  Thebes,  that  even  his  person  might 
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not  have  been  safe,  had  he  farther  urged  favor  for 
those  unfortunate  people.  On  his  part  no  violence 
vfas  used  or  threatened.  Bloodshed,  even  what  law 
might  have  warranted,  was  completely  obviated.  Re- 
turning to  his  kingdom,  he  left  the  decrees  which 
had  been  constitutionally  passed  to  be  constitutionally 
executed,  under  the  direction  of  the  Amphictyons. 
What  then  his  own  generosity  could  do  to  make 
amends  to  the  unfortunate  outcasts  it  is  acknowledged 
was  done.  As  many  as  would  take  refuge  in  his 
kingdom  were  kindly  relieved,  and  provided  with 
settlements.  Nor  did  the  invective  of  the  Athenian 
orators  avail  over  the  greater  part  of  Greece.  On 
the  contrary,  wherever  the  Athenian  war-party  in- 
terest did  not  predominate,  its  purposes  were  observed 
with  aversion  and  apprehension,  and  its  invective 
rather  excited  opposition  in  panegyric  of  Philip,  even 
to  extravagance.  To  this  the  testimony  of  Demo- 
sthenes himself  is  so  strong  and  so  direct  that  it  may 
perhaps  outweigh  all  others.  Even  at  Thebes,  he 
says,  the  voice  of  those  at  the  time  prevailed,  who 
joined  the  Thessalians,  extolling  Philip  as  their 
friend,  benefactor,  and  preserver;  and,  throughout 
Greece,  the  people  rejoiced  in  the  peace,  for  which 
they  readily  acknowledged  themselves  indebted  to 
him.*^     Thus  warranted,  the  historian's  large  yet 


*^  The  foul  words  with  which  the  orator  has  studiously  stained 
his  eulogy  sufficiently  show  that  he  meant  no  flattery :  Ot  fjev 
KUTanTv-oi  QerraXol  kox  araifTdrjTOi  Qr]€a~ioi  <piXoy,  evipyir-qv, 
aojTiipa  Tov  ^iXiTTTToy  fjyovvTO'  iravT  tKElvog  i\v  avToiu-  01  aXXoi 
^£  "E\Xjjv£C,  ofioiwg  vjMV  -TrecpsyaKLCTfiivoi  Kal  ^irjfxaprrjKorte  wv 
i]\Triaay,  7]yoy  dpi'iyrjv  aafxeyoi.  Demosth.  de  cor.  p.  240.  The 
sense  in  which  Demosthenes  commonly  uses  the  term  (^tvaxiXw 
seems  most  nearly  to  be  represented  in  English  by  the  cant 
phrase  '  to  hum.' 
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sober  praise  will  command  credit.     *  Philip,*  says  Diod.  i.  ic 
Diodorus,  *  having  concurred  with  the  Amphictyons  '^'•^^ ' 

*  in  their  decrees  for  the  common  welfare  of  Greece, 

*  having  provided  means  for  carrying  them  into  exe- 

*  cution,    and  having   conciliated  good  will  on  all 

*  sides  by  his  humanity  and  affability,  returned  into 

*  his  kingdom,  bearing  with  him  the  glory  of  piety 
'  added  to  that  of  military  talents  and  braveiy,  and 

*  in  possession  of  a  popularity  that  gave  him  great 
'  advantage  for  future  extension  of  his  power/ 


END  OF  VOL.  VI. 
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